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TO SAPPHO 


Dimly we see thee in those far-off days, 

Thy bosom glowing with Aeolian fire, 

And Aphrodite's girdle of Desire 

Warming thy soul to love’s entrancing lays. 
Thy brows are cinctured still with living bays, 
Which crown thy brave boast that the years to be, 
O glorious Sappho, should remember thee. 

My stammering words are fain to tell thy pratse, 
And echo 1n a strange barbarian tongue 

(How rude to strains that Lesbos made divine }) 
The magic music that thy lips have sung, 

As deathless as old Homer's mighty line, 

Which through all ages in our ears has rung, 
Thou mortal Muse, immortal as the Nine. 


C. R. H. 


Adpa xepos dirias pavAns wep, Oadpa yuvaay, 
Landw, taita d€xov, ody pdda Bara peAdy. 


SILA 


* Marks Fragments not speciically attnbuted to Sappho 
in the authors where they occur 


t belize readings which are ncurably corrupt, 


— Under a Greek word in the Vocabulary means that it 
1 conjecturally supplied, 


. Under a letter in the same signifies that it 1s doubttlly 
read. 


In the English versions words that have no counterpart in 
the Greek are italicize, 
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PREFACE 


Tdde éx Ldmdous apedydpuevos péds ror Pepe. 
Bergk, Adespota, 62. 


6 aaa object of this book is to provide the general public 

with a popular, yet I hope not unscholarly, and a 
comprehensive edition of Sappho, containing all that is so 
far known of her unique personality and her incomparable 
poems. No one is more aware than the writer how difficult 
a task it is to do justice to the subject. But I have 
endeavoured under some disadvantages to cover the field 
of research and to make the work as complete as I could. 
The necessary material, however, is voluminous and 
widely scattered, and some of it beyond ordinary reach. 
A proper equipment for the task ought to include a visit 
to lovely Lesbos, but non cuivis homini contingit adtre 
Corinthum, 

My sincere acknowledgments are due to my many 
predecessors, whose labours have alone made my own 
work possible, and I wish to express my especial 
obligations to my old pupil, Professor A. S. Hunt, for the 
kind encouragement I have received from him and the 
permission accorded me by the Egypt Exploration Society 
to make use of his discoveries among the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, and to give a facsimile of the Nereid Ode. 
Mr. Edmonds’ scholarly edition of Sappho in the Lyra 
Graeca of the Loeb Series has, of course, been of invaluable 
service. Mr. Lobel’s edition has only come out when these 
pages were in their second proof. Professor Schubart, 
of Berlin, has kindly allowed me to use his additional 
Fragments, printed in that edition. In reproducing 
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objects of art and antiquity, I have received every 
assistance from Dr. G. F. Hill and Mr. A. H. Smith, of the 
British Museum, and my old friend and pupil, Mr. E. T. 
Leeds, of the Ashmolean at Oxford, and Mr. A. B. Cook, 
of the Museum of Classical Archeology at Cambridge. The 
great National Museums of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Florence, 
Rome, and Athens (through Mr. Woodward of the British 
School) have shown me no less courtesy. Nor must I 
omit the names of Mr. Penoyre, Librarian of the Hellenic 
Society, Mrs. Strong, F.S.A., and Mr. J. W. E. Pearce, 
who has kindly looked through the proofs; nor of 
Sir Alfred Mond, who supplied me with photographs 
of some of his Greek statuary, and Mr. Bernard Ashmole, 
of Oxford, to whom I am similarly indebted. 

My excuse for taking this work in hand must be that 
Mr. Wharton’s admirable and popular edition is now, 
owing to our advance in knowledge, out of date, and after 
serving its generation has, if we may say so without 
offence, ‘‘ fallen on sleep,” and may fairly give place to 
another on similar lines. One valuable feature of that 
edition was the very complete Bibliography, giving all 
the literature on Sappho up to the date of publication. 
Readers must not expect to find in the present edition any 
palmary emendations of the text. These have been for 
more competent hands to make, but now that Mr. Lobel 
has for the first time established the canons of criticism 
for what is and what is not allowable in Sappho, the path 
of emendation is made clearer and safer. 

After Joan of Arc Sappho marches at the head of 
woman-kind, and will repay all the study that can be 
given her. If this book enables others to know her better, 
po eae C. R. HAINES. 


Petersfield. 
March, 1926. 
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Your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
SHAK. Sonnets, 55. 
Lamoma dé pevovar Pidns eT Kal peveovow 
wdjs at AevKai Pbeyyopevar cedAides. 


The Remains of Sappho 


§ 1. With the possible exception of Shakespeare, 
Homer is still the supreme poet, and Sappho, without 
any exception, the poetess xar’ éfox7v.1 Not only 
are these two first in their art, but they are also the first 
in time. Homer has fared far better with posterity 
than Sappho, though some centuries older. We have 
his works more or less in full, but we know next to 
nothing about his life. With Sappho the case is reversed. 
The fragments of her poetry that have come down to us 
are lamentably small, but, on the other hand, we can 
form some idea of her personality, not only from what 
is said about her here and there by ancient authors, 
but also from the little that we have of her actual writing. 
Aristoxenus,? the writer on Greek music, tells us that 
Sappho and Alcaeus made confidants of their books, 
and certainly there is much of a personal nature even 
in the little that we have of her works. Being of a 
subjective lyrical character, they naturally tell us much 

1 Galen, Protrept. §; Anth. Pal. 1x, 26. 

* See Porph. on Hor., Sat. u, I, 30. Acron on the same says 


Anacreon. Wilamowitz (Sappho u, Sim., p. 15, n. 2) prefers Archilochus, 
which is much more likelv. 
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objects of art and antiquity, I have received every 
assistance from Dr. G. F. Hill and Mr. A. H. Smith, of the 
British Museum, and my old friend and pupil, Mr. E. T. 
Leeds, of the Ashmolean at Oxford, and Mr. A. B. Cook, 
of the Museum of Classical Archeology at Cambridge. The 
great National Museums of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Florence, 
Rome, and Athens (through Mr. Woodward of the British 
School) have shown me no less courtesy. Nor must I 
omit the names of Mr. Penoyre, Librarian of the Hellenic 
Society, Mrs. Strong, F.S.A., and Mr. J. W. E. Pearce, 
who has kindly looked through the proofs; nor of 
Sir Alfred Mond, who supplied me with photographs 
of some of his Greek statuary, and Mr. Bernard Ashmole, 
of Oxford, to whom I am similarly indebted. 

My excuse for taking this work in hand must be that 
Mr. Wharton’s admirable and popular edition is now, 
owing to our advance in knowledge, out of date, and after 
serving its generation has, if we may say so without 
offence, “‘ fallen on sleep,’’ and may fairly give place to 
another on similar lines. One valuable feature of that 
edition was the very complete Bibliography, giving all 
the literature on Sappho up to the date of publication. 
Readers must not expect to find in the present edition any 
palmary emendations of the text. These have been for 
more competent hands to make, but now that Mr. Lobel 
has for the first time established the canons of criticism 
for what 1s and what is not allowable in Sappho, the path 
of emendation is made clearer and safer. 

After Joan of Arc Sappho marches at the head of 
woman-kind, and will repay all the study that can be 
given her. If this book enables others to know her better, 
I shall be satisfied. C. R. HAINES. 


Petersfield. 
March, 1926. 
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The Remains of Sappho 


§ 1. With the possible exception of Shakespeare, 
Homer is still the supreme poet, and Sappho, without 
any exception, the poetess xar’ éfoynv.1 Not only 
are these two first in their art, but they are also the first 
in time. Homer has fared far better with posterity 
than Sappho, though some centuries older. We have 
his works more or less in full, but we know next to 
nothing about his life. With Sappho the case is reversed. 
The fragments of her poetry that have come down to us 
are lamentably small, but, on the other hand, we can 
form some idea of her personality, not only from what 
is said about her here and there by ancient authors, 
but also from the little that we have of her actual writing. 
Aristoxenus,? the writer on Greek music, tells us that 
Sappho and Alcaeus made confidants of their books, 
and certainly there is much of a personal nature even 
in the little that we have of her works. Being of a 
subjective lyrical character, they naturally tell us much 

1 Galen, Protrept. 8; Anth. Pal. ix, 26. 

2 See Porph. on Hor., Sai. ii, 1, 30. Acron on the same says 


Anacreon. Wilamowitz (Sappho u. Sim., p. 15, n. 2) prefers Archilochus, 
which is much more likely. 
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that is of value for a true conception of her personality 
and life, as well as for a correct appreciation of her 
genius. 

§ 2. Suidas informs us that the péAn Avpicd of 
Sappho were arranged in nine books,! and we lear 
from Servius, the commentator on Vergil, that the 
Bridal Songs (ém:@addpia) were gathered into a separate 
book.? It has been thought that there may have been 
two editions of Sappho current in Alexandrian times, 
the earlier, according to subject matter, probably 
arranged by the grammarian Aristophanes in the third 
century B.c.; the other, some half-century later, 
according to metres, for which Aristarchus, the famous 
grammarian, was responsible. But we may surely 
suppose, judging from all likelihood and from the example 
of Horace, that Sappho herself, if she published her 
own works, followed no such pedantic plan, certainly 
not that of Aristarchus. I have therefore in this edition 
without hesitation discarded the metrical arrangement, 
which has for obvious reasons commended itself to 
editors hitherto, and have only attempted in a general 
way to group the fragments according to their generic 
character, as far as this is discernible.4 The broad 
scheme is this :— 

Fragments 1-4 stand by themselves, and are put at 

the beginning ; 

5-32 refer to Sappho’s circle and her social life in 

general ; 


1 Cf. also Anth. Pal. vii, 17; below, p. 221. 

2 On Verg. Georg. i, 31; cf. Pseud. Dionys., Rhet. (Usener, p. 247). 
The Book was viii or ix. See Wilam. quoted in Pauly-Wissowa. 

* She is represented on early vase paintings as reading from a 
volume of poems; see below, p. 77. 

* One or two may prove to be in wrong places, but these have 
been left where they are owing to the labour involved by any dis- 
placement of the numbers in the Index. 
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33-55 (except 51, which is out of place and belongs to 

the section 71-87) are of a personal character ; 

56-60 have reference to her claims to immortality 

as a poetess ; 

61-70 give her philosophy of life, as far as it remains 

to us; 

71-87 her allusions to Nature and its beauties: 

88-117 cletic poems, invocations, and references to 

Deities ; 

118-151 epithalamia or bridal songs in general ; 

152-173 various fragments that do not lend them- 

selves to classification. 

Where single words only are recorded, they will mostly 
be found in the vocabulary, which is meant to contain 
every word which we possess of Sappho’s. 

§ 3. We know from Fragm. 142 that Sappho’s first 
book in the edition followed by the papyrus contained 
1,320 lines. All the four books of the Odes of Horace, 
together with the Carmen Saeculare, contain only 3,000 
lines, while the longest book, the third, has 1,000 lines. 
It is, of course, possible that Sappho’s first book, 
containing all the poems in her favourite Sapphic metre, 
was much longer than the others, but even so we cannot 
suppose her total output to have been less than 8,000 
lines. Of all this, we have to be at present as content 
as we can with less than the equivalent of 500 lines, 
containing perhaps 2,000 words all told. But this is 
not the worst. Even these meagre orts are in some 
cases full of corruptions and grievously mutilated. 
Many of them, if not most, have to be patched up or 
pieced together, and the sense eked out by more or less 
precarious conjectures. We have not only to interpret 
Sappho’s dreams, but in many cases we are tempted, 
in some well-nigh forced, to dream them for ourselves, 
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a perilous adventure, not lightly to be undertaken.! 
Only two poems, out of perhaps five hundred, have come 
down to us quite complete in their numbers. Fragm. 3 
probably stood first in the edition of Aristarchus according 
to metres, and is placed nearly in the same position here. 
It is the famous JTouxtAd@pov’ abdvar’ ‘Adpodira. 


Vogue and Subsequent Loss of Sappho’s Poems 


§ 4. We do not know by what means or through 
whose agency the poems of Sappho, numerous as they 
were, came to be collected and published. It is not 
easy to imagine that in such early times she was able 
to issue an authoritative edition of her own. Much 
of her work, however, must have survived among her 
friends and pupils of the “‘ House of the Muses ’’,? over 
which she presided, who were proud of her and cherished 
her memory. Her lyrics soon found their way over 
Hellas. The only contemporary anecdote which we 
have of Sappho, tells us that Solon, the great Athenian 
lawgiver, on hearing his nephew at a banquet sing one 
of Sappho’s songs, was so delighted with it that he made 
the boy teach him the words there and then, and on 
being asked why he did so, answered “‘ that I may not 
die before I have learnt it’’.2 This must have occurred 
in the first half of the sixth century B.c. Two hundred 
years later we find a character in the Antilais of 
Epicrates * claiming to have learnt the songs of Sappho 
by heart. And her songs were still being sung in Cicero’s 


1 Mr. Edmonds, in his recent edition (Lyra Graeca), has attempted 
it with much skill and ingenuity. 

2 Fragm., 61. 

* Aelian apui Stobaeum, 29, 58. The words “Iva pafav avr 
dofdvw may mean “ that as soon as I have learnt it I may die”. 

4 Athen. xiii, 605 E. 
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time,! in the end of the first century a.D.,? in the second,® 
and in the third.‘ 

How much later the lyrics of Sappho survived to 
delight mankind, is not certainly known. But various 
indications point to the conclusion that they were not 
wholly lost to the world till towards the end of the 
eleventh century of our era. We find quotations from 
Sappho, though not (it appears) from Alcaeus, in various 
grammarians till about that date. Their final loss, 
the most irreparable which we have to deplore in the 
whole domain of pure literature, due as it was partly 
to the general decadence of learning, was accelerated 
no doubt by the unfamiliar dialect in which Sappho 
wrote. But we must attribute some share of the 
lamentable result to the bigoted hostility of the Church. 
Though the evidence is not quite conclusive, we cannot 
wholly disregard the tradition that the works of Sappho 
among others came under the ban of the Hierarchy. 
The ascetic Tatian® had centuries before led the way 
by a violent attack upon Sappho and her writings, 
in such general terms, however, as not to make us feel 
certain that he had any real acquaintance with her works. 
The public destruction of her writings seems to have 
taken place first at the end of the fourth century aA.D., 
in the time of Gregory Nazianzen, whose tedious, if 
pious, works were held to be a suitable and sufficient 
substitute. Cardan,* about 1550, is our authority for 


1 Anth. Pal. v, 132, Hor., Od. iv, 9, 11. 

2 Plut., Pyth. Or. 6, Symp. vu, 8, 2, Dion Chrys. n, 4. 

3 Gellius, xix, 3. 

4 Athen. xi, 605 E. 

5 Orat. ad Graec 53 (circa 180 a.d). Zamdw ydvarov topyexdy 
€pwtopaves kal tHv €auTijs dodAyecav ade. He also calls her rip 
€raipay. 

* De Saprenta, u. 
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this, and he is partly corroborated by Peter Alcyonius,? 
who states that as a boy he heard from Demetrius 
Chalcondylas, that under the Byzantine Emperors the 
ecclesiastical authorities burnt the works of ancient 
Greek poets, especially those which contained amores 
turpes lusus et nequitias amaniium, and he mentions 
expressly the poems of Sappho, Erinna, Anacreon, 
Mimnermus, Bion, Alcman, and Alcaeus. Further, 
Scaliger states that the works of Sappho and the other 
lyrists were burnt both at Rome and at Constantinople in 
1073 under Gregory VII (Hildebrand). In fact, about 
this time, as above stated, Sappho’s works did disappear. 
But it will still remain a question, why the far more 
reprehensible writings of Petronius, Martial, and others, 
not to mention the foul Puerta of Straton in the 
Anthology, were still allowed to be copied by the pious 
hands of monks. 


Sources from which Sappho’s Poems have been Recovered 


§ 5. Infinite pains have been taken by generations 
of scholars to repair the ravages of time, of ignorance, 
and of religious bigotry, by recovering every scrap 
of Sappho that can be found embedded in the whole 
of past literature. Examination will show that nearly 
fourscore sources have yielded their quota, here a little 
and there a little. Not all the extracts thus brought 
to light, which range from single words to several lines 
or stanzas, are attributed explicitly to Sappho in the 
places where they occur, but some, included here,? are 
conjecturally assigned to her, mostly by general consent, 
on considerations of dialect, style, and subject. 

1 De Exiho, p. 69, Leipzig, 1707; cf. also Blomfield, Mus. Critic. 


1, p. 422. 
® Marked with an asterisk. 
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Until the wonderful discoveries of late years in Egypt, 
there were only two considerable poems by Sappho 
known to us, the Ode to Aphrodite already mentioned, 
and the still more famous lyric to a beloved girl,} 
describing in burning words and tumultuous imagery 
the whole passion of love. But now we have many 
stanzas and a considerable part of a narrative poem 
rescued from Egyptian rubbish-heaps,? the originals 
of which are mostly in Berlin or London. Unfortunately, 
the owners of these papyrus rolls, before throwing them 
into the waste-papyrus basket, mostly tore them across 
perpendicularly. Consequently, the lines are as a rule 
mutilated at the beginning or end or both,’ and in order 
to extract any coherent sense, conjecture, unsatisfactory 
and inconclusive as it always is, must necessarily be 
employed. Even in the parts that remain many letters 
are so nearly obliterated that guesswork is inevitable.‘ 

Yet, in spite of all, some of the newly recovered 
fragments, such as the two beautiful poems now in 
Berlin,® are a great addition to our knowledge of Sappho 
and her art. The XVth volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyni, 
by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt,* contains a great number 
of small fragments of Sappho, and also a few lines of 
a brief life of her, a complete copy of which would have 
been most valuable. From the mention of Chamaeleon,’ 


1 Fragm. 4. The name is apparently not given, unless we accept 
the emendations of Wilamowitz or Edmonds. Catullus in his parae 
phrase introduces the name Lesbia in the second stanza, where Edmonds 
suggests Brocheo or Brochea (Attic Bpayerw or Bpdyea). 

2 Thus happily contravening the Sapphic maxim, p7 Kives xyépasdos, 
Fragm. 68. 

3 eg. Fragm. 9, 87, 107, etc. 

4 A dot placed under a letter means that it is doubtful; a line under 
a letter or word shows that it is conjecturally added. 

5 Fragm. 7, 8. 

* Vol. xv, 1787, 1788. 

7 1800, 1, col. 2. 
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a philosopher and grammarian of the fourth century B.c., 
who wrote a treatise on Sappho,’ it is probable that 
the facts recorded by this epitomator were drawn 
from him. There are still hundreds of similar fragments, 
as yet undeciphered, in the hands of the same editors, 
and we may in the course of time look for some other 
small prizes, snatched from the realms of Orcus, or 
rather Osiris. 

§ 6. Next to our obligations to the archeologists 
of Egypt, and apart from the great debt due to the 
transmitters to posterity of the two famous Odes,? we 
owe most to the third-century writer Athenzus in his 
Deipnosophiste, a book which portrays the subjects 
discussed at literary banquets of the leading wits of the 
time. Other writers, who have given valuable extracts 
from or criticisms of the lost poems are Aristotle, 
Demetrius the rhetorician, Plutarch, Maximus Tyrius, 
Dion of Prusa, Galen, and Aristides the Sophist. In 
the works of the last, whose rhetoric is of a poetical 
cast, many other reminiscences of Sappho no doubt 
still lurk, for his great friend Alexander of Cotieum, 
the tutor of Marcus Aurelius, as we know, lectured 
on Sappho. The shorter quotations, which have been 
salved, many of them being of a mere verbal or 
grammatical character and consisting of single words, 
are from various writers on grammar and metre, and 
contribute little of any value for Sappho’s poetry or 
her biography.? Extant scholiasts to the ancient Greek 
writers supply us with nearly fifty quotations from 
Sappho, given for the purposes of illustration.* 


? Athen. xin, 599 C, To wepi Lagos. 

* Fragm, 3, 4. 

* Mr. J. A. Symonds has the hardihood to affirm that the smallest 
fragments are “ perfect ”’. 

* A good many of these may be drawn from Didymus Chalcenterus. 
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§ 7. Among Latin writers we find most familiarity 
with Sappho in Catullus, Horace, and perhaps Ovid. 
Martial also mentions her twice or thrice. Catullus 
had more of the Greek genius than any other Latin 
poet, and in his lyrical art was more akin to Sappho. 
In several places, even in the little that has come down 
to us of Sappho, we can detect where Catullus has 
imitated her, and he has left us a translation,! if it be 
not rather a paraphrase, of the famous ®aiverai pou 
Kijvos ode, which he addresses to his mistress Lesbia, 
a name obviously reminiscent of Sappho. Had we all 
Sappho’s poems before us, we should certainly find 
many more parallels between the two writers. He 
has said nothing against her in his poems, and he calls 
her docia, i.e. skilled in her art.? 

Horace bases his main scheme of lyric poetry on Alcaeus 
and Sappho, though Alcaeus is certainly his favourite. 
He has several more or less direct reminiscences of 
Sappho,’ and, of course, alludes to her by name more 
than once. Such poems as the Chloe dialogue and the 
lines to Neobule 4 in the Jonic a minore metre may look 
back to Sapphic originals. He evidently had a high 
admiration for her, and sets her with Alcaeus among 
the Shades in the abodes of the Blest.5 There is nothing 
to her discredit to be found in his works. The word 


1 A very poor affair in spite of Swinburne’s nidiculous eulogy, 
‘'a more beautiful translation there never was and will never be”! 

2 Catull. 35, 16; cf. Plato, Phaedr. 235b (= Ael., VH. xn, 19). 
Max. Tyrius vin, 90. Martial, Epigr. vu, 69, 10; x, 35, 16, speaks 
of her as docta, but reflects on her chastity. Terent. Maur. calls her 
docitssima (De Metrts) ; so also Mar. Victor. m1, 5, 4. 

5 Odes, i, 26, 1; 1v, 9, L1. Eps. 1, 19, 28. 

* Ibid., Od. in, 9, and ni, 12. 

5 The only real persons there. 
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mascula* applied to her, which some have so pitiably 
tried to interpret in an evil sense against her, obviously 
—surely obviously—describes her poetry only, as the 
whole point of the comparison with Archilochus is in 
connexion with their respective literary styles. Sappho, 
says Horace, softens the muse of Archilochus, but not 
so as to make it effeminate. 

One would have expected Ovid to show admiration 
for Sappho and familiarity with her works. But except 
in a line or two here and there in the Epistle of Sappho 
to Phaon,? which is possibly, but not certainly, by him, 
we find in Ovid very little trace of her work.‘ He 
mentions her several times, it is true, as an erotic teacher, 
and the meaning is curiously ambiguous in one or two 
of these passages. He charges her with Jascivia, but 
this need not necessarily have a wholly bad meaning.5 
For Apuleius,® defending himself against the charge 
of writing ludicros et amatorios versus, retorts that 
Anacreon and Simonides and Alcman had done the same, 
and Sappho too, she indeed Jascive and with such exquisite 
grace, that by the sweetness of her songs she reconciles 
us to their unaccustomed dialect. Here the word does 
not seem to require any worse signification than 
“ sportive ”’. 


1 Ausonius, Idylis, vi, 24, also calls her mascula, but he has one 
eye on Statius, Silvae, v, 3, 154 (viviles), and the legendary leap from 
Leucate. 

* See Wilam., Sappho u. Stmonides, p. 17, note, and Porphynon 
on the passage. 

3 Herotid. xv; for a translation see below. 

4 pace Lunak:. 

® Ars Amat. ni, 331; Remed. Am. 761; Trist. ii, 365: cf. Am. ii, 
18, 26, and 34. In the last two passages he calls her Lesbts amica, 
and Lesbts amata, and apparently refers to the Epistle (or an Epistle) 
of Sappho to Phaon, Herord. xv, 19, 201. 

© Apol. 9. 
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The Sappho cult still ran high in the second and third 
centuries A.D. The last personality of the ancient world 
with whom we can connect the name of Sappho, was 
the emperor Julian. From his references to her works, 
and his twice calling her 4 «adv Lamdw, the exquisite 
Sappho, we see that she was an especial favourite with 
him, the last of the Greco-Romans. 


No Probability of recovering Sappho's Complete Works 

§ 8. That a complete copy of Sappho’s poems should 
ever be recovered is now almost beyond the bounds 
of possibility. The sarcophagus of a lover of Greek 
learning in Egypt or a poet’s library in buried 
Herculaneum, is the only place we can look to for such 
a joyous resurrection, unless we put any faith in the hazy 
tradition that in the Kubbet-el-Khazneh, or ‘‘ Dome of 
the Treasure ’’, at Damascus, were promiscuously heaped 
together at the time of the Arab Conquest all the books 
of Greek learning found in Damascus, to remain and 
rot there unopened ever since. 


Life of Sappho 
§ 9. But let us pass on now to what is known 
authentically about Sappho’s life. She was born, as 
is most probable, at Eresus,! on the west coast of the 
island of Lesbos. But she is usually spoken of as a 
Mitylenaean,? and there can be little doubt that the 
main part of her life was lived at Mitylene. Possibly, 
1 So Dioscorides (Anth. Pal. vu, 407), and Suidas, sub voce. Her 
efigy on the coins of Eresus cannot be explained in any other way. 
Tradition aiso is said to support this theory. But Athen. xu, 596, 
says that the Sappho of Eresus was a courtezan and not the poet. 
2 e.g. Herod. 11, 125; Moschus, m, 92; Strabo, xni, 617; Athen. 
x, 425 A; Ox. Pap., 1800; Par. Marble, 36; Schol., Phaedrus, 


235 C; 1b., Pindar: Vita; Anth, Pal. vi, 17; xvi, 310 (vir, 14, 407, 
ix, 66, 189); Pollux, ix, 84. 
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on the death of her parent, when she was six, the family 
migrated thither. 

§ ro. Her father’s name was most probably 
Skamandronymus (sometimes shortened into Skamandrus 
or Skamon),} and her mother’s Kleis.2, We do not know 
the year, nor even the approximate year, in which 
Sappho was born, but it must, we may suppose, have 
been during the ninth decade of the seventh century B.c.® 
She had three brothers, all, probably, junior to her, 
of whom Charaxus was the eldest, Eurygyus the second, 
and the youngest, her favourite, Larichus.¢ We know 
nothing of the last-named, except that Sappho “ often 
sang his praises”’ in his capacity of cup-bearer at the 
civic feasts of the Mitylenaeans, at which we may suppose 
that Sappho also might be present, in their Town Hall. 
This office, we know from Athenaeus,® was reserved for 
well-born and comely youths. We learn nothing more 
of Eurygyus, but there was a later Mitylenaean of similar 
name, and son of a Larichus, in the time of Alexander. ® 
As the conjunction of names seems to show that he was 
of Sappho’s blood, we see a chance of the Sappho 
tradition being kept up in Mitylene for more than 200 
years. 

§ 11. Charaxus, the elder brother, is mentioned by 
several writers. Much to Sappho’s disgust he contracted 


1 Suidas gives six or seven alternatives, with further MS. varia- 
tions, Eurygyus 1s the only possible competitor to Skamandronymus 
(cf. also Schol., Pind. V1t.), which latter we find in Herod. un, 135, 
Schol. Plato, Phaedr. 235 C, Ael., VH. xii, 19; Ox. Pap. 1800. 

2 So Suidas and the Scho]. Pind, Vit. Fragm. 53 1s so like a folk- 
song that we cannot be sure that parep means Sappho’s mother. 

§ See Athen. xin, 599. Euseb. places her florumt in the 42nd 
Olympiad (B.c. 599-596). 

‘ Ox. Pap. 1800. 

* yx, AJA Ey ch. Eustath. Hom., Ilvad, xx, 234 (Gehol. Nick). 

* Arnan, im, 8, 3. 
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a liaison with a beautiful courtezan of Naucratis in 
Egypt, named Doricha,! also perhaps nicknamed 
Rhodépis or Rosy-cheeks. He redeemed her from 
slavery at a great cost, married her, and had children 
by her. Charaxus traded between Lesbos and Naucratis, 
in the native Lesbian wine, which was famous in antiquity. 
According to Ovid and Athenaeus, Charaxus impoverished 
himself by his lavish expenditure on Doricha, and Ovid 
implies that his trade, taken up to recoup himself, was 
not a reputable one. Sappho took him severely to task 
for his infatuation, which brought disgrace on his family 
and was an object of derision to his enemies. The 
beautiful epigram of Posidippus (about 250 B.c.) deserves 
to be quoted here 2— 


Thy bones, O Doricha, are dust long, long ago, 

Thy robe that breathed of scent, the band about thy hair, 

Thou who of yore didst clasp Charaxus young and fair, 

And breast to breast with him didst taste the morning 
wine. 

But the white pages of sweet Sappho’s song are thine, 

They live, and ever shall live, speaking to the ear 

Thy happy name, which Naukratis shall still hold dear, 

While sea-borne ships o’er Nile’s lagoons pass to and fro. 


§ 12. Sappho was married, says Suidas, to a certain 
Kerkylas or Kerkolas, a very rich man, who hailed 
from Andros. Some suppose, but on somewhat flimsy 
grounds, this name to be a fictitious and ribald appella- 
tion, taken from the comic poets, who (it is conjectured) 

1 Suidas under Aicwmos says she was a Thracian, but Athen. xiii, 
596, implies that she was of Naucratis (qveyxev). Herodotus gives an 
account of her, ii, 135; see also Ovid, Heroid., xv, 63,117; Posidippus 
in Athenaeus above-quoted; Strabo, xvii, 808; Suidas, s.v. 


‘PoSdmSos dvd@ypa, and Phot., Lex., ibid., Fragments 9, 10, and 
possibly 11, 


¥ AXnen, zit, 886 Cy Wikernowtz, Sobpho und Stones, 9. 18, 
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held Sappho up to shame and nidicule on the comic 
stage. But beyond such titles of comedies as Sappho, 
Phaon, and Leucadius, there is nothing to support this 
idea.1_ We hear of only one child as the result of this 
marriage, a daughter named Kleis.? 

§ 13. Beside the affair of Charaxus, the only incident 
in Sappho’s life of which we have any certain record, 
is her sojourn in Sicily, mentioned on the Parian Marble, 
which in its present condition simply says that Sappho 
sailed from Mitylene to Sicily as an exile.2 But we 
do not know whether she was banished and, if so, why, 
or went into voluntary exile. The subsequent words 
on the Marble, which might have cleared up this point, 
are mutilated, but the conjecture of Mr. Edmonds, 
<ro Sedrep>ov, as if this were her second exile, is neat 
and has something to be said forit. If correct, however, 
what of her first exile? Mr. Edmonds is ready for the 
question, and refers us to a marginal note on a papyrus 
fragment of Alcaeus at Berlin. The Berlin editors 
profess to read only two scholia to this text, but a third, 
whose existence they admit, but fail to read it, is given 
though dubiously by Mr. Edmonds thus: adrov tov 
nmountny K¢air[r(qv)] Lard kK(at) z(ov) “Avryseviday 
<ad>eAgov <ovrda tod) "AAkatov <Kal> tTu<vas> dAdovs. 
The second scholion speaks of a prior banishment 
of Alcaeus and his friends (including Phanias ?), for an 
unsuccessful plot against Myrsilus, to Pyrrha in Lesbos. 
If we can place any sufficient reliance on the above 
reading of lines, which are confessedly almost indecipher- 


1 For a discussion of these plays see below, p. 27. 

2 Ovid, Heroid. xv, 70, 120; and Suidas. See also Fragm. 54, 
61 (? 55), 

3 If the date was about 598 B.c., as Edmonds thinks, Sappho was 
probably young. 

* Berl. Klassiker texte, 5, 2, 12. 
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able, we shall have to associate Sappho with Alcaeus 
and other opponents of the autocratic régime in their 
enforced seclusion at Pyrrha. This, if true, might throw 
some much-needed light upon a line in Ovid’s Efistle,} 


Nec me Pyrrhiades Methymniadesve puella, 
Nec me Lesbiadum cetera turba iuvant, 


which unexpectedly brings Sappho into connexion with 
the “‘ Maidens of Pyrrha’’. It is a curious if but slight 
coincidence that early coins of Pyrrha bear a female 
head similar to those which appear on the coins of 
Mitylene, and are commonly associated with Sappho. 

§ 14. But Sappho, probably junior in age to Alcaeus, 
would have been somewhat young at this period. The 
only allusion to political affairs in her extant fragments 
is one which has quite recently come to light on one of 
the Oxyrhynchus leaves,2, where the Lesbian clan 
composed of the descendants of Penthilus is mentioned. 
Pittacus, the famous Mussolini of Mitylene, was connected 
with this clan by his marriage with the sister of Dracon, 
the son of Penthilus. 

§ 15. It is not known where Sappho resided in 
Sicily on her retirement thither. Ovid? makes her 
apostrophize the ‘‘ Megarian maids and Megarian 
mothers’, as if the Sicilian Megara were to be her 
destination in case of a flight to Sicily. But Syracuse 
seems in every way the more likely spot for her residence. 
It was the most important city on the island, and the 
mention on the Parian Marble of the Gamori, or Junkers, 
as ruling in that city at the time seems only relevant, 


1 Heroid. xv, 15. Some MSS. give another (corrupt) reading here. 
Nec mihi Pyrino subeunt Mnaisve puella, where neither name nor 
grammar is tolerable (Pyrino = Gyrinno and Mnais = Mnasidika (?)). 

2 Fragm. 38. 

3 Heroid. xv, 54. 
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if it relegated Sappho thither. We know, too, that 
at a later time Syracuse prided itself on possessing 
a fine statue of Sappho which had a place of honour 
in the Town Hall. 

With the exception of this stay in Sicily, probably 
of no long duration, Sappho’s life, as far as we know, 
was passed in Lesbos and mainly at Mitylene. However, 
she may well have travelled on the mainland of Asia, 
and more especially visited Sardis and Phocaea.® 


Sappho and her Environment 


§ 16. Sappho, even more than her elder contemporary 
Alcaeus, was the glory of Lesbos, ro peArypov avynpa 
AeoBiwv, as Lucian ® calls her, coupling her name with 
those of the martial Telesilla and the philosophic 
Theano. As all great writers in some way are, she must 
have been the product of her age and environment 
and the mouthpiece of the tendencies and ideals of her 
time. In appraising her character and achievements, 
we must therefore take into account, so far as we can 
discover them, the racial antecedents, the social 
conditions, and the natural features of her native Lesbos. 

§ 17. This island, which has been called the “ pearl of 
the Agean ’’, was colonized at different times by various 
races, the ancient Pelasgians so-called, the Carians 
from the mainland, and the Aeolians and Achaeans 
from Greece proper. The word Aeolian is itself said 
to signify a “ mixed” race. How far Sappho herself 


1S. Mirone has tned to show with some success in the Revue 
Numismatique, vol. lv, ser. 1v, p. 16, that a Syracusan coin bears on 
its reverse the representation of this statue of Sappho. See Plate 
iv, 5, 6, 7. Cic., Verr. iu, 4, 57. 

2 See Fragments 62, 6, 8,5, 545, 97,, 1415, 147,. 

> Amores, 30, cf. Amstides, 'En’ ’Adefavipw, § 152; Anstotle, 
Fhet. 1398 B. 
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was of pure Greek descent is not known. The point 
will be further discussed in connexion with her personal 
appearance. 

Lesbos was renowned from early times for its beauty, 
fertility, and exquisite climate.1 The wine of Lesbos? 
and its figs were famous for their excellence, and the 
barley of Eresus 3 figures on its coinage. Homer singles 
out the Lesbian women as the most beautiful in the world,‘ 
and the concubine of Achilles, the rosy-cheeked Briseis,5 
was probably from Lesbos, as well as her understudy, 
the daughter of the Lesbian Diomede. The elegance 
of their dancing is praised in connexion with Sappho 
by an anonymous writer.6 Antipater of Thessalonika 
calls Sappho the glory of Lesbian women of the lovely 
tresses,’ tied with a purple band.* Contests were held 
in Lesbos not only for beauty («aAAvo7eia) in the temple 
of Hera, but also for oixovoyia and cwdpoaivy.® It 
was pre-eminently the home of dance ?° and lyric song, 
and legend symbolized its supremacy in music by telling 
that the head and lyre of Orpheus were carried from 
the mouth of the Hebrus to Lesbos.!4 Moreover, it 

1 Pliny, NH. v, 31; Diod. Sic. v, 82. 

2 Verg. Georg. 1, 90, Ovid, Avs Am. 1, 57, Strabo, 808, Athen. 
11, 92, xi, 42. 

3 Athen. 10, 111 F. 

4 Iltad, 1x, 129, 271. 

5 Ihad, 1, 322. T. G. Tucker (Sappho, Melbourne, 1914, p. 13), 
says ‘“‘ Artistically the distinguishing mark of the Lesbians as repre- 
sented un Homer was their clear open-cyed onginal observation of 
essentials, their veracity of descnption, their dishke ot the indefinite 
and the mystic.”” The source of this statement I have not traced. 

6 Anth. Pal. 1x, 189, see below, p. 184. 

7 Anth, Pal. ix, 26. 

8 Anth. Pal. vi, 211. 

® Athen. xin, 610 A. 

10 Anth, Pal. vu, 718, 1x, 189. 


11 His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore.—Milton’s Lycrdas. 
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was the home of Terpander, the founder of Greek music, 
and Arion the incomparable harpist and dithyrambist. 
It was in every way fitting that the tenth muse should 
come from sucha home. As Plato so gracefully puts it— 


The Muses are but nine, say some, 
how carelessly ! 
Can they not see 

Sappho, the tenth, from Lesbos come ? 3 


The Aeolian Race 


§ 18. In the seventh century B.c. the Aeolians of 
Lesbos were a vigorous and gifted race, brave in war, 
enterprizing in trade, vehement in politics, eminent 
in poetry and music.2, They had the sense to see, as 
the Italians in our own day had the sense to see, that 
a dictator is sometimes the only salvation for a state 
given over to the selfish quarrels of partisans, and our 
sympathies go with Pittacus in his stand for justice, 
tranquillity, and order. He seems to us a far finer 
character, in the field of politics, than Alcaeus, whose 
politics were not on a par with his poetry, though they 
lend it interest and vividness. Even if Alcaeus were 
not a lover of Sappho, as some have thought, the two 
were certainly friends, and the possibility is that Sappho 
shared his views to some extent, even if she did not 
suffer banishment for her opinions. Her exile, if such 
it really was, cannot have been of long duration. Alcaeus, 
as we know, returned from exile, and accepting the 
situation made his peace with Pittacus. 

1 Anth, Pal. ix, 506. 

2 They at one time conquered a part of the Troad, and disputed 
in her ambitions not unsuccessfully with Athens herself. The Asiatic 


Aeolians were of much inferior fibre; see Athen. xiv, 624 (quoting 
from Heraclides Ponticus). 
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Position of Women in Lesbos 

§ 19. In one all-important point the Aeolians of 
Lesbos afforded a great contrast to the lonians and 
Dorians, namely, in the position held by women in their 
country. These seem not to have been secluded, as at 
Athens and among the Ionians generally, where, as we 
know, the less women were seen in public and the Jess 
they were talked about, the better were they thought of.! 
Only the refined and intellectual courtezan, an Aspasia 
or a Phryne, could in Athens live any sort of free life. 
Nor were the Lesbian women brought up, as were 
the Dorian, under discipline and strict rules of conduct 
for the primary purpose of becoming robust breeders 
for the men and bearing to them vigorous children, 
worthy to be Spartan citizens. On the one hand no 
harem system appears, nor on the other a kultur of 
eugenics based on the training of gymnasium or palestra. 
The women of Lesbos lived, it seems, a natural life, as 
they did in ancient Egypt, and were the equals of men 
in social opportunity, if not in mental capacity. But 
the modern tendency for women to become as far as 
possible duplicates of men had no place among the Aeolians, 
or any other Greeks. To push anything to extreme 
lengths was abhorrent to the Greek genius. It seemed 
to them, as it is, bad taste. The Aeolian women were 
content to compete with men in all arts that were common 
to both sexes. They had no wish to unsex themselves. 
The duties of wife and mother were still the accepted 
role.? 

Sappho's Vocation 

§ 20. Sappho, as we have seen, married and had 

a daughter. Probably her husband died when Kleis 


1 Thuc. 1i, 45. 
2 In later times Lesbian women acquired a very evil reputation. 
See Athen. x, 443A; Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 5. 
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was quite small,1 and Sappho took up a profession, 
of which we hear nearly for the first time, though no doubt 
it existed in the world long before. She conducted a sort 
of academy for the instruction of girls in poetry, music, 
singing, and dancing,? in fact in the culture of all physical 
and mental graces. Part of her work no doubt was the 
organizing and conducting of processional dances and 
songs for the festivals of the gods. Such a scene is 
depicted in an anonymous epigram : 3 


To mild-eyed Hera’s glorious temple go, 
Ye Lesbian maids, and delicately there 
Weave the fair dance for her, and Sappho so 
With golden lyre in hand shall set the air, 
That in the joy of that glad dance ye say, 
Surely Kalliopé herself doth play.‘ 


This establishment is called Mo.icomdAwy oitxia,® the 
House of the Lovers of the Muses. It became no doubt 
the centre of a literary coterie, or salon, as well as a house 
of instruction. If the words of the fragment quoted 
can be pressed, it might seem that Sappho died in the 
building where she presided. Incidentally, we learn 
a few facts about this literary circle. Sappho’s con- 
nexion with the friends and pupils whom she gathered 
round her is compared by Maximus Tyrius® to the 
téxvn épwriun of Socrates, as described by Plato. 
Here it may be remarked that, since Maximus, a 
philosopher of high character and noble sentiments, 

1 See Ovid, Heroid. xv, 70. 

® Nossis (Anth. Pal. vii, 718) calls Mitylene xaAA‘xopos, the city 
of the fair dances, 

? Anth. Pal. ix, 189. 

‘ Miss Patrick, in her Sappho, p. 106, holds that she and her pupils 
formed a thiasos or religious society for the worship of Aphrodite. 


5 Fragm. 61. Or read Motoomddw “ that serves the muses”. 
® xxiv, 24. 
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certainly regards the love of Socrates for his friends 
and pupils, Alcibiades and Charmides and Phedrus, 
as perfectly innocent, in fact as Platonic, he must be 
crediting Sappho with feeling the same pure affection ! 
for her friends and disciples, Gyrinno? and Atthis ° 
and Anactoria.4 He adds that both Socrates and Sappho 
claimed to love (épdv) many friends, and to be attracted 
by all beautiful things.® 

§ 21. Besides the three named above, we hear from 
Suidas of Telesippa and Megara, Gongyla of Colophon ° 
and Euneica of Salamis. Mnasidika, or Dika, is named 
twice by Sappho,’ and Hero (of Gyara ?) once.§ Ovid 
adds Cydro (or Cydno),® and in a corrupt reading Mnais.!° 
Damophyla appears in Philostratus’s life of Apollonius, 
Timas in a probably spurious epigram," and Erinna 
of Teos or Telos or Tenos has been cited by Suidas, 
but probably in error,}* as a pupil of Sappho. The elder 
poetess of the name may have been a contemporary 
of Sappho. In a poem she calls herself (if the epigram 


1 Cf. also Plut., Lycurgus, 18. 

2 Max. Tvr. xxiv, 9; Fragm. 16;,. 

3 Max. Tyr. xxiv, 9; Suidas, Fragm. 6, 18, 19. 

« Max. Tyr. xxiv, 9; Fragm. 8,,; Suidas (? = Anagora of Miletus) 
Anactoria is said to be a name for Miletus—Anagora then might be the 
name and Anactoria = the Milesian, Ovid, Her. xv, 17 (v.J. Amynthone). 

5 Themistius (Ov. 13), however, blames Sappho and Anacreon 
for unmeasured or rather immeasurable eulogies of their darlings. 
It is not altogether to her credit that Sappho 1s so often coupled with 
Anacreon. E.g. Dion Chrys., Or u, 24, Apul., Apol. 9; Plut., 
Symp. vu, 8, 2, Aul. Gell. xix, 3, Athen. xv, 639 A. 

Fragm. 5, 21. 
Fragm. 16, 12. 
Fragm. 20. 
Ovid, Herotd. xv, 17. 
Ovid, Herowd. xv, 15, and Choeroboscus (Corn. Cop. Aldi, 286b). 
Wilam. introduces Mnasis into Fragm. 97. 
11 Given below, p. 176. 
4 In Fragm. 22 we find Eirena or Eranna alluded to. 
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is genuine) ovverapis of Baucis, the Mitylenaean. 
She died at 17, and her fame rested upon an epic poem 
on “The Spindle”. An epigram compares her to 
Sappho— 


Sappho excelled Erinna in her lyric verse, 
As far as she did Sappho in hexameters. 


The two names, Nikopolis! and Kallis, which appear in 
the painting on the Athenian hydria depicted in the illus- 
tration (p. 76), are probably only conventional Athenian 
names of the fifth century B.c. Sappho had two rivals 
in her vocation, with whom Maximus compares the 
sophists Prodicus, Gorgias, and the others as rivals 
of Socrates. Sappho’s competitors were Gorgo and 
Andromeda,” for the latter of whom Atthis, one of 
her favourites, deserted her. But, no doubt, Sappho 
was held in far greater estimation than they were, and 
we can see how great her fame as a personality and an 
instructress must have been, when we consider from 
what distant parts of the Greek world pupils came to 
be with her. 


Unfounded Charges against Sappho’s Character 


§ 22. Itis necessary at this point to say a few words— 
and they shall be as few as possible—on the subject 
of the charges so often made and so widely believed 
against Sappho’s moral character. These, brutally put, 
are :— 

(1) That her liking for her girl friends was an impure 
affection, such as in later days was from its supposed 
prevalence in Lesbos branded as Lesbianism.? Suidas, 

1 See below, p. 76. The second and third letters read more like 
E and {J on the vase. 


2 Fragm. 14, 17, 39, 110. 
* See Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, p. 73, note. 
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speaking of Atthis, Megara, and Telesippa, merely 
SayS: mpos ds Kat SiaBodrAy eoyxev aicypds dtAlas. 
He evidently does not endorse it. A fragment of 
a biography of Sappho (based, perhaps, on Chamaeleon’s 
treatise),1 recently found in Egypt,? says xarnydpnra 
vm eviwy ws aTaKTos ova TOY TpOTOY Kal yuVvaLKEpaorTpia. 
Ovid is the earliest witness against Sappho, saying in 
his Eptstle to Phaon— 

Atque aliz centum, quas non sine crimine amayi ;® 
and 

Lesbides, infamem quae me fecistis amore ; 
and 

Nota sit et Sappho: quid enim lascivius illa? ¢ 
and 

Lesbia quid docuit Sappho nisi amare puellas ? 5 
There is further a scholion of Porphyrion on Horace, 
Ep. i, 9, 28, vel quia tribas diffamatur esse. Voila tout ! 
This is all that the muck-rake can scrape together from 
the dirt-heaps of the past on this particular charge. 

(2) That Sappho was a courtezan, in plain Biblical 
language, a harlot. Tatian, as we have seen above, 
roundly calls her so ; €raipa ishis term. The ambiguity 
of this word, which is used in its old and innocent sense 
of friend or comrade by Sappho,* may have misled 

1 Cf. also Tatian, Orat. ad Graec, 53, quoted above. 

2 Ox. Pap. 1800, dating from the end of second or beginning of 
third century. We may recall the fact that even Socrates was accused 
of vice with his pupils; see Lucian, De Domo. 4; Juvenal, ii, 10; 
cf. Athenaeus, v, chaps. 12 and 61. 

3 But the best MS. has hic for mon, and crimen means rather charge 
than wrong-doing. 

4 Ars Amat. iii, 331; Lascivus need not have a wholly bad meaning ; 
cf. Apul., Apol. 9, also of Sappho. See § 7 above. 

5 Trist. ii, 365, The Latinis ambiguous. It may mean “ teach girls 
to love”’; cf. Rem. Am. 761. 


* Fragm. 34, 89, 111, 128. Athen. xiii, 57, discusses this question 
in connexion with two of these passages. 
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readers. From Seneca’s scornful allusion to a tract 
by Didymus Chalcenterus on the question An Sappho 
publica fuerit ? we gather that it was a trivial and useless 
subject of discussion.? 

(3) That she conceived a frantic love for a beautiful 
youth named Phaon, lived for a time as his mistress, 
and when deserted by him threw herself from the 
Leucadian Cliff, whether being drowned there or thus 
curing herself of her infatuation is not clearly stated. 

Now in the first place, these charges are mutually 
destructive. If Sappho was addicted to Lesbianism, 
a vice which was not associated with Lesbos till much 
later, she could not well have qualified for a successful 
courtezan—a xddov daudovv, as she calls such a one. 
The instincts of a courtezan lie in quite a different 
direction. Again, the supposed passion for Phaon 
precludes by its intensity and youthful character, let 
alone what we may suppose to have been its fatal termina- 
tion, indulgence in the infamies with which she is charged. 
A complete explanation for the courtezan story is found 
in the fact recorded by several writers, but derided by 
most moderns, that there was another Sappho in Lesbos, 
a courtezan, who was also a #dArpia and possibly, too, 
a lyrist.2 No doubt she was subsequent to the real 
Sappho. This seems a perfectly simple origin for the 
tale, and certainly does not merit the incredulity with 
which it has been treated. It is more than likely that 
the name Sappho was in earlier as it was certainly in 
later times appropriated by the votaries of Aphrodite 
Pandemos. 


1 Seneca, Epist. 88. 

3 Sappho (2) and ®dwy in Suidas, Athen. xiii, 596, says on the 
authority of Nymphis (or Nymphiodorus), fourth century B.c., that 
this other Sappho, a courtezan, was of Eresus. Cf. Hesych. Miles, 
36, and Photius s.v. Aevxdrns. In Anth. Pal. v, 246, we have a 
courtezan named Sappho mentioned. 
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The Phaon Story 


§ 23. The Sappho-Phaon legend—it is nothing better 
than a fable—has permeated literature to a far greater 
extent, owing to its picturesqueness and to Ovid’s, 
if it be Ovid’s, characteristic treatment of it in the 
familiar Epistle to Phaon. A translation of this has 
for convenience been placed at the end of the present 
volume.1 Phaon can in no sense be considered a historical 
character. The fables about him are so various and so 
absurd. Those which relate to the aged ferryman 
beloved by Aphrodite, and those which tell of the youthful 
Phaon, with whom Sappho was infatuated, have little 
connexion with one another. Phaon, “the Shining 
One,” is redolent of myth, and has been identified by 
some with Phaethon or Adonis.2, Sappho mentions 
Phaethon in a newly discovered Fragment, but we have 
no evidence corroborating the statement of Palaephatus, 
that Sappho often made songs about her love for Phaon. 
Wilamowitz ‘ considers this a later Byzantine addition, 
but it is more likely that adrjs in this passage means 
Aphrodite and not Sappho,® so that what Palaephatus 
states is, that Sappho wrote lyrics about the love of 
Aphrodite for Phaon. Nothing could be more likely 
than this, as the Phaon legend was connected with 
Lesbos, and Aphrodite was the presiding goddess of 
Sappho’s poetry. 


1 Pope’s translation was useless for this purpose, as it leaves out 
many lines and is more in the nature of a paraphrase. 

* The story of Phaon being hid by Aphrodite among lettuces is 
told also of Adonis. See Aelian, VH. xii, 17; Athen. iii, 69. 

> 110. 

“ Sappho und Simonides, p. 33 ff., where the whole Phaon legend 
is dealt with at length. 

5 See J. M. F. Bascoul, La Chaste Sappho. 
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The Leucadian Leap 


§ 24. With the relegation of Sappho’s Phaon? to 
the realm of fable falls the whole story, as far as it 
concerns her, of the Leucadian leap. There are so many 
inconsistencies and improbabilities about the entire 
tale, that no reliance whatever can be placed upon it. 
Menander ? is the first author who attributes the leap 
to Sappho, but he only reports it as hearsay (Aédyerar 
is his word), and he discredits his own statement by 
asserting that Sappho was the first to try the leap. 
For Stesichorus, Sappho’s contemporary, makes Calyce 8 
leap earlier, and says nothing of Sappho. Nor 
does Anacreon,* who used the expression as a proverbial 
one. Charon of Lampsacus® gave the priority to 
Phobus of Phocaea, and Strabo says that the ancients 
gave it to Cephalus. Ovid begins the series of love-sick 
jumpers with Deucalion, than which absurdity can no 
further go. Statius,® Alciphron,’? Ausonius,® Photius 
(but he gives Sappho the hetera as an alternative), 
all attribute the leap to Sappho (not necessarily as 
the first to take it). But Photius ® elsewhere, giving 
a list from Ptolemy, the son of Hephaestion, of all those 
who leapt, does not mention Sappho, and Servius,}°® 

1 There was apparently a legend current in Lesbos of the love of 
Philomela for Phaon. See Schone, Untersuch. u. d. Leben a. Sappho. 
Cf. Lunak, Sapphicae Quaesi., p. 80 n. 

* Strabo, x, 452. It 1s not always noticed that the words od 57 
Aéyeras mpwrn Lamrdw, being in anapestic metre, should be added 
to the quotation from Menander. 

Athen. xiv, 619 D. 

Rergk, 19. 

Plut., De Vert. Mul. 18. 

Silv. v, 3, 154. 

vi, 1. 

Idyll. vi, 24; cf. Eptgr. 92, 13. 


Photius s.v. Aevxdrns, and § 190. 
Ad Verg, Aen, 1, 279. 
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after an account of Phaon and Aphrodite and the desire 
of women for Phaon’s love, adds, one of these was 
said to have jumped from the cliff. He says nothing 
about Sappho. Turpilius, who wrote plays modelled 
on Menander, in one called Leucadia calls Phaon’s 
lover Dorcium. All these are damning facts against 
Sappho’s connexion with Phaon, and not less so, that 
no knowledge of it is shown by Herodotus or Aristotle 
or the early writers in general, or by Plutarch or Galen. 


Sappho and the Later Comedy 


§ 25. Most critics have attributed the ill-fame that 
gathered round the name of Sappho to the poets of the 
Middle and New Comedy, but it must be confessed 
that there is little positive evidence for this. In the Old 
Comedy we find Cratinus mentioning Phaon in con- 
nexion with Aphrodite,1 while Plato, the comic writer, 
wrote a Phaon at the beginning of the fourth century B.c. 
—we may suppose on the same subject of the legendary 
Phaon—but he introduces into the play a Leucadian, 
named Philoxenus.2 As far as we know, it was 
Ameipsias who, in the transition stage between the 
Old and the Middle Comedy, first wrote a Sappho.’ 
Of the Middle Comedy writers, Antiphanes wrote a 
Sappho * and a Phaon and a Leucadius.’ In the first 
of these he introduces Sappho as composing and solving 
riddles in verse. Luna&k denies that the Phaon of 
Antiphanes was our Phaon, as a Pythagorean is brought 


1 Athen. ii, 70. 

? Athen. i, 5. He may or may not be the poet. 

® Only one word of this survives, viz. vw8porepov. 

‘ Pollux, x, 40, says he used rudas, etc., in his Phaon—dozep xai 
mapa Lamdot- This may mean, of course, “as in Sappho,” but better 
possibly “as in his Sappho". 

® Or Leucas. 
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into the play. There appears to be a Phaon, who was 
a Pythagorean, in the Tarentines of Alexis. A little 
later Ephippus wrote a Sappho, but we know nothing 
of it! Timocles and Amphis, also poets of the Middle 
Comedy of Alexander’s time, wrote each a Sappho 
play, and the latter a Leucas? also. Diphilus, of the 
New Comedy, treated the same theme, and regardless 
of chronology represented Archilochus and Hippénax 
as lovers of Sappho. Menander, of the New Comedy, 
refers, as we have seen, to Sappho and the leap from 
the Leucadian cliff in his Leucadia. So much for the 
meagre light thrown on this subject by the little that 
we have of the later writers of Comedy at Athens. 


Improbability of the Charges against Sappho * 


§ 26. The great unlikelihood of Sappho having been 
a shameless and abandoned woman will be apparent 
from the following facts. She belonged to a respectable 
family of good descent in Lesbos, as we know from 
the office which her brother Larichus held at Mitylene. 
She married, probably in early life, a wealthy man 
and had a daughter, who lived with her and was cherished 
as the apple of her eye.® She died, as it seems, in her 
own House of the Muses,® and was buried in Mitylene.’ 
Girls from various parts of the Greek world came to her 
for instruction, with the consent, we may suppose, 
of their frends and relations. She was commissioned 
to write wedding songs for friends and strangers, to 


1 Athen. xiii, 572. 

2 Athen. vii, 277, 339 C. 

3% Athen. xi, 487, 599. 

4 See Wilam., Sappho u. Simonides, p. 73. 
5 Fragm. 54. 

¢ Fragm. 61. 

7 Anth. Pal. vii, 17. 
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organize and conduct religious processions in honour of 
Hera, and she wrote hymns to Artemis, the chaste Goddess 
of Marriage. Is it conceivable that a woman of infamous 
character could have done all this? Her countrymen 
honoured her, says Aristotle, though she was a woman. 
Would he not have added xat aceAy7js, had she been 
so? Aristides and Lucian look upon her as an honour 
to her native country. Her head was put upon the 
coins of Eresus and Mitylene. Alcaeus, her con- 
temporary, calls her pure (dyva). She is spoken of 
with praise, or without a word of blame, by such men 
as Solon, Herodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, by the Author of the treatise on the 
Sublime, Demetrius, Plutarch, Dion of Prusa,? Lucian, 
Galen, and Julian. Athenaeus had her poems by heart 
and, though he mentions her very frequently, rather 
defends her than speaks evil of her. Only the impure 
minds of Ovid and Martial tried to drag her down to 
their own level. 


Evidence of Her Own Works 


§ 27. Take again the evidence of her own works. 
There is not a gross or objectionable word to be found 
in the whole of her extant fragments. The utmost 
that can be brought against her is, that in her Ode to 
Aphrodite she speaks of her frantic affection (deAdrns 
not €pws) for another girl, and this, too, in more playful 
than passionate terms; and that in the other great 
Ode she describes in words of the intensest and almost 

1 Fragm. 117. 

? He does, however, say that her love poems were not suitable for 
kings to sing (ii, 24). Plut. (Symp. vii, 8, 2), after censuring the 
practice of discussing Plato over the wine, says that even when 


Sappho is recited (dvadexopuevns ? sung; cf. Athen. xiii, 598) or the 
Odes of Anacreon, he is constrained to set down his cup aiSotcvos. 
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sublime passion the feelings of a lover, not necessarily 
herself, though she assumes the réle, at seeing a rival, 
a man (of no definite individuality, as dérris shows) 
sitting beside a gitl in a position of privileged intimacy. 
Opinions must differ, but it is clearly legitimate to regard 
the poem as objective. Some even suppose it to be 
part of a wedding song! Unfortunately we do not 
seem to have the poem complete, and Catullus, in his 
translation, provokingly breaks off at the crucial point 
to speak of his own affairs. There is nothing whatever 
coarse or prurient in the stanzas we have.? Plutarch, 
it is true, is more willing to allow a subjective feeling 
in the poem. He says:% ‘‘ The words that Sappho 
utters here are veritably charged with fire, and in her 
lyric songs she breathes forth the heat that is in her heart 
using the sweet-voiced muses, as Philoxenus says, to 
heal the anguish of her love.” 


The Subject-matter of her Poems 


§ 28. A general survey of the scanty remnants 
we have of Sappho’s own works cannot fail to throw 
many interesting sidelights on her character, and it 
will be in no way amiss to summarize here the results 
in this connexion. She apparently reproaches her 
brother Charaxus for having brought disgrace on their 
family—how could the Sappho of common repute have 
had the face to blame her brother ?—but longs for his 
safe return and restoration to honour among his fellow- 
citizens (Fragm. 9); and alludes scornfully to Doricha 
(10) ; she has nothing but praises for her other brother 
Larichus.4 She is an ardent and loyal friend (33), 

1 Cf. Wilamowitz, Sappho u. Simonides, p. 58 f. 

2 Nothing, for instance, to compare with Shakespeare, Sonnet 151. 


3 Amat. 18. 
4 Athen. x, 424 E. 
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and mentions several of her companions with the 
sincerest and warmest affection, she listens for the sweet 
footfall of Anactoria, when they are parted (8), recalls 
the joy of their bygone intercourse, and the longing 
for absent friends (6); recording the tender grace of 
one, the beauty of another (14), the lovely hair of a 
third (12), the cleverness of a fourth (23), the swiftness 
of foot of yet another (20). The desertion of Atthis, 
whom she had loved from childhood, stings her (18, 19) ; 
and the forgetfulness of others rankles (35). She laughs 
to scorn the vulgar pretensions of a rich, uncultured 
woman (24). In spite of his flattering compliments, 
‘“‘ pure, sweetly-smiling, violet-weaving,’’ Alcaeus gets 
a rebuff for some unworthy suggestion (27), and a proposed 
marriage between a young man and an older woman 
is discountenanced (28).1 It is not at all clear that 
she is alluding to herself here. We have several references 
to Gorgo and Andromeda, her rivals, the latter of whom 
had stolen away Atthis from her (13-17). 

§ 29. A characteristic utterance of Sappho’s is her 
avowal of delight in aBpoovvn, the life of ease, refinement, 
and delicacy, and its intimate connexion with nobility 
and goodness (41).2 She claims that her nature is 
gentle and child-like (44), but admits that it is susceptible 
to sudden assaults of love (46, 47, 49, 52). Longing 
for the absent (45), pain and cares (42), a wavering 
mind (43), a horror of old age (41,., 31, 156 A), and 
a dread of death (64), the joys of sweet sleep (87), are 
her lot as they are the lot of others. 

§ 30. Sappho’s philosophy of life shows itself in 
various fragments: a dirge befits not the muse-lover’s 


1 Cf. Shak., Twelfth Night, ii, 4, 30. 
2 What a surprising confession of truth for a harlot or a rpBas to 
make | 
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house (61), there can be no real beauty apart from 
goodness (63) ; we need good counsel in respect to the 
gods (62); wealth unbalanced by worth is a perilous 
house-mate (66); there is nothing more dignified in 
anger than silence (65). Proverbs of course appear: 
gold imperishable by rust (67), stir not the shingle (69), 
there are who will not have the honey, if it mean with 
it the bee (69). 

§ 31. J. A. Symonds has descanted in somewhat 
lyrical terms on the “ Lesbian love of physical beauty, 
and sensibility to radiant scenes of Nature ’’, and certainly 
there are in our Sappho many touches showing how 
sensitive her mind was to beauty in all its forms,! as 
seen in Nature and as portrayed in her description of 
it.2, The moon, as the minister of Aphrodite, and as 
“sweet regent of the sky’’, was a special favourite 
with Sappho, “ rosy-fingered’’ she calls her (6,), and 
we have the full moon putting out the fainter light of 
the stars (6,9, 75), and lighting the dance round an altar 
(76), shining over the sea (6,,), moon-set and the sinking of 
the Pleiads at the lonely vigil so exquisitely described (71), 
rosy-armed (41), golden-sandalled Dawn (51), a cool 
orchard, drowsy with the sound of water through the 
apple-boughs (72),5 the last rosy apple of autumn on 
the topmost bough (133), tall flowers on a river’s bank 
(74), the honey-scented clover (6), a maid picking 
posies in a meadow (77), dew and dewy meadows (6,;, 
7), the weaving of garlands by girls in their bloom 
(713, 12,, 78), the tender sapling of a tree (125),4 and 
the many-eared Night (6,.), the many-garlanded earth 

1 Cf. Max. Tyr. 24. 

* Cf. Demetr., On Siyle, 166. 

’ ‘Tl mormorio dell acque gelida traverso 1 rami dei meli,”’ 


Castighon. 
4 Cf. Hom., Od. vi, 163, and Arnold, Sohrab, 332. 
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(73). Then we have the image of doves drooping their 
wings in the chill of death (79), the cicala charming 
the summer heat with his song (80), the dazzling sheen 
of the hyacinth (134), and its fragrant bloom trod in 
the dust by clumsy shepherds (134),1 the lovely heaven- 
haunting swallow (53), the nightingale, the ‘‘angel” of 
the spring (84). We have also fragments of what seems 
to have been the description of a storm at sea (85). 

§ 32. Sappho’s extant verses contain references to 
Aphrodite and Adonis, Eros and Peitho, to Hera, 
Hermes, and Apollo, to Leto, Leda, and Selene, to 
Kalliope, the Muses and Graces, to Prometheus and 
Theseus and Andromeda and Jason and Tithonus. 

§ 33. A main part of her work is taken up with 
epithalamia, the wedding songs for which she was 
famous. To these probably belong the exquisite invoca- 
tion to Hesperus, so inadequately rendered by Byron 
(130), the audacious dialogue between a bride and her 
virginity (135), the contrast between the sweet blushing 
apple out of reach and the purple hyacinth trodden 
under foot by the passer-by (133, 134), the jests at the 
bridegroom and the doorkeeper of the bridal chamber 
(136, 138), and the lately recovered spirited fragment 
describing the home-coming of Hector and Andromache. 

Demetrius? says that the whole tissue of Sappho’s 
poesy consisted of such things as ‘“‘ the Gardens of the 
Nymphs ’’, wedding-songs and love episodes, and that 
she used words that were sweet and beautiful when she 
sang of love and the spring and the halcyon, and that 
the texture of her poetry was woven with every melodious 
word, and, where no word was forthcoming, she coined 
one. Being a true woman, as Athenaeus and Galen 


1 Ibid., 623, 
2 On Style, §§ 162, 166. 
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also have occasion to remark of her, she has allusions 
to dress and ornaments, garlands and kerchiefs and 
rings, unguents and ointments, of myrrh, cassia, and 
frankincense; and favourite words with her are such 
as express grace, tenderness, and delicacy... Gold and 
the rose appear in many a compound. Meleager aptly 
compares her poems to roses, Paia pev adda poda.? 

§ 34. One last point must be mentioned, as evidenced 
by Sappho’s fragments, namely, her confident expectation 
of the immortality of her work. The Muses had given 
her of their choicest gifts, and her lot was one with 
theirs (56, 57). Though she does not claim to touch 
the stars in her pride, yet she affirms that after-ages 
will remember her (25, 58, 59). Like Horace, and Ovid, 
and Shakespeare, she is fain to cry, Non omnis moriar.® 


Verdict in Sappho’s Favour 


§ 35. So much for the first-hand evidence of Sappho’s 
own words. There is nothing here to cause uneasiness 
to lovers of Sappho, nothing that has a nasty flavour, 
no lilies that fester like weeds. All is stimulating and 
exhilarating, yet innocent, as her native Lesbian wine; 
as little malice, as may be looked for in a woman, 


1 aBpos, amados, Bpadivos, padaxos, x.7.A. 

2 Few, that 1s, in his Gavland, but those particular epigrams (three) 
are certainly no roses nor (perhaps) bySappho. The Proem to Meleager’s 
Garland (Anth. Pal. 1v, 1) begins :— 

Many a lily here of Anyte, 
And many an amaryllis tall 
Is twined of Moero, but, Sappho, of thee 
Few flowers, yet they are roses all. 
3 Cf. Pinytus of Byzantium’s Epigram (Anth. Pal. vii, 16; Edm., 
. 167). 
Sappho’s dumb dust and name her tomb contains, 
But all immortal are her magic strains. 

* Reinach, Acad. des Inscript., Compt. Rendus, 1911, p. 729. 
Elle était une petite femme brune vive, de belle humeur, et de franc 
parler, tressaillant & toutes les émotions de la nature et du cceur, 
Malicieuse avec grace, amante avec fougue, de plus poétesse inspirée, 
musicienne accomplie et novatrice. 
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much vivacity, and some humour, the whole outlook 
normal and human, sublimated though it be by the 
fires of imagination and passion, but sane, always sane, 
not at all as Swinburne has so superficially and erroneously 
described her— 


Love’s priestess, mad with pain and joy of song, 
Song’s priestess, mad with joy and pain of love, 


which may be characterized as mere poetical flamboyance. 
So we may here put away once for all with a clear 
conscience, as Welcker,1 Wilamowitz,? Tennyson, and 
all other capable judges have done, the hateful suspicions 
that have clung to and disfigured the glorious image 
of “pure sweetly-smiling, violet-crowned’’ Sappho and 
take her to our hearts, who have already taken her to our 
minds, as anembodiment not only of all that is artistically 
great in mental achievement, but also of all that is 
womanly and lovable in human character. We can 
say of her, as Nossis said of Callo— 
Xaiperw* ov twa yap pep exer Broras, 
and echo a now fairer tribute from Swinburne: 
“‘T, Sappho, shall be one with all high things for ever.”’ 


Sappho’s Art 


§ 36. Now that we have dealt succinctly, but faith- 
fully, with Sappho’s life and character, something must 
necessarily be said of her art, about which there has 
from the first been no dissentient voice. Let us listen 
to one or two ancient testimonies in corroboration 
of this. The author of the treatise On the Sublime, 
in preserving for us to our eternal benefit the great Ode 


1 F. G. Welcker, Sappho von einem herrschenden Vorurtheil 
befreyt, 1816. 

2 Sappho und Simonides, 1913, pp. 15-78. 

* Anth. Pal. ix, 605. 
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Paiverai ot xfvos,1 adds to our obligation by sub- 
joining this illuminating criticism :? 

“ Since in all things there are latent by nature certain 
elements which co-exist with their substance, it is a 
necessary result that we should find a source of sublimity 
in the selection in every case of the most significant 
constituents of a thing and in the power, by combining 
them one with another, of making them as it were into 
one living whole. The reader or hearer is attracted 
in the one case by the choice of points taken, and in the 
other by their aggregation. 

“For instance, Sappho everywhere takes the emotions 
incident to the frenzy of love from the signs that attend 
it, and from the actual reality. But wherein does she 
show her genius? In her wonderful power of both 
choosing and uniting the intensest and most striking 
features of passion.”’ 

After transcribing the poem, the writer goes on :— 
“Do you not marvel how for one and the same purpose 
the writer enlists, as though they were outside of her 
and disconnected, soul, body, hearing, tongue, eyes, 
colour? and how by contraries she is at the same time 
cold as ice and hot as fire, in her right mind and out of 
her senses, terrified and at the point of death? So 
that it might seem that not one passion only moves 
her but a concourse of passions. All such things are 
common with lovers, but it is the choice of the salient 
features and their combination into one that has effected 
such perfection.”’ 

This is an admirable piece of analysis, showing us 
with brief distinctness, wherein consists the sublimity 
of Sappho in her realistic and artistic delineation of 


passion. 
1 Fragm. 14. 
3 Longinus, De Sublimitate, 10. 
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§ 37. Beside this let us set the critical remarks of the 
Halicarnassian grammarian Dionysius on the companion 
Ode to Aphrodite,! concerned as they are more with 
the verbal style. Speaking of the smooth and florescent 
style (yAadupa kal avOnpa avv@eos),? he describes its 
characteristics, and names as its chief exponents Hesiod 
among epic writers and among lyrists Sappho, followed 
by Amnacreon and Simonides, but of tragedians only 
Euripides, and of orators Isocrates. He then goes on: 

‘* Of lyrical poets Sappho seems to me to have achieved 
this style in the greatest perfection, and I will begin 
with this example from her.” 

After transcribing the whole ode, he proceeds: 

“The beauty and charm of this passage lie in the 
woven tissue of the words and the smoothness of their 
adjustment. For the words are set side by side and 
are woven into one piece as by a sort of relationship and 
natural affinity of the letters. Throughout almost 
the entire Ode, the vowels which ordinarily precede 
or follow them, are fitted to the mutes or semi-vowels. 
There are very few instances of the clash of semi-vowels 
with semi-vowels, or of vowels with one another, such 
as jar on the ear. Looking through the whole ode, 
among sO many nouns and verbs and other parts of 
speech, I have found but five or six of the conjunction 
of such semi-vowels as are naturally unfitted to coalesce. 
Nor do I find that these interfere to any great extent 
with the beauty of the diction: juxtaposition of vowels 
occurring actually in the lines I find to be the same in 
number, or even fewer ; but those which occur between 

1 Fragm., 3. 

2 Comp. 23. This phrase is a difficult one to render: yAagupa 
means “easy”’, ‘‘smooth”, as opposed to “abrupt”, “harsh”, 


“obscure”; dv@ypa does not mean “ flowery” or “ florid” but 
Tather “ adorned” or “rich” or “ picturesque ”. 
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the lines are somewhat more numerous. Naturally, 
then, the piece moves smoothly and gently, since the 
structure of the words does not disturb the waves ot 
the sound.” 

These ancient criticisms are useful to us in many 
ways, aS the considered judgment of men who were 
experienced critics familiar with the Greek language 
and with Sappho’s poems. 

§ 38. Dionysius makes very similar comments in 
anothe1 passage,! saying : 

“The easy (yAadvpd) and picturesque (Oearpix%) * 
style, which chooses elegance before sublimity, comes 
next. It always picks out the smoothest and softest 
words, aiming at euphony and melody and the sweetness 
that is their outcome. Then it does not go about to 
set these down just as they come, or to unite them at 
haphazard, the one with the other, but first determines 
which placed by which will be able to render the result 
most musical, and considers according to what arrange- 
ment they must be taken to make the collocation of 
the words more pleasing, and so tries to form a more 
connected whole, taking especial care that the words 
shall unite and coalesce together, and the combined 
rhythm of all be perfectly smooth.” 

Here again, as examples of this style, he instances 
Hesiod, and also Anacreon. 

§ 39. Plutarch,? who more than once mentions 
Sappho’s songs and their effect upon listeners, e.g. 
“Do you not see what a charm there is in Sappho’s 
songs, and how they delight and tickle the ears of the 
hearers ? ’’ evidently was a great admirer of hers. As he 


1 Demosth. 40. 

* Lit. “scenic; it corresponds to dv@ypa above. So “ ornate” 
or “decorative ”’. 

3 Pyth. Or. 6. 
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was one of the most moral men of his age, this fact tells 
greatly in favour of Sappho. 

Demetrius, while treating of the graces (ydpires) 
of Sappho’s style, speaks of the émdwrypa, or 
phrase of embellishment (Fragm. 134), the hyperbole 
(Fragm. 139), repetition or reduplication of a word 
or phrase (Fragm. 35, 129), metaphor (Fragm. 80), 
comparison or simile, and amended simile (Fragm. 91, 
gz). He also mentions her humour, but considers it 
as expressed here unsuitable for lyric poetry (Fragm. 
138). Assonance and alliteration are frequent in the 
fragments and there is even a trace of rhyme.?, Hermogenes 
on Sweetness of style,? quoting the picture of dolce far 
mente in an apple orchard (Fragm. 72), says that all 
pleasures that are not disgraceful can be described 
simply, as, for instance, the beauty of a spot, the variety 
of flora, the distinctive characteristics of a river. Such 
things give pleasure to the eye when seen, and to the 
ear when described. 

§ 40. Lucian, in painting an ideal portrait of wisdom 
and wit,* suggests combining the experience, the ability, 
and the intellect of Aspasia; the greatness of mind 
of Theano (the Pythagorean), who was famed for virtue 
and wisdom; the intelligence and good judgment of 
Diotima; and of Sappho ro yAadupov zis mpoatpécews, 
a very difficult phrase to interpret. It seems to refer 
to the principles or ideals of her art, the smooth and 
easy grace of the execution of her poetic design, and 
defies a concise translation. Mr. Edmonds’s “ refinement 
of character’? can hardly be justified. Lucian is 


1 Comp. §§ 106-67, 

2 e.g. 4g (v at end of every word), 3a, (8), 7a (8), 52 (7), 69 (x), 
77 (a), and for rhyme ? 129,,. 

% Rhet. Graec. ed. Walz, iii, 315. 

“ Image. 18. 
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here, as in the other instances, thinking of mental 
qualities. The same author in his Amores! couples 
Sappho with Theano and Aspasia again, adding to the 
trio Telesilla, the amazon poetess of Argos. 


§ 41. These few extracts, to which may be added the 
various citations from ancient authors introducing some of 
the fragments below, will show how Sappho’s work im- 
pressed the world. We may ask how does it appeal to 
us? The poet Gray, writing in 1767, says: ‘‘ Extreme 
conciseness of expression, yet pure, perspicuous, and 
musical, is one of the grand beauties of lyric poetry... 
This (he adds) I could never attain.”” These are precisely 
the beauties which Sappho attained in an exceptional 
degree. In fact, we could not use better epithets to 
describe her style. To speak of her “ verbal economy ” 
has almost become a commonplace. She had in an 
eminent degree the Greek gift of restraint and literary 
tact and taste, yet she combined this avoidance of 
excess with an intensity of thought and a vividness 
of expression not easily to be matched. There was an 
absolute personal sincerity in her work and, in the 
treatment of her theme, the vehement virility of a man 
combined with the choice daintiness of awoman. Added 
to the dignified passion and sympathetic sensitiveness 
of the Aeolian temperament was perhaps something 
of Oriental fervour and imagination. With her, thought 
and expression go hand in hand in a wonderful way, 
and as Sappho was poet and musician too, and a dancer 
to boot, she was able to combine the melody and sweetness 
of music with the austere harmonies of beautiful words 
and the rhythms of the dance, of all which she had such 
complete mastery, into an exquisite whole, to the fullest 


1 § 30. 
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appreciation of which we have lost one essential key, 
the knowledge of Sappho’s musical measures. Greek 
music, unlike modern, did not use the words of lyrics 
as a mere vocal vehicle for its own expression, but 
coalesced and identified itself with the words, which 
could not, nor were intended to, utter their true meaning 
without it. 


§ 42. Sappho’s style was easy, graceful, pointed, 
direct, and simple—simple above all—and her technique 
was perfect. She differed from Alcaeus in that his art 
was of a grander, broader, and more massive type. 
The subtle harmonies of Sappho were not so much at 
home in the loud notes of politics and war that appealed 
so much to her contemporary. Horace has drawn 
the contrast in a well-known passage! between the 
plaintive note of Sappho (suited to the Mixolydian 
mode which she is said to have invented and the péctis 
which she brought into use) and the fuller tone of Alcaeus, 
with his “dura navis, dura fugae mala, dura bell” ; 
and again in his Alcae: minaces Camenae, and the 
commisst calores Aeohe fidibus puelle. Ovid? makes 
her admit that the lyre of Alcaeus grandius sonat. But, 
though the partiality of Horace is apparently against 
us, we should not hesitate a moment, if the choice were 
ours, to recover the lost poems of Sappho rather than 
those of Alcaeus.2 They both unlocked their hearts 
in their lyrics, and we can imagine many another Alcaeus, 
but there has been only one Sappho, as tuere has been 
but one Joan of Arc. In either case Nature broke the 
die which she had made. 


1 Odes, ii, 13, 27; iv, 9, 6, and 11. 
* Herotd. xv, 30. 
* In the inventory of the Temple of Apollo in Delos M. Homolle 


has discovered an item, “a three-cornered case containing books of 
Alcaeus,” 
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§ 43. It remains to say what can be said as to 
Sappho’s personal appearance. We should naturally 
wish and suppose her to have been rather over than 
under the general high level of Greek beauty, and our 
hearts go with Swinburne when he writes of— 


The small dark body’s Lesbian loveliness 
That held the fire eternal. 


It therefore comes somewhat as a shock to us, when we 
find that ancient tradition will have none of this. A 
scrap of Sappho’s biography recently discovered in 
Egypt? is quite uncompromising in the matter, and 
records: “In appearance she seems to have been quite 
insignificant and unusually plain, being of a dusky 
complexion and small stature.’ Maximus Tyrius,? a 
philosopher of the second century A.D., remarks that 
she was called xad7 because of her poetry, though in 
person she was small and dark. Earlier is Ovid’s 
evidence, if he wrote the Epistle to Phaon, for he makes 
her speak of herself as small and short and dark.? A 
medieval commentator on Lucian * is quite as emphatic 
with his “ As to her body Sappho was extremely ill- 
favoured, being small and dark in appearance, and for 
all the world like a nightingale enfolding a little body 
with misshapen wings.’’ All these statements evidently 
look back to a common source, which was perhaps 
the above-mentioned treatise of Chamaeleon, who was 
Aristotle’s disciple and a man of considerable learning. 


1 Oxyr. Pap. xv, 1800. 

2 24, 7, pixpav ovcav cat pédavav; cf. for the expression Anth. 
Pal. v, 121 (Philodemus), pixny xai pedavedoa. 

8 Heroid. xv, 33, 35, 37—corpore parva, brevis, non candida, 

* Image. 18. The scholion may derive ultimately from Didymus 
or perhaps from Arethas. 
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But the only statement of his relating to Sappho, which 
has survived, lends support to so inaccurate a suggestion 
that we cannot place much reliance upon any other 
details emanating from him. Athenaeus tells us that 
Chamaeleon in his book says, that some writers asserted 
that Anacreon wrote a poem to her, which Sappho 
answered in verse.1 But the latter poem, as Athenaeus 
remarks, is obviously not by Sappho. Nor was 
Anacreon’s poem addressed to her. 

§ 44. We are, in fact, without any means of judging 
of the value of the tradition which makes Sappho plain 
even to ugliness. Perhaps the only thing in its favour 
is, that it is contrary to our preconceived notions, and 
not likely, therefore, to have been invented. But 
this may have been a conception of Sappho’s outward 
semblance to which the comic poets gave currency. 
The undoubted ugliness of Socrates must have been 
a valuable asset to the comic drama. But it is necessary 
to reckon with the possibility that Sappho was not of 
pure Greek descent. Lesbos was at various times 
overrun with settlers from different races of the 
Asiatic mainland. Sappho’s father had a name, 
Skamandronymus, which recalls associations with the 
Troad, a district at one time in the sphere of Lesbian 
influence. Our own Columban? ranks her among 
Troiugenz, and Solinus names her with Asiatic writers, 
which in itself the near proximity of Lesbos to the Asiatic 
coast would hardly seem to warrant. 

§ 45. However that may be, if Sappho was like her 
brother Larichus, she must have been at least of comely 
appearance, as the office which he held was only open to 


1 These are given below, p. 181. See Athen. xiii, 599 C. Bergk, 
Sappho, 26; Anacr. 14. 
2 Epistle ad Fedolium, v, 110. 
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well-born youths who were also edmpezeis.1 Charaxus, 
too, in Posidippus’s epigram#? is called yapies. But 
even if Sappho lacked the beauty of feature which 
we see so idealized in the best Greek statuary, yet she 
must have had compensating charm, and she certainly 
had abundance of wit. Antipater, when he iefers to 
her as the “ glory of Lesbian women with lovely hair,” 
may be using merely a stock epithet with no personal 
relevance, but we should naturally take it that he 
intended Sappho to share in that characteristic. Alcaeus 
has immortalized her with the beautiful epithet 
peAAyoperde, ‘ gently-smiling.”’ We can hardly doubt 
but that her voice was sweet, as in a singer of her own 
songs and a teacher of the art it should needs have been, 
and she is compared to a nightingale,’ and in an epigram 
by Antipater of Sidon called pedAidwvos.4 As a 
dancer too, she would naturally have shapely feet, 
and merit the distinctive epithet zoixcAooduBados which 
Anacreon uses in a poem wrongly supposed to refer to 
Sappho.® 
The epithet «ady merits a few words. We have 
seen above that Maximus ® interprets it to mean that 
her poetry was beautiful. Plato” couples Jamdw 7 
xan with ‘Avaxpéwv 6 codds, but he calls Sappho too 
copy. Plutarch ® also calls her xaAy in connexion with 
the Paiverai por xjvos Ode. Maximus simply repeats 
Plato over again. Athenaeus*® echoes the epithet, 
Eustath. ad Hom., Il, xx, 234 (Schol. Victor). 
See p. 3. 
Schol. Lucian, Jmagg. 18, and Athen. xiii, 598 (from Hermesianax). 
Anth, Pal. ix, 66. See p. 45. 
Bergk, Anacr, 14, 
24, 7, 8a tH dpav trav peddv. 
Plato, Phaedrus, 235b; Aelian, V.H. xii, 19. 


Amat, 763a. 
Athen. x, 424 C. 
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and Julian 1 twice uses it. Themistius contrasts Jamdw 
9 Kady with ITwéapos 6 yevwvaios. Obviously we get 
nothing for our purpose from this epithet. 


Some Testimonies to Sappho 


§ 46. So much for the literary tradition. In con- 
cluding this review of the total materials which remain 
to us for forming a conception of Sappho’s life and 
character, and before we go on to inquire whether any 
representation of her has come down to us, it will be 
enough to quote Strabo’s ? mention of her, as @avpacrdv 
7. xpjua, “a veritable portent,’”” whom no woman of 
recorded times had in her art even approached. 
Demetrius calls her Oecd, divine, and she was universally 
acclaimed as the tenth Muse, as in Plato’s epigram 3 
above, and in this: 

Mnemosyné was struck with amaze, when she heard 
honey-voicéd 
Sappho, for fear that a tenth Muse had appeared 

among men ; 4 

and this— 


Sister elect of Pieria’s Muses, Lesbian Sappho, 
Ninth of the lyric poets am I, but tenth of the Muses ;§ 


and this anonymous epigram : ® 


From Thebes clanged Pindar’s eagle cry; delight 
Breathed from the honey-tongued Simonides ; 
Stesichorus, Ibycus, as flame were bright, 
Sweet, Alcman; dainty-voiced, Bacchylides ; 


Epist. 19 and 30. 

xiii, 617. 

See above, p. 18. 

Anth. Pal. ix, 66 (Antipater of Sidon). 
Ausonius, Epigr. 32, 

Anth, Pal. ix, 571, eis rods é€vvda Aupixous. 
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Charm by Anacreon walked; with subtle grace 
Alcaeus chanted to his Lesbian lyre; 

Sappho of mortals was not ninth, her place 
The tenth among the lovely Muses’ quire. 


Representations of Sappho, inscribed with her name 


§ 47. The earliest representations, or supposed 
representations, of Sappho cannot be dated earlier than 
70 to roo years after her death, which we may conjecture 
to have taken place about 550 B.c. She was not born 
before 620, and had she lived to any great age she would 
have been quoted among the Maxpofio of Phlegon 
or Lucian. Sappho is only represented by name on 
half a dozen red-figured vases of the fifth century B.c., 
none being earlier than 480 B.c., and on late imperial 
Roman coins of the second and third centuries a.p. 
Her name also appears on a gem (from the Marlborough 
Collection),1 but King pronounces the inscription to 
be a forgery ; 2? and on an incised stone? from the Abbé 
Gravelle Collection, where a female figure is shown 
playing on a lyre and leaning against a pillar on which 
the name Lazdw is inscribed. Besides these, one bust 
bears the inscription ZAN®Q EPESIA but it is not 
authentic. * 


Vase Paintings 


§ 48. The earliest coinage of Lesbos, with female 
heads on the obverse, and the red-figured Athenian 
vases on which Sappho is named, are approximately 
of the same period, round about the middle of the fifth 


1 See Reinach, Pierres Gravées, p. 113. King, Handbook of 
Engraved Gems, p. 236 and plate Ixix, 7. 

2 See § 72. 

* Reinach, Pierres Gravées, pl. 1xxxi. 

* For illustration of this see Wolf’s Sappho (Frontispiece). 
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century B.c. Of these two, the vase figures are of no 
use to us in recovering the features of Sappho. They 
are purely conventional, and depict scenes of social life 
among women, musical ‘meetings and such like, or in 
some cases have a symbolical meaning. They tell us 
nothing more than the current conception of Sappho. 
Their intention is not, as a rule, to depict her ? so much 
as to use her name to add to their pictures. They are 
not even of much help towards realizing the customs 
or the costumes of the previous century or a distant 
island. However, such as they are, they merit descrip- 
tion. They are six in all :— 

(r1) The earliest of these, dating from early in the 
fifth century, is the Dzialinsky Vase,? a kalpis from 
Athens. It is inscribed @SA®O, and shows her 
walking alone with a lyre of seven strings in her left 
hand and a plectrum in the right, evidently playing. 
She is dressed in a chiton with sleeves and over it a 
flowered himation, thrown back from the nght shoulder. 
The hair is confined in a sakkos or cloth wrapping, which 
lets a tuft of hair escape at the back, as we see on some 
of the coins hereafter to be mentioned, while the rest 
forms a ball on the nape of the neck. A fold of the 
sakkos seems to enclose two little side-locks that fall 
on the cheek. She wears a necklace and apparently 
ear-rings, in this also resembling the early coins. The 
eye is represented in the archaic flat style. 

(2) Closely following this in date is the magnificent 
crater from Agrigentum, now at Munich, on which 
are represented, with their names, Alcaeus and Sappho 
(SAO). Between the figures runs perpendicularly 

? As with the rddas vase. 

* This is not true, of course, of the Alcaeus vase. 


* Of the period when the black-figured vases were giving way to the 
red-figured ones. 
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the name or words Dama kalos.! Alcaeus 1s seen on the 
left standing with his feet together, holding a lyre of 
seven strings in his left and a plectrum in his right hand. 
His head is bowed, and notes (or words) are apparently 
issuing from his lips. He seems somewhat abashed 
before Sappho, who also carries a similar lyre and 
plectrum, but her lyre hangs down at a slope, and she 
wears a somewhat severe expression. She is evidently 
turning away from Alcaeus and preparing to move off. 
Alcaeus is bearded and the ends of his hair fall down 
in curls over his cheek and neck, the rest being confined, 
except for a tuft over the forehead, by a single band, 
the extremities of which hang down in two tassels over 
the nape of the neck. He is dressed in a broidered chiton 
and a himation thrown back from the right shoulder. 
Sappho is dressed in a chiton and peplus, which is with- 
drawn from her right arm. She wears a necklace and 
apparently ear-rings. Her hair is bound by a single 
band, and she wears a wreath of ivy leaves. Two locks 
hang down over her breast on the right side and one 
on the left, and a plait of hair and long locks reaching 
below her knees hang down her back. The hair on her 
forehead escaping from the band forms a fringe. 

This picture has generally been taken—and surely 
with reason—to depict the incident recorded in Fragm. 27, 
where Alcaeus is supposed to have made some unworthy 
proposal to Sappho, which she rejects with a tactful 
rebuke. If this is so, the vase is of extraordinary interest 
to us. If we could think of Alcaeus and Sappho as 
being exiled together to Sicily, we might by a flight 
of fancy regard the incident as having occurred in Sicily, 
and so have come to be portrayed on a vase at Agrigentum. 

On another side of the vase appear two similar figures, 


= 1 Cf. CIG, 7759. 


8b da aovf | 
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the man on the left wreathed with ivy, bearded, and 
with locks of hair falling down his back, holding up 
a cantharus in his right hand, with a washael to the 
smiling figure opposite to him, who is also wreathed 
with ivy and wears her hair in exactly the same way 
as in the first picture. She carries in her right hand 
a little jug, or oinochoé, held out towards the male 
figure, corresponding to his cantharus. Their dress 
is similar to that of the other two figures. Each carries 
a branch of ivy in the left hand. The word kxadAos 
issues from the lips of each. There does not seem any 
imperative reason! why these figures should not be 
Alcaeus and Sappho again, celebrating a reconciliation 
over the wine-cup. 

(3) Dating a little later and about the middle of 
the century is the next vase painting from the Middleton 
Collection in Paris. It is the well-known and enigmatical 
taAas vase. It shows Sappho, and in Eros, as Comparetti 
suggests, the Love of Sappho personified. She is seated 
on a three-legged stool without a back, dressed in a long 
chiton and short upper garment, her feet on a footstool. 
She holds in her left hand a scroll of her poems, and her 
right rests on the edge of the stool. Her hair is bound 
with crossing bands, as we shall see it in the “‘ Sappho ” 
busts, some hair escaping over the forehead, and a spiral 
curl by the ear. She wears a necklace and bracelets. 
She is gazing intently at her scroll, while a nude winged 
Eros crowned with a garland, coming in haste, offers 
her a wreath. Over the sitting figure’s head is SANon, 
and over Eros’ outstretched arm the word TAAAS. It 
is most probable that this cryptic word refers not to the 
Phaon fable, which was probably not invented then, 
but to the bitter-sweet ? consequences of that passion 


* The cantharus is supposed to show that Dionysos is depicted. 
* Fragm. 18, 46, 47. 
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of love which Sappho so certainly experienced and so 
feelingly portrayed. 

(4) A little later still is the Michaelis lecythus in Berlin, 
carrying us a stage further in the idealization of Sappho. 
It represents a group of ten major and three minor figures 
with a bird singing and a dappled fawn. In the centre 
sits Thamyris, the fabled Thracian bard who challenged 
the Muses for supremacy in song, with a gorgeous 
lyre of twelve strings in his left hand and a plectrum 
in his right. He is dressed in a splendid embroidered 
spangled and decorated coat. His cloak is apparently 
thrown off and he is sitting upon it (no chair being shown 
here or elsewhere in the picture). His legs are bare 
and he wears buskins. His curled hair is wreathed 
with bay. Over him is the name OAMYPIE. On 
the upper part of the picture, parallel with Thamyris 
on his left, are two figures, one Apollo, as the name 
above him shows, wreathed with bay and holding a 
branch of bay upright between his left hand and his 
body. He has his back turned to Thamyris, and seems 
to take little interest in the proceedings. Back to back 
with him is a female figure, holding and gazing, as she 
walks forward, at what looks like a necklace depending 
from her left to her nght hand, but the component 
parts, consisting of little discs, are not threaded together 
and seem to be falling from the one hand to the other. 
Her head-dress is peculiar, and it is not clear whether 
she wears a stephané or a broad stiff band over her 
forehead. Her part in the scene is not obvious. Beyond 
Thamyris, on his right, is a complicated group of figures. 
On the upper line is Aphrodite sitting with Eros winged 
on her right shoulder and looking up at him. She 


1 So Comparetti. 
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wears a jewelled stephané, and a necklace, and is dressed 
in a close-fitting chiton down to her feet. Over her lap 
and leaning on it, bends a girl in a similar chiton with 
necklace and bracelets, her hair tied simply at the back 
leaving a knot of hair beyond the band. She 1s stretching 
her right hand towards a bird with open beak released 
by a winged boy. The boy’s right hand rests on the 
knee of a woman, who sits below Aphrodite, with her 
left arm round another (wingless) boy. He stands 
below her with his right foot on her chair (the chairs 
are not represented). To the right of Aphrodite’s head, 
and a little above the girl bending over her is the inscrip- 
tion SAO (? for SAO), which must refer to the lower 
figure and not to the one we have called Aphrodite. 
The figure below, which is gazing at Thamyris, as Sappho 
also seems to be, has a stephané, and is most probably 
Peitho. The winged boy is supposed to be Himeros 
and the other boy Pothos. The bird would be a 
nightingale, as connected in legend with Thamyris, 
and also a designation of Sappho. To the right of 
Aphrodite is a standing figure, wearing a stephané, 
with a lyre and plectrum raised as if to strike the lyre. 
She will be perhaps a Muse. Before her is a girl sitting 
with a roll in her left hand and her right hand raised 
towards her mouth. She and the Muse above are looking 
at Thamyris. Below and to the left of Thamynis 
is another similar girl, with necklace and ear-rings, sitting, 
a lyre lying idle in her nght hand at her side, with a 
dappled fawn beyond it and looking away from her. 
Lastly, there is a similar girl below and beyond Apollo, 
sitting with a lyre in her left hand, but no plectrum. 
She too gazes at Thamyris. The whole represents a 
musical display of some kind, but Sappho’s part in it, 
or that of her three girl companions, is not so clear as 
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might be wished. Her affectionate relations with 
Aphrodite is the only point of interest plainly discernible. 
The whole picture is a lovely composition, and the 
figures and their features, though conventional, more 
than usually attractive. 

(5) Late in the fifth century is the probable date 
of the painting on the three-handled damaged hydria 
at Athens. It represents Sappho seated reading from 
a roll on which the words are still to some extent decipher- 
able. Behind her stands a girl holding a wreath of 
ivy leaves over her head. Inscribed above her is the 
name Nikopolis, though the | seems more like an E and 
the K more like UW. The girl standing in front of the 
figure of Sappho holds a six-stringed lyre out towards 
her, between which and Sappho’s head is inscribed 
the word 2Arros, equivalent we may suppose to 
Lamdovs, signifying that the lyre is Sappho’s.2 Over 
this girl’s head and arm is the name KaAAs. Behind 
her is another girl unnamed, with her left hand on 
Kallis’s shoulder. The attitude of Sappho is very similar 
to that of a girl reading from a scroll on a gem in the 
British Museum.* The hair of all the girls is fastened 
with bands and has a general resemblance to the coiffure 
of the Albani bust. They are dressed in chiton and 
himation, the latter, except in the case of the lyre- 
holder partly thrown off. The interest of this picture 
centres in the words on the scroll. The roll which 
Sappho is holding in both hands is only unrolled as far 
as the first column. As the appearance of the part 
still unrolled, held by the right hand, suggests, there is 
much more to be unrolled than has been already opened. 


1 See p. 76. 

2 Edmonds, Class. Quart., Jan. 1922, takes the genitive to mean 
the picture 1s that ‘‘ of Sappho”. 

3 See below. 
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The two ends that curl over, as held by Sappho, have 
written upon them perpendicularly on the left margin 
NTEPOENTA (probably, though the last three letters are 
doubtful). Some prefer to read wrepa eyer, and certainly 
the fifth letter seems angular! for an 0, and the N is 
not visible owing to horizontal lines drawn by the painter 
to mark the outside of the roll. On the right-hand 
curled-over margin the word EMEA is clear. The 
two words obviously give the title of the roll. After 
évea there is room for a letter or two, and slight traces 
of what may be letters. From the illustration it will be 
seen that Sappho’s hands cover a portion of the words 
inscribed on the roll. It is clear from certain indications 
that the letters were painted in after the hands were 
drawn. 


re] GEO! 
wy HEP I 
O| NN 
QUE PE 
OLN 
+t; APX 
Cl OM 
ALA 
~h 
NS 
Tl 
N 


ee 


1 In the original it is more like a delta with the right limb of the 
triangle not joined. 
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As the reproduction here given shows, the words on the 
inner face of the roll read, Qeo., neprwy emewv apyopmat, 
aAd’ <a>vati<w>v. The doubtful and difficult letters are 
in line nine, the second letter of which may be a J, 
but the slope of the down stroke is more pronounced 
than in the letter before it. In line ten the remains 
of the second letter seem rather to point to a 2 than 
an A, which would have to be very much tilted to 
correspond to the traces that remain. The main objection 
to the reading ava:riwy is that it involves letters in 
lines 9, I0 and 11 being covered by the hand. 
As they were not all painted in, this is possible.! 
Mr. Edmonds reads ovarwv,? but the 0 is more than 
doubtful, and in the eleventh line the straight line after 
the T cannot be twisted into an 9. Mr. Edmonds 
has dealt very fully with the whole of this interesting 
inscription in his article in the Classical Quarterly 
mentioned above, to which we cannot do better than 
refer our readers. He thinks we may have here genuine 
words of Sappho. But Pauly-Wissowa in the Real- 
Encyklopadie are much more doubtful. 

(6) A three-handled red-figured hydria, of which 
the whereabouts is now unknown. It was found in 
Attica in 1880, and passed into private hands. Mylonas 
thus describes it:3 Five women appear on the front 
face, four of whom are completely preserved, but of 
the fifth, the furthest on the left, only the feet. On 
the right under the handle of the hydria sits a woman 
dressed in a fine chiton and over it a himation, playing the 


1 But we are not at liberty, Mr. Edmonds says, to suppose that 
letters are hidden under the fingers of the hand which holds the roll. 

2 «Good to hear.” Cf. a gem illustrated in Jac. Gronovius, 
Gemmae et Sculpturae antiquae, where a woman with a lyre is seen 
leaning on a pillar, behind which are the words ovijoas éxo.as (?). 

* Bulletin de Corresp. Hellénique, iv, 373 (1880), in Mélanges 
Archéologiques. The vessel was badly damaged when found. 
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double flute. Her seat (as in the Thamyris vase) is 
not shown. In front of her, fixed high up on the wall, 
is an object of an indefinite character, the upper part 
being like a Phrygian flute (€Avuos), and the lower 
like a faenza. Next, as an inscription tells us, comes 
Sappho, dressed similarly except that her himation is 
adorned with broad borders. She is sitting and playing 
on the tortoiseshell lyre. Above her head appears 
the inscription SAoV (= Lavdw in the Boeotian 
dialect, says Mylonas).1 Opposite her is a woman 
wearing a sleeveless fringed chiton with a border and 
a double cloak, the left foot resting on a raised floor, 
which is not shown (as was also the case in the Thamyris 
vase). Her hand is gracefully pointed towards her 
mouth (compare again with this the same vase), as 
she listens attentively to Sappho playing. Behind 
her stands another woman in a long chiton and cloak, 
playing on a sambuca.2 It is evident that a musical 
entertainment or contest is in progress. 

It is unfortunate that Mylonas did not give us a much 
more detailed description of the figures, as the vase 
cannot be traced. There is, besides the above apparently, 
a red-figured lekythus in private hands in Austria 
inscribed 2AO, which would date like the others from 
the fifth century.® 


Paintings of Sappho 
§ 49. Before passing on to the coins, it may be 
mentioned that only one picture of Sappho is recorded 
by ancient writers. It was by a certain Leon,* of whom 
1 Others take it as = Zazdovs, but Edmonds as Jamdgot 
* A Synan musical instrument with a very shrill tone. 
3 See Katalog d. Wiener Arch. Ausstellung. 1893, p. 79, n. 1026. 


‘ Pliny, N.H. xxxv, 35. The word psalirtam, which 1s sometimes 
taken, to agree with Sappho, probably belongs to the sentence before. 
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the only fact known is that he painted this picture. 
This picture (or possibly another one) is the subject 
of an epigram by Damocharis about A.D. 400.! 


Quick Nature gave thee, Painter, skill to draw 

The Muse of Mitylene without flaw. 

Her eyes are wells of brightness that do show 
How her swift fancies with deft thoughts o’erflow. 
Her skin by nature smooth, by art undressed, 
Makes her simplicity more manifest. 

Her face’s blended thought and mirth declare 
That Cypris and the Muse are mingled there. 


Sappho Represented on Coins 


§ 50. We will now pass on to the evidence of coins 
(with which, to some extent, the busts must be associated). 
These, as far as they are concerned with Sappho, belong 
to two distinct epochs, the first covering the 250 years 
between 500 and 250 B.c.; and the second, the hundred 
years between 150 and 250 A.D. In the first period 
we have three different coin-issues to deal with among 
the early coins of Lesbos, Mitylene, and Eresus. These 
are (a) coins of about 500 B.c. or a little later, made 
of a debased metal, and called dillon; (6) coins struck 
in electrum, an alloy of gold and silver. Though quite 
small (sixths), they are of singularly beautiful work- 
manship. They date from about 450 to 350 B.c.;? 
lastly, (c) small bronze coins issued during the next 
hundred years under Alexander and his successors, 
The second and later issues, with which we are here 
concerned, were of imperial bronze coins of Mitylene 
and Eresus, under Antoninus Pius, Commodus, Julia 
Domna, and Gallienus. 


1 Anth. Pal. xvi, 310 (Planudean Anthology). 
4 And so synchronize with the earlier busts. 
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AUTONOMOUS ELECTRUM COINS OF LESBOS 
(440 350 BC ) 
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§ 51. There would appear to be no silver coins 
bearing the head of Sappho. Yet Wolf, on the frontis- 
piece of his edition of Sappho, gives illustrations of 
two.! The first is a coin of largish size with a female 
head to r., the hair being entirely hidden in a loose 
coif.2 The reverse has a polypus with MYTIA above 
it. The second has on the obverse a pleasing female 
head to right, with a simple wreath as fillet, and some 
locks hanging down the back. This is not like a Sappho 
head. The reverse has the legend [ANON AESBIS, and 
shows her playing the lyre, as she walks, and apparently 
singing. She wears a chiton, and her upper garment 
is bellied like a sail behind her by the wind.? Her hair 
is arranged in the same way as that of the head on the 
obverse. 

§ 52. Weare told by those whose judgment is entitled 
to every respect that there is no instance known of the 
portrait of any historical character on coins before the 
time of Alexander, and consequently that there can be 
no question of Sappho’s head being so represented on 
the early coinage of Lesbos. But some considerations 
would appear to make it not impossible, however 
improbable, that Sappho may have formed an exception 
to this rule. It is not inconceivable that there may 
have been an early portrait statue of Sappho, from 
which a mint -artist might have borrowed certain features, 
and we know that on a coin of Himera, struck before 
its name was changed from Therma to Himera, and 
therefore not long after its foundation in 648, is a repre- 
sentation of Stesichorus, Sappho’s contemporary, 


1 See Biirchner, Zests. f. Numismat. ix, pt. ii, 1881, p. 127. No 
doubt these two coins are considered forgeries. 

* For similar examples see below, p. 65. 

* Cf. the coin of Syracuse mentioned § 58. 
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evidently taken from a statue.1 Besides, Sappho may 
be called an exceptional case. She was regarded in 
early times (exactly how early is not known) as the 
tenth Muse, which gave her a semi-divine character. 
This is brought out in the Epigram of Dioscorides *— 


Thou of Aolian Eresus the Muse, 

Sweet pillow for all youthful loves to use, 
Sappho. with whom each Muse her honour shares 
On Helicon, for thine is breath like theirs,— 
Either with thee, his lifted torch in hand, 

Hymen heside the nuptial couch doth stand, 

Or Cinyras’ son thou mournest, Cypris’ love, 
Looking upon the Blest One’s holy grove: 

Hail, Queen, as gods are hailed, or near or far, 
For daughters of the Gods thy songs still are. 


She was looked upon as Aphrodite’s high-priestess, 
her minister and favourite, and it is as natural, as it is 
easy, to suppose that, if her features were known even 
for fifty years after her death, her head might have been 
taken, perhaps in an idealized form, to stand for 
Aphrodite,? or the Muse of Poetry. There was constant 
intercourse with Egypt even in Sappho’s time, and the 
art of portrait sculpture had been known in Egypt for 
centuries. We should rather expect her to be honoured 
from the first with some statue or representation on 
the coinage. At all events we know that later she was 
so honoured. Aristotle 4 implies that she received some 
such tribute from her fellow-citizens, and Pollux, in 


1 See Burchner, Zezts. f. Numtsm. 1x, pt. un, p. 111, 

3 Anth. Pal vu, 407; see below, p. 184. 

* The possibility of a mortal head being utilized in any form for 
a divine one 1s stoutly denied by some. 

4 Rhet. 1398b. 
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the time of Marcus Aurelius, states explicitly that the 
Mitylenaeans put her head upon their coins.? 

§ 53. As Bernoulli has pointed out, there are several 
points in connexion with these coins which raise a 
prejudice in our minds in favour of the head represented 
upon them being intended for Sappho. Such are the 
place of minting, the tortoiseshell lyre on the reverse, 
and the treatment of the hair in certain coins. To 
this may be added the fact that some of the busts or 
statues most generally accepted on other grounds as 
representing Sappho, recall the style of head upon 
the coins. Moreover, the long continuance of this type 
on the coinage shows that it was considered as especially 
appropriate to Mitylene. We may, therefore, without 
much misgiving take it, with the limitations before 
specified, that Sappho was meant to be represented 
upon some at least of these coins. That the features 
of the head are not always quite the same need not be 
a fatal objection to this view, as even in the later 
undoubted representations of such notable persons as 
Alexander we find great divergence in the heads depicted, 
both on coins and in busts. 

§ 54. As Sappho is not named on the early electrum 
or bronze coins, it is only by conjecture that these can 
be assigned to her. It is not so with the later bronze 
coins of the Imperial age. Some of these have a bust 
of Sappho with her name attached, others have a figure 
with a lyre, either seated or standing, which is obviously 
meant for Sappho, though not actually named so. 
Admiration for Sappho, as we see from the many 
references to her in the writers of the period, was widely 


1 Onom. ix, 84. Though he may be referring only to the recent 
appearance of Sappho’s head upon the coins of Mitylene or Eresus, 
yet a consideration of the whole passage shows that this is by no 
means certain. 
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prevalent in the century during which these coins were 
issued. The coins which thus revived the memory 
of Sappho were struck at Eresus and Mitylene. The 
former were undoubtedly meant to portray the poetess, 
and not the courtezan of Eresus,! and we can conceive 
of no other 1eason for this except that she was born 
there, though her home became and remained Mitylene. 

§ 55. The coins with which we are concerned here 
are :— 

(t) A coin of Antoninus Pius? with his head on the 
obverse. On the reverse is a head of Sappho with 
the legend CAMon and apparently EPEC. The hair 
is bound with a sphendoné, or sling-pattern band, letting 
a tuft of loose hair escape behind. 

(2) The second, issued under Antoninus Pius? (as is 
supposed from the coiffure), at Mitylene, has a most 
striking portrait of Sappho on the obverse, facing right, 
with the legend vAN Q. In both the extant specimens 
there is this gap between the two letters without any 
trace of the missing letter, which would be @, but 
might conceivably be fm. The reverse has MYTIA- 
HNAIQN and a_seven-stringed lyre. The portrait 
shows energy, intellect, and individuality. 

(3) The third is a coin of Commodus,‘ with his head 
upon the obverse. The reverse gives the bust of Sappho 
with legend CAN®Q EPEC. Though somewhat 
similar to the head on the first coin, the Sappho here 


1 Athen. xm, 596 E. 

* In the Bibhothéque Nationale, Pans. It is not mentioned by 
Forrer, or Burchner, or Bernoulli. 

® See Burchner, Zettschr. f. Numism. 1x, pt. 11, and plate, and Forrer, 
Revue Belge de Numtsm, 1901, p. 401, who gives an atrocious illustra- 
tion of 1t 

“ See Burchner, 2b1d., p. 116, and pl. iv, 7. 

5 A very rare 1f not unique specimen, also at Pans. 
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has a more pleasing and less distressful expression. 
Biirchner speaks of the mouth and eyes as exhibiting 
schmachtende Sehnsucht. The hair shows the same 
loose tuft at the back, though owing to the worn condition 
of the coin, this is not well seen, and the coiffure is not 
clearly discernible. It seems from the furrows that 
appear at the top of the head as if the hair was bound 
with bands at regular intervals. In the previous coin 
(2), though the coin is in good preservation, it is difficult 
to be sure whether the hair is bound with bands or wound 
round with plaits of hair as has been done in modern 
days. But there is certainly no tuft or knot of hair 
at the back. 

§ 56. The other coins of this period, which do not 
bear Sappho’s bust, but certainly refer to her, show 
her as sitting or standing w‘th a lyre in her hands or 
at her side. These are: 

(rt) A small bronze coin of Eresus of the Antonine 
period in the Vienna Collection.2 The obverse has 
Hermes bearded and wearing a petasus. He stands 
on a base or ship’s prow holding a caduceus in his right, 
and a horn of abundance in his left hand, with the letters 
EPES!I. On the reverse is a figure, with SAoon 
inscribed opposite, sitting to left. She holds in her out- 
stretched right hand a plectrum (or possibly a roll), and 
leans her left arm on a lyre placed behind her on a seat. 

§ 57. The other four coins which give a figure of 
Sappho without her name, are coins of Mitylene, two 
of the reign of Pius, of which one has the bust of Julia 
Procla on the obverse, and the other that of a second 


' The back of the head 1s quite round, nearly as much so as in 
the extraordinary bust at the Terme Museum in Rome. 

* Burchner, zbid., p. 117, pl. 1v, 9. 

® Burchner, zbzd, p. 115, pl. iv, 8. 
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heroine, Nausicaa.! The reverse of the Procla coin 
represents Sappho in chiton and peplus seated to right 
and playing on a lyre of four strings set on her knee, 
or (in a second series) standing to right and holding 
with both hands a lyre placed on a column 2 and playing 
it. The obverse of the Nausicaa coin is similar to the 
former of these. Both coins have on the obverse the 
name of the Strategus and MYTI or MYTIA or the 
full name. 

The third coin was struck, probably at Mitylene, 
under Julia Domna, and there is a specimen at Vienna. 
On the reverse Sappho is seated to left. Her night 
arm is obliterated, while her left hand holds a lyre placed 
beside her on the chair. This is somewhat similar to 
the Eresus reverse. 

Lastly, there is a coin with the bust of Gallienus on 
the obverse, and on the reverse Sappho in chiton and 
peplus seated to right on a high-backed chair, and playing 
a lyre. The reverse also bears the inscription 
MYTIAHNAIQN and the name of Valerius Aristo- 
machus. 

§ 58. Besides the above, an attempt has been lately 
made * to prove that Sappho is represented on a Syracusan 
coin of the third century B.c. It is a half-drachma, 
having on the obverse a laureated head of Apollo, and on 
the reverse SYPAKOSIOI, and a female figure standing 
to left wearing a long chiton and diploidion, her over- 
garment being bellied like a sail behind her. In her left 
hand she carries a branch of laurel, and in her right a 
half-opened roll, on which are traces of words, perhaps 
never intended to be decipherable. Mirone thinks 


1 Forrer, Rev. Belge de Numtsm. 1901, p. 420. Biirchner, Zeztts, 
ad. Numism., pl. iv, 8 (reverse). 

2 Cf. the gem below, p. 73. 

* Rev. Numism., ser. iv, vol. xxv, 1922, with plate. 
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this to be a representation of Silanion’s statue which 
stood in the Prytaneum of Syracuse till stolen by Verres.1 

§ 59. It has been supposed with great probability, 
that all the reverses of the Imperial coins, which represent 
Sappho, were taken from statues, and certainly they 
have every appearance of being so, but there is no positive 
evidence on the subject. 


Busts of Sappho? 


§ 60. It is somewhat surprising that not a single 
statue or bust has come down to us bearing Sappho’s 
name.* So famous a personality, and one so especially 
adapted for artistic treatment, must have been constantly 
represented both in painting * and sculpture. It is, 
moreover, most unlikely that not one of these representa- 
tions should have come down to our time. We have 
seen that there are five or six vases, brittle things at 
the best, in which Sappho is pictured, still extant. It 
is natural to suppose that the sculptors of the fifth 
century B.c. when Sappho, as the vase-paintings show, 
was in the minds of men, exercised their skill upon 
a subject likely to be so congenial to them. Yet as 
a matter of fact we have definite records of only two 
statues of Sappho known in antiquity. There is the 
celebrated statue by Silanion, an Athenian sculptor 
of the fourth century, just mentioned. Cicero, who 


1 Cicero, Ad Verrem, ii, 4, 57. Others think the Albani bust is 
taken from Silanion’s statue. 

* For these see Bernoulli, Griech. Ikonographie, i, 64-72; 
Furtwingler, Masterpieces, pp. 69 ff.; Percy Gardner, J.H.S. 1918, 
38, pp. 1-26. 

* There is, indeed, a bust with the inscription SANOQ EPESIA 
given by Bellori, Imagg. 63, and pictured by Wolf in the frontispiece 
of his Sappho, but the inscription is a forgery. 

‘ The only picture of Sappho we hear of was by a painter named 
Leon (see above). 
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may very likely have exaggerated its merits, calls it 
opus tam perfectum tam elegans tam elaboratum. If 
not a masterpiece, it must at all events have been a 
fine work of art, though Silanion did not stand in the 
highest rank of sculptors. Words can scarcely express, 
says Cicero, the sense of loss felt by the people of 
Syracuse, when this splendid work of art was carried 
away by Verres, leaving only its base with a very noble 
inscription in Greek upon it, discarded, he maliciously 
asserts, because Verres could not read it.1. Why the 
Syracusans held Sappho in such honour is not known, 
but it may have some connexion with her flight to Sicily. 
Theocritus, himself a Syracusan, was, as his imitations 
of her show, an admirer of Sappho in the third century 
B.c. Possibly, as we have already seen, this very statue 
was portrayed on a Syracusan coin.? 

§ 61. The only other statue, of which we have any 
knowledge, is one which existed much later in the 
gymnasium called Zeuxippos in Constantinople. 
Christodorus, a poet of Egypt about a.D. 500, thus 
speaks of it in his metrical description of the statuary 
there : 


The Lesbian Sappho there at rest was wrought, 
The clear-voiced sweet Pierian bee ; 3 

Giving the silent Muses all her thought 
She seemed to weave some lovely melody. 


No certain copy of this statue has come down to us. 
§ 62. Before glancing at the numerous busts and statues 
that have been called Sappho, we must discuss a little 


1 Probably the epigram of Antipater given above, p. 45. 

2 Though some (Winter and Bernoulli) think that the Albani bust 
is taken from Silanion’s statue. 

? On the gem in the Marlborough Collection generally taken to 
represent Sappho, there are in the field a lyre and a bee. 
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more fully one of the main points which lead to this 
identification, and the one which chiefly connects them 
with the so-called ‘‘ Sappho ”’ coins of the early periods. 
This is the style of coiffure which we find depicted on 
the different busts and coins. But as the different types 
to some extent run into one another, it is not always 
easy to differentiate them. 

There are three general types, (a) a coif or kerchief } 
covering the whole head,? so that no hair shows at all. 
French writers sometimes call this a cécryphale and 
the Germans faube. That something similar may 
even still be in use among the Greeks seems probable 
from an entry in Lady Franklin’s Diary (6th July, 
1858),2 where she speaks of a Greek lady of Chalcis 
whose ‘‘ head was covered in an indescribable way 
with a silk kerchief, entirely covering it, passing from 
the forehead behind’. Possibly something of the 
same kind was meant by the yerpopaxrpa, sent by 
Sappho for Aphrodite. (5) The second variety is often 
termed the od«kos,® where the hair is mostly covered 
by a wrap, but some is left visible either quite at the back, 
as in the Antonine coins and the Dzialinski vase, and 
the lovely Vienna bust; or on the hinder part of the 


1 For examples see Wolf’s Sappho, Frontispiece, No. 3, and the 
Agostino gem, 7b1d., No. 2; also the beautiful gem in King’s Hand- 
book, pl. lxix, 6; the Albani Statue and the Téte du cécryphale, 
Pottier (Corr. Hellén. i, 596); the Pitti Palace bust; and the terra- 
cotta relief at Rome. 

? Also found on Phocaean coins. There seems to have been an agree- 
ment between Phocaea and Mitylene as to a common coinage. See 
Newton, Trans. Roy. Society of Literature, 1866. 

® See under date, Lady Franklin’s Diary—in her Life by W. F. 
Rawnsley, 1923. 

* Gipsies sometimes wear a similar head-dress. 

® Fragm, 97. 

* This is also applied sometimes to the little cup made by the 
sphendoné to hold up the back knot of the hair. 
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crown as in the Albani bust, and some of the early 
coins of Lesbos ;! or in streaks or slits here and there 
where the folds of the bands do not overlap, as in the 
Terme bust at Rome and the one in the Galeria Geografica 
at the Vatican and the bust in the British Museum, 
1828. (c) There is thirdly the sphendoné or “ sling ’’ 
type of head-dress. The hair is wound about with one 
or more bands, a part of which broadens out like a sling. 
These bands are wound round the hair twice or thrice, 
separating the back portion in a knot or tuft, which is 
held up by a small cup of band-cloth like a little sakkos.? 
Such an arrangement of the hair is seen on the “‘ Oxford ” 
bust, and the rdAas vase, and in the figures on the 
Athenian hydria. Noticeable, too, is the straight line 
of the crown of the head carried right on to the end 
of the back knot. 

Two other characteristic features of the coiffure 
deserve mention. These are the little spiral curls that 
are seen beside the ears in some of the older busts and 
statues, as in the Hope Statue at the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, and the Albami bust;? and a trait which 
Professor Gardner says is more archaic, the long curls 
which fall down upon the neck and shoulders, as in the 
janiform bust at Madrid‘ and the Bellori bust with 
the forged inscription,’ and in the Munich vase of Alcaeus 
and Sappho. 

§ 63. There must be nearly fifty busts or statues, 
which at different times and by various persons have 


1 Cf. Brit. Mus. Catal. Troas, etc., pl. xxiii, 7. 

2 This is sometimes named opisthosphendoné. 

3 Also in some of the electrum and bronze coins of Lesbos; cf. too 
the Lansdowne bust. 

* See Furtwingler, Masterpieces, p. 68. 

5 See frontispiece to Wolf’s Sappho. 
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been taken to represent Sappho, but at least a third 
of these are more or less fanciful attributions. Not 
one can be dated earlier than the middle of the fifth 
century B.c., that is, more than Ioo years after the 
probable date of Sappho’s death and a quarter of a 
century subsequent to the issue of the earliest coins of 
Lesbos. 

The earliest type of statue assignable as a Sappho? 
is shown by its style to be of the Pheidian school, and 
may, as Furtwangler and others think, be modelled 
on a draped Aphrodite by Pheidias. These have the 
early spiral curls, and the narrow eyes characteristic 
of statues of Aphrodite. There is no likelihood that we 
have a real historical portrait of Sappho in any of these 
busts. The varieties of the type presented and the 
divergence from the coin-type make it impossible to 
accept such a view. But, on the other hand, we cannot 
regard these representations of her as purely conventional 
in the same sense as, for instance, are the busts of Homer. 
Perhaps a goddess was originally typified, but the head 
afterwards individualized to represent a mortal. 

§ 64. A second series of heads, somewhat later in 
date than the preceding, consists of many examples, 
and is best exemplified by the Oxford bust, the Castellani 
bust in the British Museum, the bust in the possession 
of Sir Alfred Mond, from the late Sir J. C. Robinson’s 
sale, and the Madrid bust, though there are several other 
excellent replicas. This has less of the divine type, 
and partakes more of an individualized portrait character. 
But the experts label it Aphrodite. The Oxford bust 
has been taken by some to portray a courtezan. 

2 e.g. the statue in Mus, Arch. at Florence; see Furtwangler and 
Gardner, 1.1. and the Hope statue in the Ashmolean at Oxford. 


Bernoulli, i, 72, dismisses the ‘‘ Cleopatra” type, which preceded 
this one, as not held by anyone to be Sappho. 
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§ 65. But it is when we get to the Albani bust that 
we feel with some confidence that an individual and 
woman, not a goddess,? is intended; the set and rather 
full lips and firm jaw bespeak a portrait. Hence it is 
that some have found in this head a replica of Silanion’s 
statue.2 It also goes back more nearly to the early 
coins of Lesbos in its coif and spiral curls. The face 
and coiffure differ entirely from those of the Oxford 
bust and its congeners. In the latter the face is nearly 
oblong, the lips thick and slightly parted. The hair 
is not covered with a coif, as in the Albani head, but 
bound with three bands, one over the forehead, letting 
some locks escape and line the forehead, the second 
passing over the crown and holding up the back hair 
with the sphendoné, the third dividing the knot of 
hair at the back from the rest. The expression is pleasing 
and somewhat sentimental. Bernoulli,® describing the 
general type, which owing to its widespread occurrence 
cannot be lightly dismissed, says of the coiffure: ‘‘ The 
hair tuft at the back is gathered into a small sakkos 
(i.e. the cup or sling of the sphendoné), from which run 
bands in three different directions, and are wound round 
the head. One end passes obliquely over the crown 
forwards, and is threaded with a little point through 
the forehead band. The hair is gathered and coiled 
over the ears, as in the Albani statue,* under the band. 
In some cases two wisps of hair are released and fall 
over the shoulders.”’ 


1 Though this is the general view of experts who take it to be 
Persephone. 

2 e.g, Winter, Jahrb. d. Inst. v, 1890, pl. iii; and Gardner, JHS. 
1918, No. 38. 

2 Grech. Iconographie, i, p. 70. 

* Kaffeehaus, No. 749, representing a goddess. The Albani bust 
is Casino, No. 1033. 
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§ 66. A bust which has been associated (as a Sappho) 
with the Albani type is the beautiful Vienna bust.} 
The hair is nearly entirely covered by the kerchief, 
being seen only in little streaks here and there. But 
this is now known to be the head of Hygieia, as is seen 
from the statue in the possession of Sir Alfred Mond 
with an identical head, and a serpent wreathed round 
the body. The eyes with their broad lids are cast down 
in a dreamy look. The originality of the whole con- 
ception is manifest. A later and more Praxitelean 
copy of this bust, unfortunately much damaged, is in 
the Terme Museum at Rome. We may now definitely 
rule this out as a bust of Sappho. One other bust 
deserves particular mention—the Pitti Palace bust— 
dating from the fourth century and a little later than 
the last mentioned. It is somewhat distantly related 
to the Albani bust, but goes back to the coif treatment 
of the hair. It is still more obviously a portrait even 
than the Albani bust, and a poetess is certainly intended. 
Gardner ascribes to it “passion and enthusiasm ”’. 
The style is that of Skopas. The lips are slightly parted 
and the head bends forward in a life-like and speaking 
attitude. If not Sappho, it must be one of the other 
well-known poetesses of ancient times,? Korinna perhaps, 
or Erinna, or Myrtis, or Praxilla. 

§ 67. There is also the Uffizi? head at Florence, 
with its noble and somewhat sad face. It does not seem 
to conform closely to any of the above types. Itisa 
portrait. Bernoulli adds it to the list of replicas, given 
by Furtwangler, of the Madrid bust type. There are 
many other isolated and divergent busts, somewhat 


1 Antiken-Sammlung, 201. 
2? See Tatian, Or. ad Graec. 52 B. 
? Recalling the vaAas idea. 
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rashly named ‘‘Sappho’’, such as the one at Wilton 
house ;1 the bronze bust from Herculaneum, now at 
Naples, which looks as if it might have been the bust 
of a modern lady; the Biscari head from Catana; ? 
the bust lately in Sir J. C. Robinson’s collection ;* 
the fresco from Pompeli of a young poetess holding 
a stilus to her lips, like Byron in Thorwaldsen’s statue 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, and others 
mentioned by Michaelis and elsewhere. 

§ 68. What, then, are the general characteristics 
which justify us in supposing that, in one or two of these 
types at all events, the sculptor intended to portray 
Sappho? These characteristics are, according to 
Bernoulli, apart from all reference to the coins, the 
Muse-like or poetic character, and in various instances 
the lips parted as if for singing, a lyre or roll held in the 
hand. There is moreover the celebrity and antiquity 
of the type. Some highly honoured woman must be 
meant. Portraiture is certainly intended in more than 
one example. Whom did the sculptor mean to portray ? 
Is any individual woman more likely than Sappho ? 


Bronze and Terra-cotta Reliefs of Sappho 


§ 69. Before passing on to the terra-cotta reliefs 
and gems, one small bronze must be mentioned. It 
is in the British Museum,® and represents a small 
reclining figure with a seven-stringed lyre, wearing 
a chiton and himation, with right shoulder bare. The 


1 INustrated by Vandergucht ; see J. Addison’s Sappho. 

2 See Rev. Arch. 1901, p. 301, plates xxi-xxu. 

? Now in Sir Alfred Mond’s possession. 

4 Ancient Marbles in Great Britain. 

5 Guide to the Bronze Room, 1871, p. 36, 7. It was intended as 
an attachment to some mirror or ornament of that sort. The date 
is about 480 B.c. It came from S. Italy. For illustration see p. 188. 
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eyes are large and the full lips slightly open with a some- 
what inane smile. Whether it is intended for Sappho, 
or some other lyrist, no one can tell for certain. 

§ 70. Only two terra-cotta reliefs representing Sappho, 
or supposed to represent her, exist. Bernoulli calls them 
zwetfelhaft. One which is in the British Museum 
represents a female figure sitting on the right holding 
a seven-stringed lyre upright with her nght and a plectrum 
in her left hand. Opposite her is a bearded figure holding 
her lyre with his left, and in his right a nondescript 
object ; he is in a slightly stooping attitude with down- 
cast eyes, while she, with a firm expression, gazes at 
him. A single band confines her hair, of which the 
back knot or tuft seems to be in a sakkos. There appear 
to be obvious reasons for recognizing Alcaeus and Sappho 
in the two figures here. He is grasping her lyre asa 
gesture of deprecation for the severe reproof, which 
we seem also to perceive in the vase picture from 
Agrigentum. 

§ 71. The other relief is or was in the possession 
of a sculptor at Rome. It is of Roman times. For 
a description see Jahn.1 The figure is sitting side-face 
to right, with an outer garment of many folds covering 
the lower part of her body, leaving the whole upper 
portion to the waist bare. The head is completely 
covered with a cloth kerchief, such as Jahn says is used 
by women careless about their head-dress. The left 
hand lets the lyre sink, the right falls down listlessly 
by her side, the right leg being bent backwards under 
her, as if she was going to stand upright, but, from the 
pose of the body, appears not to have the power to 
do so. The head is thrown back, so that the face is 


* Otto Jahn, Abhandl. d. phil.-hist. Klass. kgl. Sachs-Gesellschaft 
d. Wissenschaften, vol. iii, Leipzig, 1861. 
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nearly horizontal, the eyes are closed, and the attitude 
one of dreamy reverie and overpowering passion. The 
lips are slightly open, as if for the last expiring notes 
of her song to issue from them—a song of which she 
herself and no other is the subject. One can scarcely 
doubt, says Jahn, that Sappho was intended. She was, 
or became, a type of unhappy love, as is seen in the 
tdAas vase, and a master-worker in the poet’s art. He 
also points out the vast changes in manners, civilization, 
and art, that intervene between the vase picture and 
this presentment of her. 

§ 72. There remain the six or seven gems, on only 
two of which is Sappho’s name inscribed, the genuineness 
of the inscription being in both cases challenged. The 
best known gem is perhaps the one from the Marlborough 
Collection, a cornelian with a woman’s head to right 
incised upon it. The hair is not arranged in any of 
the fashions described above, but with thiee plaits used 
as a band over the forehead, a tuft showing loose ends 
at the back, and a tress or two falling on the nape. 
Behind is SA, and in front a ten-stringed lyre and 
a bee.2, King doubts the authenticity of these adjuncts, 
and seems to think the spelling of the name a sign of 
forgery, but this by no means certain. He considers 
the head to be one of Aphrodite converted. But if not 
Sappho, it is more likely to be a Muse than Aphrodite. 

§ 73. The second inscribed stone is the one which 
was in the collection of the Abbé Gravelle* On it 
is a lyre-playing figure, leaning against a pillar on which 

1 Reinach, Piterres Gravées, pl. cxiii; King, Handbook of Gems, 
pl. Ixix, 7. 

2 See Epigram above, § 61. 

3 See § 77. 

* See Recueil de pterres Gravées, Gravelle, ii, 81; Reinach, Pierres 
Grav., pl. lxxx. 
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SAPPHO AND ALCAEUS 


(From a terracotta relief now in the British Museum) 
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is incised the name SAMoQ. This is possibly 
taken from the coin of which a specimen is at Vienna, 
with the head of Julia Procla on the obverse and Sappho 
on the reverse playing a lyre, which is set on a pillar. 

§ 74. Similar in some of its details is a gem in the 
British Museum 1—a broken sard of the fifth century B.c. 
—which shows a female draped figure sitting in a chair 
reading from a scroll, as on the Athenian hydria. In 
front stands a pedestal, with a lyre placed upon it, on 
which the word EPNC is lightly scratched. This is 
most probably a later addition. Kingin his Handbook of 
Engraved Gems gives a gem (paste) from a fine Greek 
work.2 The hair is completely covered by a coif as in 
the early coins. A flowered circlet is slightly indicated 
on the forehead. The mouth is partly open. It may 
be Sappho, or a Muse, or a Sibyl. 

§ 75. The two gems? depicted in Faber are not now 
believed to represent Sappho. They give similar heads 
in an oval wreath, one of laurel berries, the other of ivy. 
They are portraits, and give a strong masculine type 
of face. They are carefully incised, the hair being 
elegantly bound with a kerchief apparently in three folds. 

This completes all the evidence there is bearing upon 
Sappho’s external appearance. Can we gather from it 
any real idea of what Sappho was like in look and dress ? 

§ 76. It must be confessed that we can form no 
adequate conception of her from such _ conflicting 
testimony. We cannot be sure whether she wore a 


1 No. 556. A second “ Sappho ”’ gem in the Br. Mus., No. 1505, is 
not antique. See p. 188. 

2 Plate Ixix, 6. 

® Imagg. 129; Agostino, i, pl. 75; Raspe, No. 10188; Gori, Mus. 
Florentinum, 1731-66 ; see also Wolf’s Sappho, frontispiece, 2. Possibly 
Sappho appears on a gem in the Museum Regium (Ephemerides, Paris, 
1716, ii, 69), 
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kerchief over her hair, as is probable, or the dvddeopos } 
and the purple bands? of the sphendoné with the little 
sakkos at the back to hold up the back knot. Possibly 
she wore ear-rings and a necklace, and had the two little 
spiral curls beside the ears or a tress or two of long 
hair falling upon her shoulders. Her eyes were probably 
large and her lips full, but not weak, and her jaw firm 
and not somewhat retreating as in the Uffizi bust. 


The Name Sappho 


§ 77. This may be derived from the root of cadjs and 
mean clear-voiced, or perhaps bright.2 We find the 
name spelt in a great many ways. The form Sappho 
herself prefers is the Kolian Wdada, which appears 
in Fragment 3 put into Aphrodite’s month, and in 
Fragm. 7 into that of a friend. The spelling Pacm>dw 
is found on a Mitylenaean coin of the Antonine Period, 
and Wamdw on a Lesbian coin of Pius. The vocative 
is used by Sappho in Fragments 98 and 110. The early 
Dzialinski vase, about 480 B.c., spells the name @S@AO. 
In all other examples the name begins with a &. 

aangdw is found in Alcaeus, Fragm. 55, on a 
coin of Eresus in Commodus’ time, and on the Middleton 
vase, civca 450 B.c.; the Mylonas vase has SANov 
(= either Lamdw or Lamdovs); Lawdo for Lamdw is 
found on a gem, and on a red-figured lecythus‘ with 
the same o forw. addw, the modern form, is first seen 
on an Antonine coin of Eresus, and the Latin Saffo (or 
Sappho) in Porphyrion ad Hor. Saé. ui, 1, 30; Epist. i, 
9, 38. 


1 See Epigram on Doricha above, § 11. 

2 See Anth. Pal. vi, 211. 

® For other derivations see Wolf’s Sappho, p. 1. 
* See above, § 73. 
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The Athenian hydria appears to have had (for it is 
now illegible) SArrO=. A coin of Mitylene, given by 
Sestini, but probably forged, gives SA®OY. At the 
foot of Fragm. 141 the Oxyr. Papyrus gives EA®<OYS>; 
the Munich vase £A®O; the Michaelis vase ZAO 
(? SAO); and a probably spurious coin given by 
Sestini =A. The Marlborough gem has SA. 


FRAGMENT OF A LIFE OF SAPPHO 
From Ox. Papyri, 1800. Vol. xv, p. 138 
ITepi Lanois 


[Lardw ro pev yevos] Fv Alecia woAews 5é Mirluvdnvyns 
[marpos S¢ Skap|dvdpov xa[ra dé twas Skalyavdpwvd juov 
adeAgovs 8°] €oxe rpets [’Eplifyucov cat Ad]pryov apecpu- 
[rarov 8€ Xdplagov os mAevoas e[is Alyurrov] Awpixa tur 
ampooo(puAy|rys Karedardvycev els tavrnv wAetata. Tov 5€ 
Adpixor(véov) cvra paAdov Hydrnoev, Ovyarépa 8 Eoxe 
Kretv opwvupov ti éavras pnrpt. Katynyopyras 8° va’ 
éviwy ws araxtos od[ca] Tov TpdToV Kal yvvaiKe[pac]Tpia: 
tHv 5é popdryled]xaradpovynros Soxet ye[yov]évalt xa]t duc- 
EvdeoTaTN’ THY per yap Opw parwdns Vanpxev, 76 Se pEeyeDos 
pupa travreAds: ro 8° adro cupPeBynke Kat wept tov 
[.. .]v eAdrrw [. .] yeyova[...... ]. 7. 


QO7 ¢& a20f] 


(Da 4anques yay jo appr] winasnjAy suey 24) ul eUpAY wv WI07,7) 
SMUdNd YAH AG GAYNONOH OHddvs 
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See vase-painting facing this page and above, 
§ 48 (5). Edmonds 12. 
Oéou, nepiwy éréwv apyouas a[A]A’ avale|riov. 
Or possibly dvdrwy (Edm. dvdrwv). 
Words light as air I handsel here 
But blameless 1m the ears that hear. 


Bergk, 45; Edmonds, 80. 

Glyconic, App. 18. 

Hermogenes, iii, 17, ed. Walz: “Orav rhv Avpay epwrd 
» Lamdw, kal dtay avrn amoxpivyTar, Kat Ta Efis. 


‘Aye [8] yéAu Sia por, 


} 5 , 
dwvaecoa O€ yiveo. 


Eustathius, I/iad, xi, 41, says Sappho uses a Homeric 
figure in addressing her lyre. The exact reading of the 
lines is uncertain. 

Hermogenes: When Sappho questions her lyre, and tt 
answers, and the sequel :— 


To her Lyre 


Come now, O Lyre of mine, 
Lift up thy voice divine ! 
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3 
Bergk, 1; Edm. tr. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Compos. 23, quotes this 
poem in full as an instance of the smooth and ornate 


style (yAadupa Kai av@npa adveais). 


TTouxtAd@pov’ abavar’ ‘Adpddira, 

mat Aios SoAdmAoxe, Aiccopai ce, 
4 > »# ? 9 7 ld 

7] aoa pnd oviaoe Sdyva, 

moTvia, Oipov ° 


5 aAda tvid’ €AQ’, al mota KaTépwra 
“A ” Ed 3 hk , 
Tas euas avdws aiowwa mAue 
Ww é \ 4 id 
éxAves, mdatpos 5€ Sdopuov Aizrowwa 
xpuovov HAGes 


dpp’ vmacdevEaoa, Kado. S¢ a’ dyov 
” lo \ “~ , 
IO wees orpoddor epi yas pedaivas 
nvkva Sivvertes mTép am wpavw aidep- 
~~” 
os dia péoow, 


alba 8 e€ixovro* od 8 @ pdxatpa, 
pevdiacato’ abavdtw mpoownw 
ww 3 x” » LA ¥ 

I5 pe, ort. Sndte mérrovOa Karte 


Sndre KaAnpe, 


KaTT éuw paddtora OédAw yéveo Par 
pawodg Oipw: “tiva Sndre TTeibw 


‘AvOnpa: lit. flowery, yet not in our sense, but “ with 
all the colour and delicate associations of a flower ’’. 


1 vl. woutAcdpoy’. Pliny, NH. 36, 6, tells us that marble 
with spots of many colours was found in Lesbos. 

10 orpoto.: see Athen. ix, 391 C; epi yds p. cf. Ox. Pap. 1231, 9. 

11 Or dppdvw. 

15 MS. 8’qu ro P. 

18 Or wel@wpa o’. 
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a> ww b 4 , , > * 
patio’ adynv és oav diddrata; Tis a, w 
20 Ward’, adixne ; 
Kal yap ai devyer, Tdyews Siwter, 
at 5€ Sdpa pr Beker’, dAda duoc, 
ai dé pn dire, tTdxews piAnoe 
? 3O7 33 
KwvK €BeAo.ca ° 
25 €Ade prot Kal viv, yadémav S€ Aiaov 
eK pepipvayv, doca Sé€ poe Tédeooat 
Bios inéppet réAecov, od 8 avra 
ovppaxos €oao. 
21 Cf. Theocr. 6, 17. 
24 Not é#édoway as Welcker. 
27 Cf. Ovid, Heroid. xv, 57. 
Except 71 (?) the only complete poem, which we have, 
of Sappho’s. It probably stood first in the Alexandrian 
edition of her works in nine books according to metres. 


A Prayer to Aphrodite 


Immortal Cypris of the marbled throne, 
Daughter of Zeus, for all wiles are thine own, 
Crush not my soul, O Lady Queen, 
with care and teen ; 


5 But hither come, if Thou in days gone by 
Didst ever leave thy Father’s home on high, 
Deigning from far my prayers to hear 
with listening ear, 


And camest in thy golden car, that straight 
10 Thy dainty sparrows down from Heaven’s gate, 
With quick wings winnowing the air 
o’er dark Earth bare, 
1 But see Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, p. 44. 


10 Horace, Od. iii, 28, 14, gives Venus a team of swans; and swans 
draw Apollo's chariot in 108. 
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And, lo! were here; and Thou, O Lady Blest, 
Thy lovely face in smiles immortal drest, 
15 Didst ask what ills assailed me? Why 
this wistful cry ? 


For what new boon with frenzied soul I prayed 
Above all else ; and ‘“‘ Who ”’, saidst thou, “‘ the maid 
Whose love you fain would win? Who so works 
20 Sappho woe ? 


If now she spurns, she soon shall seek your side, 
If gifts she scorns, to give shall be her pride, 
If she kiss not, she soon shall kiss, 
coy though she is.”’ 


25 Come, Queen, now also, and thy suppliant save 
From carking cares. All that my heart would crave 
Bring thou to pass, and be my friend 
still to the end. 


Bergk, 2; Edm. 2. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 


This famous lyric preserved for us by the so-called 
Longinus in his treatise On the Sublime (§ 10), scarcely to 
be matched for its exquisite art and intense passion, has 
in respect to its subjective meaning met with the most 
divergent interpretations. Passionate love for a girl is 
certainly portrayed, but though the writer speaks in the 
first person, she may surely be depicting passion as a 
poet, not as a woman, and in any case the rival here is a 
man, and no definite individual either, as orv7ts shows. 
There is no real reason to suppose that Anactoria is alluded 
to. The same difficult problem confronts us in the 
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case of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Are they masterpieces of 
pure objective imagination, or hot with real personal 
feeling ? Catullus, as a lyrist the nearest Roman rival to 
Sappho, has translated this poem.! This lyric is quoted or 
imitated, among others, by Plato, Theocritus, Lucretius, 
Plutarch, Lucian, Horace, and Tennyson. 

See Wilamowitz, Sappho und Simonides, pp. 56 ff. He 
seems to think that it is a wedding poem. 


Paiverai pot Kivos taos Pdoroww 
Eupev Wrnp, OTTIs evavTids ToL 
ifdver, kat wAdovov adv dwvei- 
gas vimaKover 
\ s >? -¢+ 4 A 
5 Kat yedaicas iépoev, TO por wav 
Kapdlav ev ornbeow emroacer: 
ws yap [és] o° tow, Bpoxéws we duvas 
ovdev Er ixet, 
GAAG Kap pev yAdoon Féaye, AértTov 5 
IO avrixa yp@ Tip vradedpopaxer, 
ommateca. & ovdev Opn , ETLppOL- 
Bewor 5° dxovat, 
a. 5é p Ldpws KakxeeTar, Tpdpos Sé 
matcav aypet, yAwpotépa dé moias 
I5 €upe, TeOvaxny 8 drjtyw mdevnv 
daivouat [. . .]. 
GAAd wav toApator, eet [Kat] wévnTa... 

1 Another fragment, quoted by Apoll., de Pronom. 366 A, begins 
very similarly, datverai Foe xfvos (Bergk, 111 = Edm. 26). 

2 Cf. 40;, below. 

7 For Bodxews MS. Edm. reads Bpdyeot or Bpdyea, voc. of Booxéw 
= Bpaxeiw (to correspond to the name Lesbia in Catullus’ transl.), 
followed by ds. Lobel, Bpdxe’ ds pe davaso’. 

11 Cf. Archil. 103. 


16 For dAda (= frenzied) Hermann reads "Av, Paton and Wilam. 
“AyadrAs. 


1 Cf. Introd., § 7, n. 
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To a beloved girl 


Like to the Gods I deem him blest, 
Who face to face with thee, thy guest, 
Sits welcome with ears rapt to hear 
thy voice so sweet, so near, 


Thy lovely laugh: tbat sight doth make 
The heart within my bosom shake ! 
When I but glance at thee, no word 
from my dumb lips is heard, 


My tongue is tied, a subtle flame 
Leaps in a moment o’er my frame, 
I see not with mine eyes, my ear 
can only murmurs hear, 


Sweat dews my brow, quick tremors pass 
Through every limb, more wan than grass 
I blanch, and frenzied, nigh to death, 

I gasp away my breath. 


[But be his fortune e’er so ill 
The poor man must endure it still.] 


Catullus to his Lesbia 


The peer of any God I deem that guest, 
Nay e’en, if that may be, than Gods more blest, 
Who sitting face to face with thee 
Can hear at once and see 


Thee sweetly smiling: which, but seen, doth daze, 
Ah me! my every sense; for while I gaze 
Lesbia, on thee, no more a word 
From my dumb lps is heard, 
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My tongue is palsied, and a subtle flame 
1o Runs deeply down into my very frame, 
Sounds ring within mine ears, my sight 
Is sealed with double night. 


5 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 15; Edm. 45; Lobel, 11. He begins 
with Ox. Pap. 1231, 13. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
Gongyla, to whom apparently these mutilated stanzas 
are addressed, came from Colophon, and was one of 
Sappho’s pupils. 


[Lov t¥xa ometoov], KéAopai ofe], . . 
[Toy]yvdAa [. . .]vOc, AdBowoa palvdvr] 
[yAa]erivav’ o€ Sndre wdOos t[ts dpos] 
audimorarat 


°? 


5 Tav KdAav’ a yap Kataywyts avra 
émroas tdowayv' Eyw 5é yaipw. 
Kat yap atta 87 n[loT]’ eueu[Popav trav] 
Kurpoyé[ nav] 
[r]@s dpapo[t}] ... 

I0 TotroTd... 


[B]oAAopafe] ... 


2 Wilam.: Edm. Spdédav@. jdvduy is very uncertain. 
3 yAaxr. Wilam. Lobel, wd«rw ds. 
4 Hor., Od. i, 2, 34; OQ. Smyrn. 5, 71. 
7 Possibly ror’. Diehl reads ri ye péepdetai cor Kurpoyévna. 
I bid thee hither come, and God thee bless 
Sweet Gongyla ; put on thy milk-white dress ; 
For round thee, lovely as thou art, 
Flits the sweet longing of my heart. 


5 It thrills me through, thy very robe to see 
Afar, and I rejoice that this should be: 
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For I too dared once in the past 
Blame on the Cyprus-born to cast. 
[But may she pardon me my fault and deign 
To give thee to my longing back again.] 


6 

Berlin. Klass.-Texte, P. 9722, 5; Edm. 86; Wilam., 
S. 4. S., p. 53 f. 

Glyconic, App. 18, 23, 32. 

The opening words of this beautiful lyric are lost, and 
we do not know to which member of Sappho’s circle it 
is addressed. The Atthis, spoken of in line 17, is mentioned 
by Suidas as one of Sappho’s é€rafpas «ai ¢diAa, and is 
compared by Maximus Tyrius (xxiv, 9) with Charmidas, 
as holding a similar place in the affections of Socrates. 
She seems, however (see Fragm. 19), to have deserted 
Sappho for a rival teacher, Andromeda, though Sappho 
had known her from childhood. Ovid (Herozd, xv, 18) 
couples her name with those of Anactorie and Cydro (or 
Cydno). Wilamowitz, followed by Diehl, introduces the 
name Arignota in line 5. But there is no further record 
of her. 

[ToyytAa paxpay, "Ari, didwy dvev] 
[vaséras evi] Lapd[eow] 
[otnet, wdA]AaKe tuide [v]av exo. 
ws wo[r’ e]fwopev Bliov, dls €xev 
5 o€ béa Fuxédav api— 
youre od Sé uddior’ Exarpe pdAma. 
viv Sé AvSatow éumpémerat yvvai- 
KEOOW, WS TOT aEAlw 
Suvros a Bpododdxrudos ceAavva 
4 Blov ds, Edm. The whole line 1s very doubtful. MS. has colon 


before 8. Schubart reads BeBdws, Diehl and Wilamowitz ’Apiyvira. 
9 oA. Schubart for pyva MS. 
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10 mavTa Teppéxoio” dorpa, ddos 8° éni- 
? 29 3 3 , 
oxet Oadaccav én’ dAuvpay 
tows Kat moAvarvbéuois apovpais* 
a 8 é€poa Kdida Kéyvrar TeOd- 
Aasot 5€ Bpdda Kamar’ av- 
15 Opvoxa kai pedidAwtos avOenddns. 


woAda dé Ladpoirao’ ayavas ém- 

pvdobeo “ArOiSos ipeépw 

Aéntav trot dpéva, Kip dog Bopnrat. 

KnOe 8 EXOnv dup’ GEv Bog ra 8 ov 
20 v@v y drvota WE ToAvas 

yapve[e du’] dAov 7a... 


On the verso of this MS., says Edmonds, is an un- 
mutilated, but in its present condition indecipherable, 
poem of twenty lines. 

16 fad. nom. pend., or, if 3rd pers. sing., 8’ must be added after 
xfjp. However, Cadoiracoa may be part of subject, of Bdépnra if 
¢peva. and «fp are both acc. of respect. Edm. reads x7pu. 

20 Or vdvr’ = voevra (vdénut) Schubart. 

21 For additional fragments of this poem see below, p. 226. 

O Atths, from her friends away 
In Sardis dwells our Gongyla 
Far off. But oft her thoughts recall 


How erst we lived, when in her eyes 
5 A glorious goddess thou didst rise, 
And thy sweet songs were all in all. 


But now with Lydian ladies met 
She shines as, when the sun Is set, 
The moon with rosy fingers spread 


Io Mid circling stars, while o’er the sea’s 
Salt foam and flower-enamel’d leas 
Alike her lustrous light is shed ; 
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For nowise hard is woman's will to sway 
If from home thoughts she lightly turn away. 
15 So now far Anactoria be 
in memory nigh to thee ! 


Whose sweet foot-fall I would more gladly hear, 
And the bright glory of her face see near, 
Than Lydian chariots in the field 
20 and foot with spear and shield. 


Full well we know that mortals may not fare 
In all things well: albeit to crave a share 
In what is well 1s not denied, 
if Heaven be on our side. 


19 Anactoria, it seems, was in Lydia. 


9 


Ox. Pap. 7; Edm. 36; Weir Smyth, Lyric Poets, 
Pp. 35. See Plate 14. 

Sapphic, App. 16. 

One stanza lost... 


[LT érviat] Nyp7ides, aBAaBy[v por] 
[Tov Kaot]yvnrov Sdre Tvid’ ixerGar, 
[xwooa TH] Oyw Ke BEAD yeveo Ba 
[wavra re]AEeoOny, 


5 [coca 5€ rp]oc8 duBpore, mavra Aioat, 
[kat firoulou Foto. ydpav yéveo Bar 
[kw Sdvav €]y8poror- yévouro 8 dup 
[uAmora pj) ndets. 


1 Other suggestions are & ¢iAa, Kémpixai. Cf. Hor., Od. iii, 1. 

3 fo Edm. 

8 Sc. éy@pos, but this is scarcely satisfactory. Edmonds reads 
Sdondrea = StoxAcia. 


FLALEC Alli 





“HE NEREID ODE FROM A THIRD CENTURY PAPYRUS 
(Now in the British Museum) 
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[rav xacr]yvyray Sé Gedo dno Gat 

IO [€ppopor] rivas [ov]iay S€ Avypav 
[kai Adyots], Grover [wd plo” ayedwv 
[xapov €da]uva 


[kijp, dvetdio]y” etcatwy 7d Kk’ ev xp@ 
[xéppev, aAX’] én’ ay[Aat]a aoAirav 

15 [exAdbec8” a)jAAws, [ora]vq xe Saiz’ od- 
[dev dia paxpw] 


ov, alkle...)...o0 
pv: ov[de], Avye’, [élpe{uJve 
: ; Geuéva kdKav .. . 
20. : : . 1. 


10 éup. Jurenka, Wilam. 

11 Adyots = Adyous Edm. 

13 Cf. Ovid, Heroid. xv, 67. 

14 xéppev Blass. 

15 Or dAX’ ws. Rest of line as Edmonds. The reading throughout 
the stanza is very doubtful. 

17-20 All this is extremely doubtful. Avyp’ is Blass’s suggestion. 


Charaxus, Sappho’s eldest brother, had bought and 
married at Naucratis in Egypt a_ beautiful slave 
courtezan named Doricha. Herodotus, who calls her 
Rhodopis, Rosycheeks, tells us (ii, 135) that Sappho 
scolded him (or her, exepréuynoé pov; see also Athen. 
xii, 596 B. Compare Ovid, Herod. 63 and 117). 


O sovran Nereids, grant me this, I pray, 
To bring my brother safe upon his way ; 
And whatsoe’er his heart hath willed 

be all fulfilled ! 


5 For that wherein he faulted make amends, 
Grant him to be a joy to all his friends, 
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To foes a bane, but none be thus 
a harm to us! 


And may he to his sister gladly bring 
10 A share in honour; but that bitter sting, 
The words he spoke in angry part 
and broke my heart 


(Hearing that song of mine that touched him near) 
—Yet grant that in the city’s welcome here 
15 He may forget all that, when home 
he soon shall come. 


The succeeding stanza appears to be an appeal to 
Cypris to put away his evil shame and be reconciled to 
his family at Mitylene, but its meaning is far from 
certain. 


10 


Ox. Pap. 1231, 1; Edm. 37. 

Sapphic, App. 16. 

A poem of three stanzas, of which the first two are 
entirely lost except for the ends of the first, the second, 
third, fifth, sixth, and seventh lines: viz. a paxapa: 
umAov ...: aTos Kat: apBporekn..:ve..: vooad... 

Two stanzas... 


Kuzpu, xat oe m[xporép]av éeupe: 
[ot] 5€ xavydcavro 708’ éweovtes: 
[Aw]pixa ro Sevrepov ws 7d0e[rvov] 
[ets] Epov 7AGe. 


This poem is followed in the MS. by 8 (above), without 
the coronis. Lobel would read éevpou, pndé cavxdoatro 
evvérrowca. 


There is in this poem, apparently, a taunting allusion to 
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Doricha being transferred from the position of mistress 
of Xanthes the Samian to that of wedded wife of 
Charaxus. We may suppose evil-minded persons at 
Naucratis to be speaking :— 


Cypris, and thee more bitter did he find ; 
While they with boasting spake their scornful mind : 
“* A second love, how much to be desired, 
has Doricha acquired ! ” 


1 i.e. Charaxus. 
11 


Berl. Klass.-Texte, 5, P. 5006 verso; Edm. 35; 
Bergk, Adesp. 56 A, but he inclines to ascribe the poem, 
to Alcaeus. 

Sapphic, App. 16. 

Ox. Pap. 424. The position of lines 13 ff. was 
identified by Lobel. 

Apparently to an unnamed friend, who has deserted 
Sappho for persons of greater consequence. Of the first 
stanza only the last word dwonv remains. 

One stanza at least is lost... 

5 [Kat c]Avrwv pev7r enf ... | 

[xd xaj]Awy kdoAwy, [Adyov ovdev’ eirrwv] 
[rows dilous, Avans rE [pe, cov KatioTas] 
[revo] overdos, 
mpos T49 oLdjoas emita[des €xOpay] 

10 [kapd]iav: doa: 76 yap v[dnpal 
[rw] nov od« ovTw pladdxws mpos opyay] 
[cav] Suaxnrar. 

5 Edm., but the restoration of the whole poem is doubtful. 

6 After éoAwy the MS. has a doubtful «...: possibly €wos might 
be read. «wd Edm. 


10 xapd. and vonpa, Blass. 
11 Blass and Biicheler. 
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[aAAa] 7) Scale . 
xis ouvinus 
15. : NS KaKdéraTos 
pev. 
vy aTépas pe 


Ld ? 
dpevas ev 
aTols pakap . 


The verses are so mutilated that we cannot put any 
confidence in the restoration of them, nor, consequently, 
in the translation. 


5 To great ones only have thy footsteps flown 
Not to the good and true; thou giv’st thy own 
No word, and woundest me with shame, 
Cast by thee on an honoured name. 


Swoll’n so big, go on, feed fat thy pride, 
ro Let hatred fill thy heart. Yet I abide 
Unshaken with a soul too strong 
Not to resent thine anger’s wrong. 


For the possible train of thought in the following 
stanzas, see Edmonds 35. 


Doubt not: bethink thee in thy better soul 

And turn to fairer ways ; for self-control 
And gentleness, not hate or pride, 
Can win the Blest Ones to our side. 


12 


Bergk, 78 ; Edm. 117; Ox. Pap. xv, 1787, 33. 
Ionic (?), App. 30. 
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Athenaeus, xv, 674 D: IlapdyyeANes 4» Lamha oreda- 
votofa: trovs Ovovras, ws evavOéorepoy Kal Kexaptopevov 
paAdov tots Beots. 

To the four lines of this poem, which was probably 
in couplets, already preserved by Athenaeus, a papyrus 
fragment from Oxyrhynchus adds from the two previous 
couplets azvfecO . . towards the end of line 2, raywora A 
from line 3, and two letters, zz in the line following. 


5 2d b€ oredavos, @ Aixa, mépBec8 éparats PdBacow 
Opmakas aviTw auvaeppaio amdAaot xéparv 


of \ A , A 4 , 
evavOea [yev] yap méAerar Kat xapuros Maxatpav 
A / ? , > 9°9 / 
paddov mporepnv: aoredavewdtoir 8 amvorpédpovrat. 
6 Grenfell and Hunt for ouvéppoo’—Herm. avveépaco’. Others 


read dvzroto. 
7 wéderas = it befalls. Xap. wpor. = have precedence in grace. 


Athenaeus: Sappho enjoins those who offer sacrifice 
to garland their heads, on the ground that what is more 
adorned with flowers is the more pleasing to the gods. 

The Dika who is addressed is supposed to be the same 
as Mnasidika, a pupil of Sappho’s. 


On thy lovely tresses, Dika, garlands bind, 
Shoots of dill with tender hands together twined : 
High stand flower-wearers in the Blest Ones’ grace, 
But from heads ungarlanded they turn their face. 


13 
Bergk, 86; Edm. r2r. 
Alcaic, App. 21. 
Maximus Tyrius, 24,9: Nov peév émriud ravras (Gorgo 
and Andromeda) 7 Lamu, viv dé ehéyyer Kat eipwveveras 
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avra exeiva tei L wxparovs (e.g. rov “Iwva yalpew : Plato, 
Ion, 510 A). 
mOAAa pev Tov 


4 a f 
mwdAvavaxrida maida yaipery. 


2 Adj. not patronymic as ray shows Edm. 


Maximus Tyrius: At one time Sappho reproaches 
Gorgo and Andromeda, at another confutes them and 
employs against them the very same irony as Socrates 
(e.g. when he wishes Ion farewell). 

To Gorgo or Andromeda 
A very good day from me, 
O many-king’d child, to thee! 


1 I borrow the phrase from Mr. Edmonds, 


14 
Bergk, 58 ; Edm. 125. 
Hendecasyllabic, App. 23. 
"Exes pev Avipopeda xadav apotBav. 
Andromeda hath now a goodly recompense. 
15 


Bergk, 70; Edm. 98. 

Choriambic (?), App. 24. 

Athen. i, 21 C, Lamdw epi ‘Avdpopéddas oxwmre : Max. 
Tyr. 24, 9: Kwpywdet (Xwxparns) oxfua mov Kat Kard- 
k\ow oodioTot, Kat attn (Lamgdw). See also Eustath, 
Od. xxii, 770. 

Tis S€ o° dypotwrw emeppeva, omddAav 
GdAyer r(or) aypotwris [Epw vdov yiva], 
ovK émortapeva Ta Bpdxe EAKny ent THY optpw ; 


1, 2 The reading and scansion are quite ‘uncertain. 
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Athenaeus : Sappho girds at Andromeda. Max. Tyrius : 
Socrates makes fun of a certain Sophist’s appearance and 
dress—so Sappho, too :— 

What wench in rustic garments dight 
Ensnares thy soul with new delight, 
That knows not how with daintiness 
About her feet to draw her dress? 


16 

Ox. Pap. 1787, 34; Bergk, 76, 5; Edm. 115. 

Ionic, App. 30. 

Mnasidika, perhaps the same as Dika (see 12), and 
Gyrinno were Sappho’s friends and companions. Max. 
Tyrius, comparing Gyrinno (Gyrinna) and Atthis and 
Anactoria to the friends of Socrates, sets Gyrinno first 
as a parallel to Alcibiades, the chief favourite of Socrates. 

Besides the single line preserved for us by Hephaestion 
(69), a new papyrus fragment gives us the opening letters 
of the four previous lines, viz. kair’ é... , padev, viv 
Sa... , py Bodrdreo: ° 

Evpopdorépa Mvacidixa ras aaadas I'vpivus. 

Some MSS. of Ovid, Heroid, xv, 15, have nec mihi 
Pyrino subeunt Mnaisve puella. Choeroboscus (Cornuc. 
Aldi, 268 B) has Myaidos nai ITupwas. 

Though delicately-soft Gyrinno be, 
Yet is Mnasidika more fair than she. 


17 
Bergk, 48; Edm. 53. 
Dactylic, App. 34. 
‘ ; pdaa 51) Kexopnpevots 
Tépyws : : : : ; 
Of their dear Gorgo now 
They’ve had their fill, I trow. 
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18 
,, Berek, 33; Edm. 48. 
' “Sapphic,” App. 34. 
Hephaestion, 45: The fourteen syllable Sapphic, of 
which consisted the whole of Sappho’s second book. 
"Hpdpay pev éyw odbev, “ArOi, madar rrord, 
(florea virginitas mea cum foret) : 
opikpa po. mais eupev edaiveo Kadyxapis. 


1 Cf. Ovid, Heroid, xv, 18. 
2 Terent. Maurus, 215, 4. See on this Plut. Amat. 5. 


Long since I loved thee, at what time 
I too was in my girlhood’s prime: 
A little child thou seemedst then, 
Atthis, nor marriage-ripe for men. 


19* 


Bergk, 41; Edm. 8r. 
Dactyltc Aeoltc Tetrameter, App. 34. 


"Ath, cot 8 epebev pev annybero 
ppovriadnyv, emt 5° ‘Avdpopeday morn. 
Edm., perhaps rightly, makes this fragment follow 46. 
I put dots before the first line to show that it is not the 
beginning of the poem. 
At this, all thought of me thou now dost hate, 
And hoverest ever at Andromeda’s gate. 


20* 
Bergk, 71; Edm. 73. 
Choriambic (Greater Asclepiad), App. 26. 
"Hpwv e€edida€’ éx Tvdpwy trav avvddpopor. 
MS. efe8iSafe yudpwv. Gyara or Gyaros, a barren island 


near Ceos. In Anth. Pal. vi, 207, we find at yvdAwy 
Navxpdtidos vaéra, and Hermann wished to read 
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yudAwv here. Lobel thinks Ajax son of Oileus from 
Gyrus is meant. 


Hero was taught of me erewhile, 
The light-foot girl from Gyara’s isle. 


21 


Berl. Klass.-Texte, P. 9722, 4; Edm. 85. 
Glyconic, App. 23. 


Io 


15 


fie’ 4 

Sijpa To 

ToyytAa 7° 

7 Te oop €Oed 

mato. padAora y’ . . "Ep- 
pas y’ elonA®? em 

elzov > “Q S8€om707' «i . 

OU [a yap pdKatpay . , 
obdev addon’ Exap0’ dyaly ér Spo] 
KatOdvnv 8 tepos tis. 

Awrivos Spooderras 


deo ato 
VOe€ TOV 


LLnTL OE 


3 Diehl divides the stanzas after fp’, yriocap, and so on. 
5 av possible at end of line. 

8 A long syllable seems required after waio. Blass “Ep 
9 Or éna. 


10 Or én. 

12 Or éz’, Blass. 

13 After ris Blass reads [éyes pe xai). 
14 Lobel [6] x[@lots (Snv ’Ayepfovros]. 

15 For restoration of stanza see Edm. 
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Where so much is fragmentary and uncertain it is 
scarcely possible to get any connected sense out of the 
words that are preserved of this poem. The name 
Gongyla (for which see 5 above) is happily legible. If 
od(a) is read correctly in line 7 (but the letters may be 
read tis az), we have to do with some sign given, perhaps 
by Hermes, whose name occurs again in 140a. We can 
find some slight indication of the drift of the poem in 
Il, ro-14, where the speaker, perhaps addressing Hermes, 
swears by the Blessed One (? Aphrodite, cf. 31%) that she 
no longer likes to be uplifted by prosperity, but would 
gladly die and go... 


22a, b 


Bergk, 77; Edm. 116. Ox. Pap. 1787 44 = P. Halle 2. 
Ionic or Choriambic, App. 30. 
Hephaestion 69 quotes this line after 16: 


(a) "Aooaporépas ovddya mw, Eipavva, o€fev rvyocay. 


A fragment found at Oxyrhynchus, which begins with 
the word rvyxo.oa at the end of a line, has been supposed 
to give the continuation of this passage, though lines 2-6, 
as Grenfell and Hunt point out, read like the invocation 
to a deity. 


(b) . , TvxXoLWa 
‘ ON’ adv Ta mraicay 
[ré]Aeoov vonpa 

: ; eTwV KoA 
ae ; ‘ : : meda Oipov alia 


. dooa tUxnv Dedjoz[s] 
[ma]p’ euor payeoPa 
Adare *ribeoa 
1 Edm. reads Etpnva: emt... réyotoa Bergk. 


2 Or?’ arailoay. 
3 MS. vdnppa. 
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c-ov 8 ed yap oloba 
io... ; : : : . ere. Ta tArXe 
eAao 


(Laz[ pods] 
pe[ADv] 9’) 


These last words (Ox. Pap. 1787, 45) may belong here. 
9 For yap Vitelli sees zed in his MS. 


(a) Never, Eiranna, did I see 
A bore to be compared with thee... 


(5) This fragment, part of the Oxyrhynchus papyri, 
was evidently abstracted from the rest of the find and 
‘conveyed’ to Germany, where it now is. But no 
connected sense can be extracted out of its mutilated 
lines. What faint glimpses we get of the meaning recall 
the Invocation to Aphrodite (Fragm. 3). If the 
subscription belonged here and is rightly transcribed, 
this poem came from Sappho’s fourth book. Hephaestion 
tells us that (a) was an instance of the Aeolic tetrameter 
or Iontc a matore with full conclusion, consisting of three 
ionics and a trochaic dipody. 


23 
Bergk, 69; Edm. 72. 
Choriambic (Greater Asclepiad), App. 26. 
O88 tay Soxinwpyt mpooidorcay ddos adiw 
€scecbar codiay mapbevov eis ovdevd mw xpovov 
TovauTay. 
2 mw MS. Possibly for wov, see Lobel, p. xxi, and Fragm. 24. 
I deem that, of all maids that see the sun, 
As skilled 1 song as thou shall ne’er be one. 


2 aodds is often used of artistic skill. 
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24 

Bergk, 68; Edm. 71. f 

Choriambic (Greater Asclepiad), App. 26. 

Plutarch, Praec. Coniug, 48; Symp. iv, I, 2; and 
Stobaeus Floril, iv, 12: IIpos twa wAovolay Kai dmatdev- 
TOV yuvatka, : 

Kat@dvowa Sé Keiceat, 00d’ Ere Tis pvapoctva cébev 
€soer ovdéror [eis] Yorepov’ ov yap medéxers Bpodwy 
trav ex ITepias, aA’ addvys xv ‘Atéa Sdpors 
goirdoes med duavpwv vexvwy exmemoTapera. 


3 86u@ Fick: see Lobel, p. xxxix. 


Plutarch : Sappho to a rich uneducated woman :— 


Dying, thou shalt die for ever, 
None shall e’er remember thee ; 

For in life thou pluckest never 
Roses from Pieria’s tree. 


But within dark Hades’ portals 
Thou shalt surely be unknown, 
Flitting with the Shades of mortals 

As inglorious as thine own. 


Gerstenhauer takes éxzezor. to mean “bereft. of life” 
or “sense’’, which is perhaps more accurate. Cf. 
Theocr. i, Ig; Xi, 7. 

25 


Bergk, 190°; Edm. I1. 
Prose paraphrase. 
Aristides, ii, 508: Landa wpos twas rdv eddarnovew elvar 
Soxovedy yuvaikav peyadavyoupern Kat r€yovoa, 
ws adrnv at Motoa t@ dvri odBiav re Kat 
4 b] ? 4 e 9Qs 3 4 
CnAwriv emoinoav, Kat ws ovd amrofavovons 
€oras ANOn. 
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Cf. Plut., Praec. Coniug, 48, 4 Lara 8a ri év rots 
péAcot add ypadiay edpdver tnALKObTOv Wore ypaibar . .. 

Aristides: Sappho to certain women reputed well-to- 
do said boastingly :— 


To me the Muses truly gave 
An envied and a happy lot: 
E’en when I lie within the grave, 
I cannot, shall not, be forgot. 


26 


Bergk, 29; Edm. 120. 
Alcaic ? App. 21. 
Athenaeus, xiii, 564: IIpos rov dmepBadXrovrws Oavpa- 
Copevov tiv popgdyv Kat xadov elvar vouslopevor. 
Z7a0 [eudavns por] xdvra didos [dirov], 


% _\. 99 ow ? , , 
Kat TQV €7 OOCGOLS OpTrEeTAaGOV Kaptv. 


Athenaeus: To a man excessively admired for his 
appearance and reckoned to be a beauty. 


Stand fatr before me, friend, and face to face, 
And in thine eyes unveil the hidden grace. 


27 
(1) Bergk, Alcaeus, 55. 
Sapphic with anacrusis, App. 20. 
(2) Bergk, 28; Edm. 119. 
Alcatc, App. 20. 
Alcaeus toSappho. The first line is from Hephaestion, 
80, and the second from Aristotle, Rhet.i,9. The metre is 
Sapphic with anacrusis :— 


(x) *omAox’ dyva pedAdxopede Sandor, 
Gédw teianv, dddAd pe Kwdver aids. 
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Sappho’s answer :— 

Ai & Fyes ecdwy tpepoy 7 Kadwr, 
Kal pyre retrnv yAdoo éxvKa KdKov, 
od , t b / 4 > 
aldws Ké o ov [Kar|nxev OnrarT, 
GAN’ Edeyes wept 7H Sixaiws. 

2 Anna Comnena, Alex, xv, 486, attributes this last half line to 
Sappho. Stephanus (Cramer Amecd. Paris, i, 266) says the dialogue is 
by Sappho. 

3 Melhorn for MS. efxev. 

Headlam (JHS., vol. xxii, 1902) says: ‘If a woman 
desired while uttering a reproof in words to acknowledge 
and refuse a compliment, would she use her own metre 
or his?” 


Alcaeus to Sappho :— 


Pure gently-smiling Sappho, violet-crowned, 
Fain would I speak, but shame my lips hath bound. 


Sappho to Alcaeus :— 


If noble words and fair had been thy will, 
Nor had thy tongue therewith been mingling ill, 
Shame had not veiled thy faltering eyes, 
And thou hadst spok’n in honest wise. 
1 Or violet-weaving. 
28 
Bergk, 75; Edm. 99. 
Choriambic (Greater Asclepiad), App. 26. 
‘AAN’ Ewv diros dup A€xyos dpvico vewrepoy, 
ov yap TAdcop’ eyw ouvFotkny éooa yepaitépa. 
1 For dpvéico, or read dpvvace. Bergk, dAdo before Adyos and 
vép y’ before aca (one MS. vé ofca), which seems required. 
2 Cf. ovrf. Schneidewin: but reading and metre are quite un- 
certain. 
This is supposed by some to refer to Alcaeus, but he 
was older than Sappho; see p. 187. 


PLATE XIV 


SIRI AAALAC BABES UII wv \) 


ar, 


i 
OPP 


x SE Se OS SOC LE i) 
Lora (ANS oe Vrii® FAO 7S 
Se —~ AULUUESSEUEU ETS 


‘ (H | 
wees AA AR IS 





ALCAEUS AND SAPPHO 
(From the Crater at Munich) 


[face p 104 
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If love for us be in thy heart, some younger woman wed ; 
For ‘tis no aged woman’s part to share a young man’s bed. 


Cf. Shak., Twelfth Night, ii, 4, 30. 
29* 
Bergk, 35; Edm. 51. 
Logaoedic, App. 34. 
"AdAav por peyadtwveo Saxrudiw mépt. 
Hoffmann ‘AAd’ dp. Possibly dAAav = elsewhither, 
cf. xaréray, 80,. Edm. ddd’ dy (= ava) py. 
To other ears, I pray, pride in thy ring display. 
30* 
Bergk, 110; Edm. 93. 
Logaoedic, App. 34. 
"Adda, 7) Kdpe tu orep[elav dpeva. 
MS. dAAav. Lundk reads dAda pav xdpnre (cf. also 


Edm.). 
Fond girl, faint not nor yield, 
Let thy firm heart be steel’d. 


31 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 10; Edm. 42. 
eae App. 16. 
. A’, émaBor’ jo 
v dddAoduy .. . € 
. Tpouépos mp... Ada 


a xpda yijpas 757 
vy audiBaoxe ° 


4 c 
s 7ératar SwwKwvy 


1 Wilam. yadda ’BdAno’. 

2 Hesych. 8dAdos’ SéAdus. Lobel divides vd’ cAodur. 

3 Sc. péAcor or yulous. 

5 Cf. Ox. Pap. 1787, 2,,.. After #59 MS. has a or x in margin. 
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; ras ayavas 

Io. : : ; pa’ AdBowwa 
: GeLcov Gppe 

4 a7 
tay toKoAmoyv. 
4 
pwr padwra 
as a[A]avarat 


T5 


11 See Bergk, Alc. 63. 
12 1.e. Aphrodite. 


The poem is too mutilated for us even to guess its drift. 
If, however, ll. rx and 12 are correctly transferred from 
Alcaeus (Fragm. 63 Bergk), Aphrodite would again be the 
theme, and perhaps old age alluded to as the enemy 
of love. 


32 


Ox. Pap. 1231, 13; Edm. 43. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 

: : avay 

euvacec@ a[oca] 
apples ev ved[rate] . 

ETONUpLED * 
5. , : pev yap Kat xa[Aa] 
; , ; pev mort 
[y]o[p]etaus 8 


2 Wilam. 

3 Cf. 74. 

5 [w#éAda] ev Wilam. 

6 [efxo]uev or [mdaxo}pev Diehl. 


The little that is left to us of this poem enables us only 
to gather that it was probably addressed to one of 
Sappho’s girl friends, and it recalls pieces 6 and 7 above. 
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33* 
Bergk, 14; Edm. 14. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
tais KdAao vupw ro vena Tapov 
od Sdidpectrrov. 


Fair comrades mine, to you 
My thought is ever true. 


34 


Bergk, 11; Edm. 12. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 


? ~ 2 , 
: . Ta0€ viv €raipats 
a w 4 ld > 8 
Tais €uaro. Tépmva KdAws detow. 


With these songs shall my voice 
My comrades’ hearts rejoice. 


35* 
Bergk, 21; Edm. 124. 
Logaoedic ? App. 24. 
enebev 8° exetcOa AdBayv. 
and of me you are wholly forgetful. 


36 


Bergk, 22; Edm. 22. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 


7 TW’ aAdov 
[wadrov} ipuints enebev didnoba. 


1 The 4 is perhaps due to Apollonius, who quotes the line. 


Or what man can there be 
Thou lovest more than me? 
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37 


Ox. Pap. 1231, 16; Bergk, 12; Edm. 13; Etym. M. 
449, 34- 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
(a). , : : Gapéw[r] 
; orTwas yap 
ed Oéw, Kivol pe pdAwora mar[rwr] 
felra] oivovras ° 


5. : ; aepdr[ wv] 
*yovw pe 
us ov mp 
au. 
o¢ bédw 
10. [rod|ro 7a.On[v] 


Bergk, 15, from Apoll., Pronom. 324 B; Edm. 15. 


> 


(d) . ; . dav: éyw 8 ep’ atte 
TovTo avvowda. 


[a]orovo[c] 
evap 
5. : ‘ ; € 


3 Catull. 73, 5. 

4 If the line is rightly placed, otvovrac must be short. Edm. disputes 
its position here for palaeographical reasons. Perh. [8yére] edd. 

11 So Papyr. and Apoll., whose MS. reads éywy. 


Whether lines 3-5 (Bergk, 12) are rightly placed here 
is not certain. But we cannot think of Sappho in 
this poem as exemplifying the words of Horace (Odes, 
li, 13, 24), Aeoltts fidibus querentem .. . puellis de 
popularibus, for these words seem to mean “singing 
elegies over the girls of her people ”’. 


PLATE XV 





THE HEAD IN THE UFFIZI GALLERY AT FLORENCE 
(From a photograph sent me by the Direttore) 


[face p. 108 
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They make me most of all to grieve 
Who kindness at my hands receive. 


rr And in myself I know this well 


38 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 6. 
Ionic ? App. 32. 
, ; : : ; oe Mixa 
eda. [ddA]Aa o° éywik édow 
v didrd[rat] yAco ITevOAnav 
Sa xa[Kd]rpom aupals] 
5. ; péAos Te yAvKepov * 
a peAAxydduvl[os] 
. [det]5er- Alyuvpas 8 dy[Sou] 


5 poadecoa 
3 Adj. sc. ma(3wv. Cf. Edm., Alc. 75. 
4 MS. na. '. . rpome. 
6 Cf. 160. 


Here only in all that remains to us of Sappho do we 
find any reference to the political parties or affairs of 
Mitylene, which loom so large in the poetry of Alcaeus. 
The daughters of Penthilus, here alluded to, belonged to 
the Lesbian clan to which Pittacus the dictator was 
allied by his marriage with the sister of Dracon, son of 
Penthilus. 

Mica, if we take the word as a proper name, is not 
likely, say Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, to be the person to 
whom the poem is addressed, for the accent in that case 
would more probably be a circumflex. They suggest that 
the meaning of the sentence may be ‘‘ Mica wishes to bring 
you here, but I will not receive you”’. The unintelligible 
reference to singers and sweet-voiced ‘“ nightingales ”’ 
at the end is tantalizing. 
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39 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 7. Lobel, p. 32. 
Ionic? App. 32. 
; ; [ka]i yap pp and ras 
[V]uws & ever 
ioav Qéovow 
: : : acay dAirpa 
5. . [Av] 8popédayv 
. ™T.Ka. : 
Tpomov & KUVT 
opov ov Kdtio[yxev] 


: Tovdapidai[s] 
IO. aov ._ xalt]) xapievr’ a 
x’ addodov [yp] jets ovv 
.B. .«n. 
. peyapa . . va, a, 


3 Cf. 6s, 1411, 1414. 

6 The letters between za and xa are pa oF va. 

12 pey. read in the MS. by Lobel. 

Though this poem was very probably addressed to one 
of Sappho’s circle, it is not likely that Andromeda is 
her rival, of whom we have heard before (14, 59). She 
is more likely to be the legendary heroine (see also Ovid, 
Herotd. xv, 36). The mention of the Tyndarids points 
in the same direction, if these fragments go together. 


40 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 14; Edm. 44. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
Of the preceding stanza of this Sapphic Ode we have only 
three or four letters at the end of the third line €p[wros] 757. 
5 . [es yap... av]riwv ciaidw oe 
*"Epp.ova, toav[ra] 


4 Possibly 7Az or #Ay. 
6 Or reavra. 
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[ovSapa], avOg 8S "Edéva o° éio[K]nv 


[oddev det]xes, 


“i Oé]uts Ovdraus + rdde 8 ft of 8] 7a 0G 
IO . Taicav Ké pe TOV pe pivav 
Rais av7td . . . abous Se . 


[ri]nv ce 
vras oxGots 


I5. , : : ‘ TOW . 


[wav]vvxio[ dy] 


8 Herod. iii, 24. 

9 » may be a or xX. The digamma of icf is disregarded. This 
occurs also in other words. 

13 From Scholiast; see Edm. ad ioc, Grenf. and Hunt read 


T 2. + 6 AGE, 


This might well be part of an epithalamium. 


5-9 For when I look upon thee face to face 
Hermione seems not, for all her grace, 
As fair as thou; nor far amiss ’twould be 
In this my song, O Friend, to liken thee, 
If mortals to the gods we may compare, 
To royal Helen of the golden hair. 
Cf. Ovid, Ars Amat. ii, 644. 


41 


Ox. Pap. 1787, 1; Bergk, 79; Edm. 118. 

Ionic, App. 30. 

Athenaeus, xv, 687 A: ‘Ypeis 5€ oleae tiv aBpdornra 
xwpis dperis exew Te Tpudepov ; Lamgw, yuvy pev mpos 
aA7nGeav otca Kat mointpia, Guws Hd€c8n TO KaAoVv Tis 
aBpérnros aderciv, A€yovoa wde (viz. the two complete 
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lines 24, 25 given below) ¢avepov mowica madow ws 7 
tod Civ emOupia ro Aapmpov Kai ro Kadov elyev adr7 ° 
taira §€ dorw oixeia Tis dperis. 


Neooan : ud a 
TE pt 
Elke. : - va 
: ; : [O]eyoica 
5 +3 : 8? dyOnv 
. xv Bio. aAd [a]dray 
- arr, evoa 
. &va Tay . . av dpov a 


ve OFrat ee mpoKory 

ro. . mwv Kava SHpa maides 
[d] pir’, dovdov Avy¥pay yeAdvvay 

; [wd]vra xpoa yipas dy 

. [Aeixar 8° éyévolvro tpiyes éx pedaivav 

, av: yova & ov dépoior 

I5. ; ; ; jo ica veBpiovow 
GAAG Ti Kev TroEiny ; 

ov ddvatov yeveoBat 

Bpodomayuv Avwy 

Kata yds pépowwa 

20 . : ; . : ov Unws euapibev 
dtayv aKowrw 

POipévay vowio de 

ais omda dot 


1 The three words on the left margin are given by Dr. Grenfell 
and Dr. Hunt as Frag. 2 (a). The rest as Fragg. 1 and 2. 

8 The first a is marked long in the manuscript. 

12 Cf. Ox. Pap. 1231, 10b. 

13 Editors of Ox. Pap. 

14 Cf. Alcman, 26. 

17 Cf. Ox. Pap. 1231, 1, 1, 33. 

18 Cf. 51, for another beautiful epithet for dawn: see also wérma 
atws, Bergk, 153. 

21 Hor., Od. ii, 14, 21. 
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éyw Se didn’ aBpoodvvar, [icf ye] rodTo, Kai por 
25 70 Adpmpov Epws deAiw Kai 7d Kaddov A€Aoyxe 

em . ; ‘ : ; : -vO . 

dire . 

Kal v . : : . ; : : 

Edm. reads repavov for rpudepov in Athenaeus. 

24 MS. didAnpp. 

25 MS. épos, which is the usual Aeolic form, but see 40, where 
Wilam. conjectures épwros and cf. Ox. Pap. 1787, 11,4. 

Athenaeus: Do you think that delicate living without 
virtue brings any comfort? Why, Sappho, who was a 
woman if ever there was one, and a poetess, nevertheless 
shrank from divorcing delicacy of life from honour, for 
she makes it clear to all that for her the joy of life con- 
tained in itself that which was splendid and that which 
was honourable ; and these are concomitants of virtue. 

Though Athenaeus has no doubt as to Sappho’s 
meaning, and says that she has made it clear to all, yet 
some editors consider that Athenaeus is entirely mistaken 
in a matter, which was within his competence, and 
that Sappho was thinking of physical brightness and 
beauty, 

From what is left to us of the three and twenty 
preceding lines of this piece we can form some idea of 
Sappho’s meaning in it. She appears to be speaking of 
the charms of music as alleviating the sadness which the 
approach of old age brings with it, when the bright hues 
of youth give place to the wanness of old age, black hair 
turns to white, and joints, once as supple and as nimble 
as a fawn’s, can no longer join in the dance. 

But what can the victim do? Age must follow youth 
as darkness in its turn follows dawn. The time cannot 
but come for all when earth and its joys must be left 
behind. 
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Then Sappho goes on somewhat defiantly to say in the 
words which Athenaeus quotes with approval, pointing 
the moral to those who are dining with him :— 

Know this ! 
All delicate things do I love, and joy in the sunlight 
above 
Hath ever with me had a share, in all that is noble and 


fair. 
42 
Bergk, 17; Edm. 17, 18. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
Kat éuov oréAaypov* 
Tov 5° Seat dveuor pépovev 
Kat peAeddvais. 


1 Hor., Od. 1, 26, 1, tristitiam et metus Tradam protervis portare 
ventis. Lines 1, and 2, 3 are separate quotations joined by Hoffmann. 
. . in the drip, drip, of pain ; 
Which, when it comes, and all my care 
Far from my breast may swift winds bear! 


43 
Bergk, 36; Edm. 52. 
“ Sapphic” of 14 Syllables, App. 34. 
ovk old’ orri Oéw + S¥o por Ta vojpara. 
For phrase cf. Aristaenetus, i, 6. Siya pou yeyove Ta 
vonpara. 


I know not what to do were best, 
Two thoughts contend within my breast. 


44 
Bergk, 72; Edm. 74. 
Choriambic (Lesser Asclepiad), App. 28. 
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> ? b) 54 4 
GAAd Tis ovK Eup TradtyKdTwv 
»” 3 > 3 ld 4 73> 
Gpyav, GAN’ aBaxny trav dpe” exw. 
1 Edm. denies the possibility of such a genit. of quality at this 
date, and he reads madAiyxoros with Ursinus. 
No rancour in my bosom sways, 
Gentle and childlike are my ways. 


45 

Edmonds, 89; Wilam., Sappho u. Simontdes, 51; 
Diehl. 18. 

Julian (Epist. ad Iamblichum, 60): *HA@es, kai 
€moinoas, HAGes yap 57 Kat anwv ols ypades: eyw Sé o” 
euaduay + av & éedvdAakas euav dpéva katopévav 7dbw .. . 
yatpe dé Kal adtos july woAAd, Kdbarep 4 Kady Lardw 
dnow, Kal ovx iodpiOua povov 7TH ypovw, dv adAdAnAwy 
ameAcipOnpuev, GAAA yap Kal del yxaipe. 

“Sapphic” of 14 Syllables, App. 34. 

"Hales, «db & emdnoas: éyw Sé 0° euadcuar - 
dv 8 éddAakas euav dpeva Karopevay 1d6w - 
yatpe & dupe [ov] moAX iadpifua te TH xpovy, 
[Cocov GAAdAwy azreAcidOnpev . . .}. 

MS. pa war. 

1 Or épatdpar. 

2 Edm. = éddrefas: or éddvéas for épvAagas. Thomas épuégas. 

Julian: Thou art come, thou hast done well, for thou 
hast come, even though thou art far away, in thy letter ; 
I was longing for thee ; thou hast kept my heart burning 
with love ... To thyself also many a welcome from us, 
as the beautiful Sappho says, and not so many only as the 
days we have been parted, but indeed a countless welcome. 

Thou art come, it is well, for of thee I am fain ; 

Thou hast lighted love’s fire in my bosom amain. 

All hail and all hail to thee, heart of my heart, 

Aye, a hail for each year that fate kept us apart. 
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46* 
Bergk, 40; Edm. 8r. 
Aeolic Tetrameter, Abb. 34. 
"Epos datré p’ 6 AvowméAns Sdver 
yAvKimikpov audyavoy OpzreTov. 


1 Hesiod, Theog. 911; Alcm. 36; Bergk, Carm. Popul. 44. For 
Avoip. see Archil. 85. Cf. Hor., Od. iv, 1, 2, rursus for Safire, and 
for Sdévet Moschus, 5, 5, and for yAvxuz. Theog. 1353; Catull. 68, 18. 
See also Aristoph., Eccl. 954, where he perhaps imitates an epithal- 
amium of Sappho’s. 


Love’s palsy yet again my limbs doth wring, 
That bitter-sweet resistless creeping thing. 


2 “* Love creeps where it cannot go.” Shak., Two Gent., iv, 2, 20. 


47 
Bergk, 42; Edm. 54. 
“ Sapphic” of 14 Syllables, App. 34. 
"Epos 8 érivaé’ euas 
ppevas ws avenos Kat Gpos Spvow éeuméecww. 


2 Nauck xardpys, as Eustath. says Sappho used it with avepos. 
Hoffmann épzérwy. 


Love again hath fluttered my heart, as a squall 
That down from the hill on the oaks doth fall. 
As Max. Tyr. in quoting this compares it to the love of 


Socrates for Phaedrus, Sappho may be thinking of 
Anactoria, whom Max. Tyr. makes parallel to Phaedrus, 


24 (18). 
48 
Bergk, 126; Edm. 29. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
Julian, Ep. 18: wa oe, 
TO péAnua Twpoy, 
ws dnow 7 Lard, mepirrvewpar. 
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Cf. Ovid, Heroid, xv, 123. Tu mihi cura. 
Julian: As Sappho says: 
O, but my arms to twine 
About thee, darling mine ! 
The quotation from Sappho may be limited to & wéAnua 
topov. For thought cf. Tennyson, Maud, iii, 4. 


49* 
Bergk, 55; Edm. 96. Possibly by Alcaeus. 
Trochaic ? App. 35. 
“ABpa 'Seire mdyyns médat adAduay. 
No satisfactory emendation has been proposed. 
O dainty maid, of old into thine arms I sprang. 


50 

Bergk, 130; Edm. 84a. 

Sapphic, App. 16. 

Libanius, Or. i, 402 (ed. Reiske): Lamdw tiv AeoBiav 
ovoev exwAvaev evEacbar 

vuKTa . . . OitrAaciay yever Bat 
For avrn which Lib. inserts after wxra we might read 
& aird. 

Libanius: Nothing prevented the Lesbian Sappho 
from praying that “‘ the night should be for her a double 
night’. Libanius refers to the story of Zeus and 
Alcmena, when Heracles was conceived. Possibly, 
though avry is against this, the words may come from 
an epithalamium. 

51 

Bergk, 18; Edm. 19. 

Sapphic, App. 16. 

Aptiws pp & xpuacomddiAdos atws ... 
But now the golden-sandal’d Dawn... 
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52 
Bergk, 38; Edm. 142. 
Dactylic, App. 33. 
“Qs Sé wais weda parepa meTTEepty wat. 
? mais or wais with different rhythm. 
As a child to its mother, to thee have I flown. 


53 
Bergk, 90; Edm. 135. 
Irregular Ionic or Logaoedic, App. 31, 37. 
TAvena patep, ov ror 
Svvayar KpeKyY TOV loToP, 
700w Sdpeoa matdos 
Bpadivay &: “Adpodirar. 


1 Cf. Hor., Odes, iii, 12, 4. 
2 Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 962. 


Probably based on a folk-song such as is found in many 
languages, e.g. in ours :— 
‘“Oh mother put the wheel away, 
I cannot spin to-night.”’ 
O mother dear I may not weave, I may not ply the loom, 
To a boy’s love enslaved by tender Aphrodite’s doom. 
54* 
Bergk, 85; Edm. 130. 
Trochaic, App. 35. 
"Eort por xdAa mais xpvaioww avbdpouw 
eudépny Exouwa pdpdav, Kdijis ayandra, 
av7t Tas éyw ovde Avdiay maicay 03d’ épdvvav 
{ AéoBov]. 
3 Moschus, 390, AdéaBos Epavva. 
I have a daughter fair, 
And none so loved as she: 
Not all the Lydian land, 
Nor Lesbos’ lovely strand 
Can weigh her worth to me. 
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55 


Berlin. Klass.-Texte, 9722, 1; Edm. 82 and Class. Rev., 
Aug. 1909; see also 1916; New Fragm. vi; Diehl, 22. 

? Asclepiad. 

The first four lines of this poem are, say the Berlin 
editors, vdllig verloren, but both Diehl and Edmonds 
give we at the beginning of line 3 and xp[ivov?] .. . 
at the beginning of line 4. 


5 wmémdAov ... rvox 
kal Ke... cawly] €eA 
KpokoevTa oKaL 
mémAov Tophup . eta 
xXAaiva mEepo 

Io orédavor mrep[t Kpara ”] 
aaa cap 
ppv 
Trop . 
Tana . 

I5 7 


5 Edm. reads Xiov after wémdov. 

6 Edm. reads Kreitis, Schubart xacex. 
7 Edm. reads Awea after xpoxdevra. 
9 Edm. avivor at the end of the line. 
11 Edm. reads capay. 

12 Edm. reads ¢piacov. 

13 Edm. reads zap@évwv. 


Edmonds says there are 13 more lines and he thinks 
that in line 17 pda[dor] and aavBnv may have stood, 
and in line 24 possibly ewdes, and in line 27 70... 

Those who wish to see what experienced palaeography 
can do in making what is possible of a mutilated MS. 
may turn to Mr. Edmonds’ restoration of this ode in his 
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Loeb edition. Though I have not felt at liberty to make 
use of his conjectural restoration, there can be no harm 
In reproducing in a translation the general sense of what 
he thinks may have been in the poem. 


O Sappho, tf thou comest not, 

Then shall my love be all forgot : 

Oh, shine on us, and from thy bed 

Set free thy dear-loved lustthead ; 

And Itke marsh liltes by the inde, 

Thy Chian peplus laid aside, 

Bathe in the stream, and Klezs down 

From thy rich stores a saffron gown 

Shall bring, thy robe of royal red 

And cloak and garlands for thy head... 


56 


Bergk, 10; Edm. Io. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
Ai pe Tysiay Enonoay Epya 
Ta ofa Sdotcai. 
Giving me their gifts of pride, 
My name the Muses glorified. 


57* 
Bergk, Adesp., p. 53, from Plut., Garr. 5, as an instance 
of charm like that of Lysias. 
Choriambic (with basis), App. 26. 
éyw date FromAdKcwvy 
Moicav ed Adyepev. 
1 For towAoxdpwv Bergk. This fragm. is possibly by Alcaeus. 
Fair is the portion that I claim as mine 
With you, O violet-weaving Muses nine. 


PLATE XVI 





THE *SAPPHO OF THE TERME MUSEUM IN ROME 
(From a photograph by Bernard Ashmole) 


[| face p 120 
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58 
Bergk, 37; Edm. 53. 
« Sapphic” of 14 Syllables, App. 34. 
yavnv 5 od Soxiuwy dpavw dSvor ma xeEor. 

MS. dvomayéa, see Bergk. The reading is quite un- 
certain. Cf. Herodas, iv, 75, Jedv pavew. Ps.-Callisth. 
lil, 20, womote Kayw iadfeov exwy Kpdros yxepoiv éepats 
ovpavod 70¢Anca yadoar, 2 Maccabees ix, 10, Touch the 
stars of heaven; Hor. Od. I, ad fin. 

Two cubits short am I, I ween, to touch the sky. 


Or it may be translated (taking the alternative 
meaning) 


How could I ever dream that I 
With my two hands should touch the sky ? 


59 
Bergk, 32; Edm. 76. 
“ Sapphic”’ of 14 Syllables, App. 34. 
Mvdoeo@ai twa dais Kal voTepov dupewv. \ 
vorepov for MS. érepov Volger. This boast became 
a commonplace from Pindar to Ovid and Horace and 
Shakespeare, Sonnets, 55. Edmonds thinks this may 
have been the last poem in Sappho’s own edition of 


her works, cf. Horace’s Exeg: monumentum at end of his 
third book. 


Mark me! The after days shall see 
Those that will still remember me. 


5QA* 


After quoting the last-given line from Sappho, Dio 
Chrysostom (Orat. 37, ad fin.) goes on with the following 
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words, which, as the form Ad@a seems to show, may be 
a paraphrase of more that Sappho wrote. 
Adéa pév 75n Twas Kat érépous Eodyre Kai epevoaro, 
yuwpn 8 avipay ayabay ovdéva. 
Metre unknown, but see Edm. 77. 
Some, by forgetfulness undone, 
Have of their hopes been quite bereft ; 


But this was never true of one 
To good men’s judgment who was left. 


60* 
Bergk, 32"; Stobaeus, Flori. 26. 
“Sapphic” of 14 Syllables, App. 34. 
Adfa ITvépiot orvyépa Kat avd povos. 
MS. ITepidwy and avdparos. 


Forgotten! ‘tis an odious word, 
And never by the Muses heard ! 


61 


Bergk, 136; Edm. 108. 

Choriambic (Lesser Asclepiad), App. 28. 

Maximus Tyrius, 24, 9: ‘AvOdwreras Lwxparns 7H 
HavOinnn odvpopévn ote améOvynoxev, 7 5€ Lamow 7TH 
Ovyarpi 

['AAN’]od yap Oéwis ev worcorrdAw oixia 
Opivov Eupevar’ ovK ape mpémer TA5e. 

1 Neue for MS. povoom cAwy. 

2 Dubner zpézo:, and Lobel rade mpéror. 

Maximus Tyrius: Socrates takes Xanthippe up for 
lamenting that he was dying ; and so Sappho to her 
daughter (Kleis). 
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Never, where lovers of the Muses dwell, 
Should dirges sound ; for us that were not well. 


62 
Ox. Pap. xi, 1356. 
A fragment of Philo (born about 20 B.c.), speaking of 
Philosophy. 
[Lam]pois edPovrAia ... dyoi yap... 


Oéo. 3 2... veow... ria Sax... Be... 4dr... naa. 
evBoviia i.e. wept Gedy .. . txa 5a—possibly rt KaAav. 


If this mutilated passage is rightly referred to Sappho 
(for which see Pauly-Wissowa, article Sappho, 1920 ed.), 
we would gladly have known how her views about 
the gods showed her good sense, and we may compare 
Fragm. 64. 

63 

Bergk, 101; Edm. 58. 

Logaoedic ? App. 34. 

Galen, Protrept. 8: “Awewov odv éativ éyywxdtas THY pev 
TOv perpaxiwy @pav rots jpivors dvOecw eorxviav dAvyoxpoveov 
Te THY Tépyw Exovoar, emaweiv Kat THv AeoBiay A€yovoay, 

d pev yap Kddos, dacov tSnv, méAerae [Kados], 
d 6€ Kayabos adrixa Kai KdAosS EooETaL. 

Galen adds that Solon says much the same as Sappho. 

1 Some think this may be part of a bridal song. 

Galen: It is therefore better, knowing as we do that 
the blooming time of the young is like the spring flowers, 
and its enjoyment as transitory, to applaud the Lesbian 
too, when she says :— 

He that is fair, fair only is to see: 
He that is good, fair too shall straightway be. 
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Weir Smyth aptly quotes Ben Jonson’s ‘‘ How near to 
good is what is fair ! ”’ 


64 
Bergk, 137; Edm. gr. 
Choriambic (Lesser Asclepiad)? App. 28. 
Auistotle, Rhetoric, ii, 33: “QonepXamdw “Or 7d 
aro OvioKew Kakov- of Geol yap oUTw Kexpixacw: améOvnoKov 


Q ” nu > A 4 9 @ , 
yap av, €l7ep Av KaAov To arrobvyncKey. 


T6 ? , »” 4 fs 
0 Ovaioxny Kdkov: ovTw Kexptxatoe Béor 
54 , , ” , , 
EOvatoxov KE yap, alzep KaArov Hv TOde. 


I follow Hartung except xe for dv, but it is all very 
doubtful. For @éo:, cf. 1404p. 

Aristotle: As Sappho says: Death is an evil; for 
so the gods have decided; for they would have died, 
had death been good. 


Death is an ill; ’tis thus the Gods decide: 
For had death been a boon, the Gods had died. 


65 
Bergk, 27; Edm. 137. 
Dactylic tetrameter, or Adontus, App. 17. 
Plutarch, Coh. Iva, 7: "Ev dpy 5é cepvorepov oddev 
novyxias, ws 7 Lamdw mapaivet: 
Skiovayevas ev ornGeow opyas 
pavraKkay yAdacav Treptdayx Gar. 
2 Inf. for imper. or read zredvAago. 
Plutarch: In anger there is nothing more dignified 
than silence, as Sappho warns us :— 
With anger when the breast is wrung, 
Curb thou the idly-barking tongue. 
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66 

Bergk, 80; Edm. foo. 

Choriambic, App. 26°. 

The Scholiast on Pindar, OJ. ii, 96, where the poet is 
speaking of the advantages of wealth set off with virtues, 
points out that the one without the other is not nearly 
so desirable, and quotes the following lines. Plutarch 
also, De Nobtlitate, § 5, shows the dependence of edyevera 
upon aper7, and quotes (in the Latin translation) :— 


Opes citra virtutis eximium decus|Domum male incolunt ; 
sin his immisceas, | Felicitas hinc summa belle nascitur. 
°O yap wAobros dvev Tas aperas ovK aolvns md poiKos’ 
a 8 €& audorépwv Kpdous exer Tdxpov [det Bpdtorow!] 
[ras] eddatpovias. 

Of the De Nobil. we have only a Latin translation, 
subsequently itself turned into Greek. Cf. also Plut. 
Liber. Educ. 5. Edyé&vera xadov perv, dAda mpoydvey ayabdov: 
adodros b€ timiov pev, dArAa tTUxyns KTHa. Also Callim., 
Hymn to Zeus, 95. 

The wealth that has no share in worth 
Is no safe inmate of our hearth ; 
But when the two are blent in one, 
The height of happiness is won. 

From Plutarch in the Latin version :— 
An evil partner of our home 
Is wealth divorced from virtue’s grace ; 
But if they thither blended come, 
True happiness shall there have place. 


67 
Bergk, 141, 142; Edm. IIo. 
Pausanias, vili, 18,5: Kafapevew tov xpvadv tao tot 
> me a 3 > i ¢e , 
tod 7) mountpia pdptus eoriv » AcoBia. 
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Scholiast, Pindar, Pyth. iv, 407: 6 8€ ypuods ddbapros: 
Kal 4 Lampw: [.. .]: ore “Aids waits 6 ypvads, xetvov od 
ojs ovde Kis Sarre’. 

The words quoted are probably Pindar’s (Frag. 207) 
and Sappho’s words have dropped out. 

Pausanias: The Lesbian poetess is witness that gold 
is untarnished by rust. 

Scholiast to Pindar: Gold is indestructible, as Sappho 
also sings [...]; for “ gold is a child of Zeus, no moth 
nor worm can eat it away”’. 

For ever gold doth gold remain, 
No rust or mould its sheen can stain. 


68 
Bergk, 114; Edm. 78. 
Choriambic ? 
My kivyn xépasdas. 
MS. px Kev) xépados. We might read yépados neut. 
Stir not the shingle on the shore. 


69 

Bergk, 113; Edm. 106. 

?Choriambic, App. 34. 

Diogenianus, Prov. 1, 279: “Eni rév p77 Bovdopevww 
nabeiv ru datAov pera auabdr. 

Myr’ Epor pert pre pediooais. 

peXtooas: acc. plur. 

Diogenianus : On those who will not have “a rose for 
its thorns ”’. 


No honey for me, if it comes with a bee. 


PLATE XVII 





THE “OXFORD BUST” IN THE ASHMOLEAN 


(From a cast) 


[face p. 126 
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70 

Bergk, 148; Edm. 92. 

Logaoedic ? 

Eustathius, Opusc. 345, 52: Od aépyn Kata rip 
‘Ieptxouvriay éxeivnv. .. dria tis SnAad%} woAvpeuBacras 
KQL 

Kddov Sdxeioa (eto. dv y Lamdw) Sapdotov, adda Kat 
Ka0apd. 

Edmonds thinks that wodvp. may be part of the 
quotation, and this is, quite possible. 

Eustathius: Not a harlot like the famous one of 
Jericho .. . a friendship that is of a roving kind, 

A boon it seems that all may share, 
(as Sappho would say), but even a pure one. 
Cf. Shak. Sonnets, 137, 6: “A bay where all men ride.” 


71* 


Beigk, 52; Edm. 111. 

Logaoedic or possibly Ionic, App. 19 and 31. 
Adduxe pev a ceAdvva 
kat ITAniades, péoar é 
vixres, Tapa 8 Epyerar wpa, 
éyw Sé€ pova kaTevow. 


Possibly based upon a folk-song. Cf. 53. 


a 


The Moon and Pleiades have set, 
Midnight is nigh, 

The time is passing, passing, yet 
Alone I li. 
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72 

Bergk, 4; Edm. 4. 

Sapphic, App. 16. 

Hermogenes, Rhet. Graec., ili, 315, ed. Walz: Tas 
peev ovK aloypas (ray jdovdv) EeaTw adds éexdpalew, 
ofov KdAdos ywpiov Kai duteias Siadopay Kal pevparwv 
moutAtay Kat ooa towadra. Taira yap Kal TH oper 
apoofdadre. 7dovnv cpwyeva Kal TH adn ore e€ayyéAret 
Tis ' wWomep Y LaTow .. . Kab Goa pO TOUTWY Ye Kal peETA 
Taira eipyrat’ 

.. audi 8 vdwp 
[jpepa] wiypov neAdder 8.’ dodwv 
padivwy, aivocopevwy S€ dvdAAwy 
Ka KaTappet. 

Cf. Hor., Epod. ii, 17, Frondesque (MS. fontes) lymphis 
obstrepunt manantibus, somnos quod invitet leves. See 
also Lucian, Philops. Edm., excellently, poy pov wvepos. 

Hermogenes on Sweetness of Style: All pleasures 
that are not disgraceful can be spoken of simply, such as 
the natural beauty of a place, the variety of trees, the 
attractive diversity of streams, and all such things. For 
they afford pleasure to the sight when seen, and to the 
ear, when one describes them, as Sappho in the following 
words . . . and in what precedes and follows :— 


And all around 
Mid apple boughs cool waters sound, 
And from the rustling leaves o’erhead 
Deep sleep is shed. 


Possibly a garden of the Nymphs is meant, see 161. 


73* 
Bergk, Adesp. 104%; Edm. 133. 
Ionic (trregular), App. 31. 
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Demetrius, Eloc. 164: To pév yap edyape pera xdopou 
éxdhéperat Kat S:’ dvoudtwy Kaddv & pdduora moet tas 
xa pitas, olov Tor" 

moutAAeTat pev yata moAvoTédavos. 

Demetrius : Charm is brought out in association with 
omament and by means of beautiful words, which con- 
duce most of all to such graces of style, for instance :— 


The Earth in many a garland fair 
Its varied livery now doth wear. 


74 
Bergk, 30; Edm. 1309. 
Hexameters P with basis, App. 33. 
xpuceon 5 epeBivOor em’ aidvwy éedvovto. 
And clustered in their golden pride 
Grew vetches by the water-side. 


75 
Bergk, 3; Edm. 3. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
"Aotepes pev appt Kadav oeAdvvay 
dus drroKpUTroot Padevvoy eldos, 
Onnota TANnOGoica paAdcora Adumy 
yav [emt maicay]. 
Julian, Ep.19: Lamdw 7 Kadt rHv ceAjvyy “ adpyupéar ” 
pyot Kat a todTo TH GAAwy aorépwv amoxpUnTew THY Op. 
2. Cf. Hor., Od. i, 12, 45. Edmonds reads Adprqo’ apyupia yav. 
Stars veil their beauty soon 
Beside the glorious moon, 
When her full silver light 
Doth make the whole earth bright. 


76 


Bergk, 53; Edm. 112; Ox. Pap. 220, 9. 
Ionics (irregular), App. 22, 31. 
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ITdjpys pev édaiver’ a ceddvva, 
ai 8’ ws wept Ba&pov éaoradnoay .. . 
Heph. 36, calls this metre Praxillean Ionic Trimeter 
brachycatalectic. 
Full rose the moon upon the maiden band, 
And, as they round the altar took their stand... 


77 

Bergk, 121; Edm. 107. 

Logaoedtcs (Greater Asclepiad), App. 20. 

Clearchus (civca 300 B.c.) apud Athenaeum, xii, 554: 
Dvorkdv yap 84 7. 7d tovs olopevous elvar Kadods Kal wpaious 
avOodoyeiy . . . d0ev kai Zamgdw prow idetv x.7.A. 

"Avbe’ duépyoway tdov maid’ dmddav éyw. tdov 
Hoffm. 

Clearchus: For, indeed, it is natural that those who 
think themselves beautiful and in their bloom should 
gather flowers, and Sappho says 

A maid full tender did I see, 
Picking the wild flowers on the lea. 
78 

Bergk, 73; Edm. 67. 

Metre unknown, App. 24. 

Scholiast Aristoph., Thesm. 401: Newtépwv at 
Epwrikav TO oredavnmAokely’ mpos TO EO0s, OTL eoTEedavy= 
mAoKxovv at maAaat. LatPw* 

Adrat wpaa oreparvnmAdknv. 

Hoffmann for MS. adravpaca oredavymwAdkoov. Edm. 
reads al +’ dpaat. 

Wilam. atta wpaia: he says these words undoubtedly 
belong to Fragm. 28 (Bergk, 75): see Sappho u. Simon, 
p. 48", 

Scholiast, Aristophanes : The weaving of garlands was 
the occupation of the young and of lovers. It was the 
ancient custom for women to weave the garlands. 
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So Sappho :— 


Fair maids in their love 
Many a garland wove. 


79 
Bergk, 16; Edm. 16. 


Sapphic, App. 16. 

The Scholiast on Pindar, Pyth.i, 10, contrasts the picture 
of the eagle of Zeus, lulled to sleep by music, and this of 
the doves by Sappho: 

raiot [Sé] bixpos pev éyervto Bios, 
map & levot Ta mrépa. 

Fick reads yaixpos = swift, or light, from Hesychius, 
as the Scholiast draws a strong contrast do rod evavtiov 
between the two pictures. But there is no proof that 
yaixpos was used metaphorically, and there seems no 
particular reason why lightness of heart should make the 
doves slacken their pinions. 

We get the contrast between the doves and the eagle 
well enough, perhaps, if we take the chill of death to be 
the cause of the former slackening their wings, without 
reading yaixpos. 

Death’s cold to their hearts struck chill, 
And their wings dropt down and were still. 


80* 
Bergk, Alc. 39; Edm. 94; Wilam., S. u. S. 61. 
Logaoedic ? App. 24. 
Demetrius, Eloc. 142: ['tyvovra: xai amo AcEews ya pites 
7) eK peradopas, ws emt Tob TérTLyoS" 
. TTEpvywv UTaKkakyxeet Aryvpay aoiday, 
Ommota pAdytov KaTEeTay EmiTTapEevov KaTAvAEL. 


2 xaréray for xaféravy (= adv. xa€érws). xaravies Finckh: MS. 
karavéein. 
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Demetrius : Graces of style arise also from the language 
used, or from a metaphor, as that of the cricket :— 
His shrill notes from beneath his wings 
Outpoured, the sweet cicala sings, 
What time he charms away the fiery heat, 
That on the shimmering earth doth beat. 


81 

Bergk, 127; Edm. go. 

Metre unknown. 

Aristides, i, 425: ‘Idvos’, od ‘StabBeipov ras dyes’, 
ws edn Lard, adr’ avfov cal arédov (sc. rHv moAw) ... 
‘daxwbivy pev avOer’ oddauds ‘duotov’, add’ olov oddev 
MWMOTE YH Kal YAws .. . EfNvay. 

2 Cf. Hom., Od. vi, 231. 

Aristides : ‘‘Sheen”’ that does not “blind the sight ”’, 
as Sappho says, but strengthens it . . . in no way “like 
the hyacinth flower ’”’. 

The sheen that like the hyacinth’s hue 
Dazzles the eye. 


82* 

Bergk, 54; Edm. 114; Heph. quotes the first two lines 
separately from the third (§§ 68, 70) without ascribing 
either to Sappho. 

Lonic, App. 32. 

Kpijooa vi mor oS éeuperéws 7Odecow 
wpxnvr andro aud’ épdevra Bapov, 
moias tépev avOos paddakov pdareoat. 


1 Cf. Apoll. Rhod. i, 443, 456. 
2 Cf. Hesiod, Theog., ad init. 
3 Hom., Od. ix, 449. 


Thus oft of old in measure meet 

The Cretan maids with delicate feet 
Danced, danced the lovely altar round 
Upon the soft smooth grassy ground. 
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83 
Bergk, 88; Edm. 122. 


Ionic a minore, App. 31. 

Hephaestion, 72, says that the whole poem from which 
his quotation was taken was in the Jonic a minore metre 
(Hor., Od. ili, 12), a favourite with Sappho: 

Ti pe ITavdiovs wparva yxeAlbwv . . .; 

Or & “pavva yéAvdov, Isaac Voss. 


What thoughts to me Pandion’s child doth bring, 
The heaven-haunting swallow of the spring ? 


On a red-figured amphora from Vulci a youth seeing a 
swallow cries *JdoU yeAdwv! a man sitting near joins in 
with Nv tov ‘HpaxAéa, and a boy pointing upwards says 
Adrni. On the left are the words éap 75. 

84 
*Hpos dyyedos ivepodwvos ajndw. 

Bergk, 39; Edm. 138. 

Dactylic, App. 33. 

Or Fijpos. Cf. Ben Jonson, Sad Shepherd. The 
nightingale, “‘ the angel of the spring.” 

The sweet-voiced nightingale, 
Spring’s harbinger, all hail ! 
85 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 9; Edm. 41. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 


> + 
EmLOEo pa, 
Ul \ 
. €° yavos d€ Kat 


, 4 ” 
Tvxa ovv éodg 
5. : : : os Kpérnoat 
yas peAaivas 
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[ov €O]éAowes vaitrac 
: [we]ydAats a7jrats 
Io. : ‘ ; : [aA]a Kami yépow 


[d]pobev wAéou[pe] 
. b€ Ta hopre ei 

vy ari émet K. 
15 
; ‘ ; F péovre TOA . : 
at déxe[oBar] 
eu. ‘ 


20 . : i ; ‘ . ww épya 
XE pow 
- ya 


16 Or zop7. 
17 Perhaps 8éxa as Lobel. 
20 Cf. Ox. Pap. 1231, 2, 8. w épywy. 


This poem, of which we only possess a few words near 
the end of each line, was evidently a song relating to the 
sea, possibly describing a storm at sea. Had we recovered 
it, it could not fail to have been an interesting example 
of Sappho’s descriptive style. 


86 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 3. 
Choriambic, App. 32. 
*Enra€éare : ; ; : 
Sdadgvas ora Siw ‘ : ‘ : 
mav 5 ddtwov . : ‘ s ; 


% Kivov €lo. . ; : : 


2 Possibly Ad¢vas, as Gr. and H. There was a Daphne (Hebr. 
Tahpanhes) in the Delta. The heroine could hardly be meant. 
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A a 
5 KGL Talo [ev a. . : : ‘ : 
2 5 , 4 
ddoimopos av. ‘ : : : 
> > Fea 
puvyis 8é mor’ eiodiov: éexA . ‘ 


7 > 3 £ 
poya 8 ayarara ovv 


réaut[a](v) 5é viv ep ; ; : 
Io ixeo™’ ayava ; 

edbate: xaray . : 2 : ‘ 

Ta 7 EupaTa Ka ‘ 


9 » must be wrong as it violates the metre. 

A poem incomplete. In this and the following fragment 
only the beginnings of the lines are preserved. Here 
there is little to guide as to the meaning of the verses, 
unless we read Addvas in line two, and refer it either to 
term Daphne in the Delta or to Apollo’s Daphne. 


87 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 3° 


Ionic? App. 32. 
*Ovo.pe pehaivals dua, vuKTos] . 
poirais ora y’ ”Y avos [katayevy Bed soit NBar] 
yAvKus Odos: 4 Seiv’ ovias p” : F ; 
Ca ydpws Exnv rav Svvap . 
5 €Ams dé p exer wy medéxnv ; ; ‘ 
pydev paxdpwr ed . ‘ : , : ; 


9 4 > ” 
ov yap K €ov OUTwW : . ‘ ; ° 
aOvppara Ko. ‘ ‘ ; : : : 
a a 
yevorto O€ prot : ; ; ; ; ; 
a Ld 
IO tTols TQaYVTa . . . . ° . ° 


1 Grenfell and Hunt. 
2 Ibid., MS. 7’ for y’. 


This fragment has suffered much the same fate as its 
predecessor, but the opening words at least tell us that it 
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contained an Invocation to a Dream, which, had we 
possessed it entire, would have been of great interest. It 
probably came from Book IV. 

In the Ox. Pap. 1787, 3,immediately before the last two 
poems here given, and separated from them by a coromis 
are the words, 

éeyevr[o] 
od yap x[e] 
the beginning of the last two lines of notin: poem. 


88* 
Bergk, 9; Edm. 9. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
Ai?’ éyw, ypvcoarédav” *Adpddira, 
Tovde Tov maAov Aayonv 
O Aphrodite of the golden crown, 
Would that this lot for me were thrown ! 


89a, b 

(a) Bergk, 6; Edm. 5. 

Sapphic. App. 16. 

(6) Bergk, 5; Edm. 6. 

Sapphic, App. 16. 

Menander, Rhet. Graec. ix, 135, ed. Walz: Meérpov 
pevroe TOY KAnTiKay Vuverv, ev pev ToLnoel, eTyLNKeoTE por. 
aya pev yap €x moAAGY Témwy Tois ToUnTas EeoTW TOS 
Geovs avaxadetv, ws mapa TH Lamdot nat 7H “AAkpan 
moAAaxot evpioxopev. THY pev yap “Apreuw ex pupiwy 
Gpewy, pupiwy Sé moAewv, ert S€ woTapav avakadel’ TH 
dé “Adpodirny é« Kumpov, Kvidov, Lupias, woAAaydbev 
aAdayobev avaxaret od pdvoy ye toito, aAAa Kai tovs 
Tomovs adrods éfeor. Siaypadew: olov ei amo morapdav 
kaXet, Viwp 7 6xOas' Kal Tods bxomeduKdtas Aeywdvas Kal 
XOpous Emi rots morapots yevouevous Kal 7a Towra 
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mpovavaypadovar, Kal €6 amo tep@v WoatTws: WoTE avayKn 
paxpovs avrdv yevécBat tovs KAnTiKOvS Uuvous. 

Athen. xi, 463 C; xara ryy KaAnv Largo 

(a) “Hoe Kumpos cat Ilados 7 IIdvoppos ... 
xXpuataow év KvAiKecow aBpws 
ouppipiypevoy Baraat véextap 
olvoxdeioa 

(b) rovrouo rots Eraipois euots ye Kat aois. 

(a) and (5) may come from the same poem. Cf. Hor., 
Od. i, 30. 

Line 5 may be the words of Athenaeus. 

Menander: The length of invocatory hymns in poetry is, 
however, somewhat drawn out. For, at the same time, the 
poets can summon the Gods from many habitats, as we 
often find in Sappho and Alcman. For the poet? summons 
Artemis, for instance, from countless hills, countless 
cities, and rivers, too, and Aphrodite is summoned ? from 
Cyprus, Cnidos, Syria, and many other localities. Not 
only so, but the poet can describe the places themselves ; 
as, for example, if he calls them from rivers, he can 
describe the flowing water or the banks ; and they picture 
also the meadows that grow beside them, and the dances 
that are celebrated there, and such things ; and the same 
if they call them from their sacred temples. So invocatory 
hymns must necessarily be of a lengthy character. 

(a) If Cyprus or if Paphos harbour thee, 

Or the great Haven of the Sea... 
(6) Come Cypris, golden goblets fill 

With love’s own nectar-wine,® 

And delicate delight instil 

For these friends, mine and thine. 


1 Query Alcman, but Edm. suggests opév . . . 4 S¢ for rh pev.. « 
rH dé. 

2 By Sappho. 

* i.e. with love poetry. 
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90* 
Bergk, 62; Edm. 103. 
Choriambic, App. 26. 
Kar6vaioxe, Kufépy’, aBpos “Adwus: ti xe Ocinev; 
Kattunteobe, Kopal, Kal KaTepeikeoOe yiTwras. 


Ct. Anth. Pal. vii, 407, below, p. 184. 


Maidens : Tender Adonis lies a dying, 
O Cytherea, what were best to do ? 


Cytherea : Go, beat your breasts, ye maids, and crying, 
Rend ye your robes in sign of rue. 


91* 

Bergk, 63; Edm. 25. 

Sapphic (Adontus), App. 16. 

The so-called Adonius (which seems like the last two 
feet of the Epic hexameter) was used by Sappho as the 
fourth line of the Sapphic stanza. The words quoted 
here were no doubt a refrain. 

*Q tov “Adwrw 


Ah, for Adonis ! 


92, 93 


Bergk, 107, 108; Edm. 136. 
App. 18. 


Féoner *Yunvaov. 
*Q) rov ’Abadviov 


MSS. YECZEPYMHNIONTQNAAQNION or YECCE- 
PYIAHNION QTONAAQNION. 


Sing ye the bridal song. 
Ah, for Adonius ! 
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94 

Bergk, 87; Edm. 123. 
Iomc, App. 31. 

Za. édeEdpav dvap Kumpoyevna. 
To avoid hiatus edd. insert 8’ or 7’, but this seems the 

opening line of a poem. Edm. reads dcede€. 
In dreams before the morn 
I spake with her, the Cyprus-born. 


95, 96* 


Bergk, 7, 8; Edm. 7. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 


Lot 8 éyw revKas ext Bapov alyos 


KamAetybw Tot. 


White she-goats were offered to Aphrodite Pandemos: 
see Lucian, Dial. Meretr. vii, I. 


And to thy altar I will bring 
A white goat’s kid as offermg.. . 
And a libation pour to thee. 


97 


Bergk, 44; Edm. 87; see also Proceedings Class. 
Assoc., 1921. 

Logaoedic, App. 18". 

Athenaeus, ix, 410 E: Lawdw Grav Adyn ev t@ méurrTw 
trav MedAdv apes tiv Adpodirny . . . [kayydvay] Kéopov 
leyer Kehadfs TA Yerpopanrpa. 

These yerpopaxrpa appear to be the head cloth, usually 
called sakkos, which we see on coins of Lesbos and on 
the so-called busts of Sappho. 
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Xeppopaxrpa S€ kayyovwy 
Toppupe 
Taira Kal po. arindaets, 
[aAA]” Eerepys’, dd Owxdas 
5 Sdipa tipia (xayyovwy).? 
1 Seidl. nay xdpwv. Ahrens and Wilam. kay yeviwr. 
2 ? mopdvpa, but cf. 141. 
3 MS. xa (or xat)ravrapevararepaces. Or read xal xev aripdongs. 


Edm. reads xaraprapéva, ta Tipas eis 7° ene’, introducing Timas 
from Fragm. 164. See Edm. 144 and Proc. Class. Assoc. 1921. 


Athenaeus: Sappho in the fifth book of her Lyrics, 
when she is speaking to Aphrodite, calls the yerpduanrpa 
an adornment of the head. 

Crimson kerchiefs for thy hair, 

But should’st thou for these not care, 
From Phocaea I have sent 

Costly gifts for thy content. 


1 Most editors delete the word xayydévwy (= on the knees) found 
here in the MS. 


98 
Bergk, 59; Edm. 126. 
Irregular Ionic, App. 23. 
Pamdou, ti trav moAvoABov ‘Adpodiray ... ; 
O Sappho, with what prayer address 
Aphrodite rich to bless. 


99 
Bergk, 74; Edm. 75. 
Choriambic (Lesser Asclepiad), App. 28. 
[72 Pardo], ov re xdpos Oepdmwv "Epos. 
The name is added by Edm. from the context of Max. 
Tyrius 24 (18). 
O Sappho, both thou and thy acolyte Love... 
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100 
Bergk, 64. Edm. 69. 
Choriambic (Greater Asclepiad), App. 26. 
Pollux, 124: IIpwrnv S€ dace yAapvda ovopacar 
Lande ext rot “Epwros cizobcav, 
"EXOovr’ é& dpdvw mopdupiay mporepevov yAduuv. 
MS. has éyovra after wopd. Seidler reads wepféyevo 
for mpoiguevov (MS.). 
Eros from heaven to earth hath passed, 
A purple mantle round him cast. 


101 


Bergk, 132; Edm. 31. 

Pausanias, ix, 27: Lamdw 5¢ 4 AcoBia woAdd te Kal 
ody opodroyoivra arAnAots és "Epwra jae. 

Scholiast, Apoll. Rhod. 3, 26: Lamdw [yeveadoyel Tov 
“Epwra) I'js cat Odpavod. Scholiast Theocritus, 13, 2: 
Lange [tov “Epwra Aéyer vuov elvat] “Adpoditys kat 
Ovpavoi. 

Wilam. suggests [7 yijs] after Agpodirns. 

Pausanias : Sappho the Lesbian has sung many things 
to Love and they do not agree one with another. 

Scholiast, Apoll. Rhod.: Sappho makes Love the child 
of Earth and Heaven. 

Scholiast, Theocritus: Sappho says Love was the son of 
Aphrodite and of Heaven. 


102 
Bergk, 125; Edm. 28. 


Maximus Tyrius, xxiv, 9: Auoriva Adyes ru OdAdet 
‘ ” 3 ~ bd / \ 3 A “A Di 4 
pev “Epws evaopadv, dmobvnjoxe S¢ anopav: totro Lamgw 
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ovdhaBotoa elre yAvxdmepov (see 46 above) Kai adAyeai- 
Swpov tov "Epwra . . . A&€yen Lawgad pvOdmdAoxov. 
aAyectSwpov probably the Adonius in a Sapphic stanza. 
Maximus Tyrius: Diotima (in Plato) says that Love 
thrives when in affluence, but perishes when in want; 
compressing this into one word, Sappho called Love 
““bitter-sweet ’’ (see above 46), and the 


Giver of heart-ache 
and the 
Weaver of fancies. 


103 
Bergk, 117; Edm. 79. 
Choriambic ? App. 28. 
Tov Fov watéa nade. 
Heyne for MS. eov. 
Whom she calls her child. 


104 
Bergk, Adesb. 129; Edm. 134. 
Lome? App. 32. 
AodomAdxas yap Kumpoyéveos mpomodov .. .« 


From Aristotle, Eth. 1149b, and Hesych. Kuvuzmpoyevéos 
mpotrodov, 


Minister he of the Cyprus-born, 
That weaver of wiles. 


105 
Bergk, 135; Edm. 33. 
Scholiast, Hesiod, 0p. 73: Lamdwd dyno rHv ITeabo 
Adpoditns Ovyarépa. 
Persuasion, the daughter of Aphrodite. 
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106 
Bergk, 57 A; Edm. 24. 
Logaoedic P App. 22. 
Philodemus ITepi EvoeBeitas, speaking of Hecate, goes 
on to say [Lam]dw dé r[ Hv Geov] dye 
Xpvoodan Pepamawav “Adposdiras. 

Some think that r7jv ITev8w is to be supplied. 
Philodemus calls the Goddess (? Hecate, or Persuasion) 

Aphrodite’s handmaid golden-shining. 


107 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 1 = Pap. d. Soc. Ital. 1, 123 ; Edm. 40. 
Reconstructed by Wilamowitz, Vitelli, Edmonds, and 
others. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
ITddovov 87 poe car’ Gvap wapéora], 
motu “Hpa, oa x[aptecca popdal, 
tav apatav ‘ArpletSar . . . mpa] 
tot BaciAnes: 


5 eéxreddacavtes ylap "Apevos Epyov] 
mpwta pev talp wKupow Lkapavdpar| 
Tvid’ anoppdbe[vres Gdov mepaivny] 
ovK edvvayrTo, 


‘ 4 4 nm > , f 
mpww oe kat At avr[opevot Kadcooar] 
IO Kat Quavas iv[epdevta watda]. 
viv 8€ K[at od TOvde Aitwv dKovoor] 
4 4 ? 
Kar To 7a[ pode] 


ww A b 

ayva Kat Kav. ‘ z : ; 

aap O[evor| , ‘ ; . . 
3 Edm. «Afjror. 6 Wilam. 


7 Vitelli és’ ofxov ixny. Diehl és “Apyos Ed@nv. 
10 i.e. Dionysus. 
12 Dieh] and Lobel mdAasov. 
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15 [du] ¢ifo] . 


av tA 
euper[ac] . 
30 pa 7 . : . : . . 
Vitelli gives a Scholion at the beginning N rdpov 
(= Nikander ?). 
O Queenly Hera, 1m a dream by mght 
Beside me stood thy form, a lovely sight, 
Whom the Atridae, sovrans of the host, 
Saw when their need was most; 


When Aves’ work on Troy-town they had wrought, 
And first from swift Skamander’s stream they sought 
Home to return again, they might not find 

The way’s end they designed, 


Until to Zeus most high they called for aid, 

And to Thyone’s lovely child they prayed ; 

So now do thou too to our prayers give ear, 
As when thou erst didst hear. 


For pure and holy are the things I ask, 

Such as a maiden may. Be i thy task 

Without or grudge or question to fulfil 
Thy suppliant servant's will. 


108 

Bergk, 147; Edm. 172. 

Himerius, Orat. 13, 7: ‘O Movoayérns, olov adrov Kat 
Sanrdw «ai ITivdapos ev wd5H Koun te xpvoq Kat Adpacs 
Koounoavres KUKVoIs €moxov eis ‘EXikwva méurovow, 
Movoas Xdpici re duot ovyyopevoorta. 

Edm. for cvyyopevoarra. 
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Himerius : The Leader of the Muses (i.e. Apollo), such 
as he appears when both Sappho and Pindar in a poem 
deck him with golden hair and lyres, and send him to 
Helicon in a chariot drawn by swans, to dance there with 
the Muses and Graces. 


109 

Bergk, 82; Edm. 127. 

Dactylic or Anapaestic, ADp. 34. 

Hephaestion, 85, writing of heterogeneous (acuvapr77wv) 
metres, says that a certain heterogeneous line can have 
its first half divided as a three-foot anapaestic, if it 
begins with a spondee like Sappho’s: 


Altra 8€ av, KaAXona.. 


MS. rpirov dvamaiotiKdy OF Tpierpov avdtraiorov. 


And thou thyself, Kalliopé ... 


110 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 4. 


Choriambic? App. 25 Kt. 


oiTa 
[v8] poye[ 5") 
* éhao 
po Hvvepe 
5 Pando, oe one 
Kurpw Basia . 
Kaito. peya 8 
dacos Paddwv 
mavra KAéos 
Io Kai o’ ew ‘Ayéplortos] . 


p vir 
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This poem looks as if it was full of interest, but it is 
too fragmentary to be of much use to us. Sappho is 
addressed (or addresses herself) as in 37 and 75. 
Andromeda, who may be the heroine (see 39°), Aphrodite, 
and Phaethon made a piquant combination, with Acheron 
to conclude with. 


111 


Bergk, 31 and 143; Edm. 140, 168. 
Hexameter, App. 33. 


Adrw rai NidBa pada pev didra foav érarpat. 
Leto and Niobe once were the dearest pair of companions. 


Gellius, xx, 7, says that Sappho (no doubt in this 
poem) described Niobe as mother of nine sons and 
nine daughters. 


112 


Bergk, 56, 112; Edm. 97, 62; two Fragments united. 
Choriambic ? App. 28. 


gaior 84 mora Andav daxwwAivors 

» 2 Mee ” , 
[avec]’ wiov evpny wemuKadpevor 
wdiw moAv AevKOTEpov. . . . 


1 Herm. for vaxiv@wov. Herm. [dv@eor]l. Some MS. also have 
morapov. Eustath. (Od. xi), 1686, says that S. here deals with the 
story of the Dioscuri. 

Once on a day, as they do tell, 
With clustering hyacinths nestled round 
Leda an egg far whiter found 

Than any egg of whitest shell. 


118 


Bergk, 145; Edm. 170. 
Servius Verg., Ecl. vi, 42: Prometheus post factos a 
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se homines dicitur auxilio Minervae caelum ascendisse 
et adhibita facula ad rotam solis ignem furatus, quem 
hominibus indicavit. Ob quam causam irati dii duo mala 
immiserunt terris, febres et morbos, sicut et Sappho et 
Hesiodus memorant. 

For febves perhaps feminas as Bergk; but cf. Hor., 
Od. i, 3, 20. 

Servius : Prometheus after fashioning man is said to 
have climbed up to Heaven by Minerva’s aid, and applying 
a torch to the sun’s disk to have stolen fire, which he 
made known to men. The gods, being angry in con- 
sequence, sent two evils upon the earth, fevers and 
diseases, as Sappho and Hesiod relate. 


114 


Bergk, 134; Edm. 167. 

Scholiast, Apoll. Rhod. iv, 57: Ilepi rot ris LeArvys 
Epwros iotopodo. Lamdw Kat Nixavdpos ev devrépw 
Edpamnys. Aéyeror 5€ KatépxecBar ets toito To avTpov 
(Adrptov) rhv LeAjvynv mpos *Evivpiwva. 

Cf. Eudocia, 148. 

Scholiast, Apoll. Rhod.: Sappho and Nikander (in the 
Second Book of his Europa) tell of the love of Selene. She 
is said to have come down to Endymion in this (Latmian) 
Cave. 


115 


Bergk, 144; Edm. 1609. 

Servius Verg., Aen. vi, 21. Quidam septem pueros et 
septem puellas accipi volunt, quod et Plato dicit in 
Phaedone et Sappho in Lyricis, .. . quos liberavit secum 
Theseus. 
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Servius : Some will have this to mean that there were 
seven boys and seven girls, as Plato says in his Phaedo 
and Sappho in her Lyrics, whom Theseus set free at the 
same time as himself. 


116 


Bergk, 62°; Edm. 104. 

Pausanias, ix, 29, 8 (cf. i, 29, 2): ITdudws S€, ds ‘AO nvaiors 
TOV UVwY eTOLNGE TOUS GpxaLoTaToUsS, OUTOS aKudlovTos emt 
t®@ Aivw tov révOovs, Oirodivov éexddecev atrov' Lamdw de 
7 AecBia tot OitoXivov To Gvopa ex Tav éxdv rév ITdudw 
paboica “Adwrw cuod Kat Oirodivov foe. 

Pausanias : Pamphés, who composed for the Athenians 
their oldest hymns, called Linus in the passage, where the 
mourning over him was at its height, Oitolinus (Dead 
Linus) ; and Sappho, learning the name from the verses 
of Pamphés, sang of Adonis and Oitolinus together. 


117 


Edm., p. 156. 

Philostratus, Viz. Apollonit, i, 30: ‘O "AsodAXAdvus 
kadéoas tov Aduw ‘"Hpov pe, €dn, ‘mpwnv, ort dvoya 
qv TH ITappvdw yovarkt 7 87 Lamdgot re currdAoa Adyerat 
Kat Tovs Upvous ots és THY “Apreuw tHv Ilepyaiay ddovar 
ovvOeiva, tov Aiodé€wy te Kat ITapddAwv tpomov .. . 
KaAetrat Tolvey 7 cod avtn AayodvAn, Kat éyeray Tov 
Lamdots tpdrov maplevovs te sutAntpias Krjcacau 
moinpara Te ovvetvar Ta pev epwrtkd, Ta Sé Duvous. Ta Tor 
és thy “Aprepw Kat mapmdntat avri Kal amd Trav Lamdwwv 
joTaL. 

Philostratus: Apollonius, calling Damis, said, You 
asked me the other day what was the name of the 
Pamphylian lady, who is said to have associated with 
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Sappho, and to have composed the hymns which they sing 
to Artemis ot Perga in the Aeolian and Pamphylian 
modes . . . Well this talented woman was called 
Damophyjla, and she is said to have had girls as associates 
like Sappho, and like her composed poems, some love 
poems, and others hymns to the gods. The hymns to 
Artemis were written by her in imitation of Sappho, and 
followed the Sapphic model. 


EPITHALAMIA 


It is supposed that Sappho’s wedding songs were 
collected together in a separate book, perhaps the eighth 
or ninth and last, at the end of the edition of her poems 
which was arranged according to subjects. 

The writing of these epithalamia, or bridal songs, 
for friends and clients in Lesbos and elsewhere was an 
important and possibly lucrative part of Sappho’s 
professional work. 

Some of these were processional, for use when the bride 
was being escorted in a chariot to the bridegroom’s house 
by relations and friends carrying torches, singing to the 
music of flutes, and jesting, while flowers were thrown at 
the ‘happy pair’. At the bridegroom’s house they 
were received by the mother-in-law, and sweetmeats, 
as we use rice, were showered upon them as a symbol 
of plenty. The banquet, if it had not already taken place 
at the bride’s house, was now celebrated. A second 
wedding song could be sung at this point. 

But the real epithalamium was sung outside the bridal 
chamber, when the @upwpos, the bridegroom’s friend, had 
shut the door and stood guard before it, the girl-friends of 
the bride being supposed to make attempts to rescue her 
from the clutches of the male. These are the mock combats 
referred to on such occasions, at which the @upwpes was 
subjected to jests and satirical remarks, from which the 
bridegroom himself was by no means exempt. 

The bridegroom was called vupdios, but Sappho uses 
the word yapBpos (son-in-law), and the best man was 
named apaviudios. The word vpevatos describes 
the whole musical part of the ceremonies, but especially 
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the wedding song, and not seldom the god of marriage. 
These wedding rites were essentially religious in character, 
and began with sacrifices to Hera, Artemis, Aphrodite 
Urania, and Persuasion, the daughter of Aphrodite, as 
she was called. 

The epithalamium proper, which was sung before the 
bridal chamber at night (sometimes a song at dawn) was 
accompanied with dancing. The chorus consisted of 
girls and young men, who answered one another. We 
trace this dialogue form in some of our fragments, and it 
is possible that even the bride took part in them. 

The favourite month for marriages was Gamelion (from 
ydpos), which corresponded to the end of January and 
the beginning of February. 

We can get some idea of what Sappho’s wedding songs 
in their entirety may have been like from Catullus, who 
evidently had Sappho before his eyes in his Carmen 
Nuptiale and his Juliae et Manlae Epithalamium. For 
Greek examples we have the exquisite Epsthalamium of 
Helen by Theocritus, and the concluding passage in the 
Peace of Aristophanes, 

Aristaenetus,s a writer of imaginary letters, tells us 
that the epithalamia of Sappho opened with an invoca- 
tion of the Muses and Graces. This was followed by the 
praises of bride and bridegroom. There seems also to 
have been a part composed by Sappho to do duty at all 
weddings. 

Himerius,? the rhetorician, who wrote a hundred and 
fifty years earlier,? has given us a detailed and rather 
florid description of the technique of Sappho’s wedding 
songs, as follows :— 


1 Aristaenetus, i, 10 (a.d. 450). 
2 Himerius, Orat. i, 4 f. 
® Bergk, 939. Edm., p. 174. 
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“From the poets themselves we can learn how difficult 
it is to find a melody tender (dzaAcv) enough to please 
the Goddess with the song. For methinks the majority 
of these, though adepts in love-poetry, have pictured 
Hera indeed with all the hardihood of boys and girls, 
but left the mysteries of Aphrodite wholly to Sappho 
for the song to the lyre and the composition of the 
epithalamium. It is she who after the (mock) combats 
enters the bridal precincts, decorates the room, spreads 
the couch, marshals the maidens into the bridal chamber, 
brings Aphrodite in her car of Graces, and a bevy of 
Loves to play with her. She twines the bride’s hair with 
hyacinths, except where the forehead parts it, the rest 
she lets the breezes ruffle gently as they list, but the 
wings of the Loves and their locks she decks with gold, 
and despatches them before the car as an escort waving 
their torches on high.” 

“It was Sappho’s way, then, to liken the maiden to 
an apple, giving to those who were eager to pick it before 
it was ripe thus much grace as to taste it [not even] 
with their finger-tips, but to him that looked to gather 
the fruit in due season, so much as to wait for the prime 
of its beauty. 

“ And it was her way to liken the bridegroom to Achilles 
and to compare the youthful bridegroom’s achievements 
to those of the hero.”’ 

We find also a bridal invocation in Himerius,! which 
may have been an imitation of Sappho :— 


“O Bride, within whose breast 
The rosy Loves make nest, 
O Bride, of Paphos’ Queen 
The loveliest likeness seen, 


1 Himerius, ibid., § 6. 
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Go to thy marriage bed, 

Go to the couch now spread, 

Thy bridegroom there to meet, 
And share in dalliance sweet. 

And may bright Hesper guide 
Thee willing to his side, 

Looking with wondering prayer 
On Hera’s silver chair 

That yokes each wedded pair... 


It is supposed that Sappho drew upon Folk Songs for 
appropriate metre and phrasing and expressions in her 


bridal ditties. 
118 


Bergk, 84; Edm. 129. 
Trochaic, App. 35", 36. 
Aeépo Sntre Moioa, xypvovov Aimowa... . 
MS. Seé7e. Heph. 106 calls the metre two ithyphallics. 
Hither again, O Muses come, 
Leaving on high your golden home ! 
119 

Bergk, 65; Edm. 68. 

Choriambic (Greater Ascleprad), App. 26. 

Heph. 35 says that the whole of Sappho’s third book was 
in this metre. 

Bpodomayees ayva. Xapires Sedre Aios kdpar... 

Schol. Theocr. 28 (which is full of Sapphic words) 
says that Idyll is written in this sixteen-syllable Sapphic 
metre. 

Neither this nor the preceding need, of course, be the 
opening of a bridal song, but it seems possible, see above, 
p. I5I. 

Ye rose-armed virgin Graces three, 
Daughters of Zeus, come hither to me ! 
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120 
Bergk, 60; Edm. ror. 
Choriambic, App. 27. 
Horace, Od. i, 8, uses this metre, the greater Sapphic, 
but he makes the third syllable long. 
Aciré vey dBpar Xdpires, KaAAtkopot te Moioa. 
Ye delicate Graces three, 
And ye Muses fair 
With your lovely hair, 
Come hither, I pray, to me. 


121* 
Bergk, 103; Edm. 160. 
Trochaic, App. 35, 37. 
XAaipos, a vida, xarperw 8° 6 yauBpos. 
MS. xaipous dviuda, Neue Xaipoioba. Cf. Theocr. 18, 
49. Possibly the a may be counted short, as Edm. 
All hail to the bride, to the bridegroom all hail! 


122 


Bergk, 105; Edm. 162. 
Logaoedic, App. 19. 
‘ Aaipe, viuda, 
Xaipe, rime yapBpe, mddAa. 
Called by Heph. 56 the nine-syllabled Sapphic. 
All welcome, Bride, to thee ! 
Thou, honoured Bridegroom, welcome be ! 


123 


Bergk, 106; Edm. 163. 
Choriambic, App. 26. 


Od ydp [€or] arépa viv adis, & ydpBpe, roavra. 
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"Hp is given by one MS. instead of viv. It is difficult to 
follow the remarks of Dionys.,Com., p.25, on the metre. 
There is no maid beside, 
O bridegroom, like thy bride. 


124 
Bergk, 99; Edm. 155. 
Logaoedic, App. 19. 
"OABie yduBpe, cot pev 81) ydpos, ws dpao, 
exterédeat , éxns Sé mdpQevov, dv apao. 
For repetition, cf. 125, and Hor., Od. i, 13, 1, 2. For 
oApe cf. Theocr., Epith. Hel. 16. 
O happy bridegroom, now 
The marriage rites are done 
Thou prayedst for, and thou 
The prayed-for maid hast won. 


125* 
Bergk, 104; Edm. 161. 
Logaoedic ? App. 34. 
Tiw o°, & dire yauBpe, xddAws éixdodw ; 
Opmax. Bpadivy oe Kadduor eixaodw. 
1 See note on 124. 
Dear Bridegroom, in what likeness were it well 
Thy praise in song to tell ? 
To the fresh tender sapling of a tree: 
I best may liken thee. 


126 
Bergk, 100; Edm. 158. 
Logaoedic, App. 19. 
Choricius, apud Graux, Textes Grecs, 97: °*Eya otv 
Thy vindny Lamducy peAwdia coopjcw' 
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Sot xdpiev pev eldos Ommata T .. « 
, 3 ” > 9 9 9 #£ , , 
péeAAy’, Epos 8 én” ipeprw Kéxurat mpoownw, 
é , > +? 2 4 
kat oe Terinax’ efdxws Adpodira. 


MS. pedAcyp(a). Cf. Catull. 48, x, mellitos oculos, and 
61, 194, Pulcher es, neque te Venus neglegit. The second 
line is quoted by Heph. 102, as peAAtxoos 8 x.7.A. 

Choricius: I therefore will honour the bride with a 
Sapphic melody :— 

Thy form is full of grace, 

Tender thine eyes and sweet, and love 
O’er-floods thy charming face, 

And Aphrodite’s grace all else above 
Gives thee the foremost place. 


127 


Bergk, 937; Edm. 157. 

Hexameter ? App. 33. 

Himerius, Orat. i, 19: d$épe otv claw tot Badduov 
mapayovres tov Adyov evruxeiv TH KddAer tis vids 
TrELTOLEV 

*Q Kdda, @ yapieooa [Kdpa}’ 


ampere. yap oo. ta THs AcoBias éyxwpia* colt pev 
yap poddodupor xdpites ypvoy 7 ‘Adpodirn ovprailovow. 
Cf. Theoc., Eptth. Helen. 38. 
Himerius: Come, then, taking our discourse into the 
bridal chamber, we will prevail on it to invoke the 
beauty of the bride, 


O beautiful, O passing sweet |! 


For the praises of the Lesbian poetess become thee, for 
with thee indeed sport the rosy-ankled Graces and golden 
Aphrodite. 
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128 
Bergk, 83; Edm. 128. 
Hexameter ? App. 33. 
[ Név] Savors aadAas érdpas év ornGece . . 
Savw used only here by Sappho. 


In sweet sleep mayst thou rest 
On thy soft comrade’s breast! 


129 


Bergk, 95; Edm. 149. 
Hexameter, App. 33. 
Féomepe, wavra dépwv doa daivorts éoxédac’ avws, 
dépes dw, dépets alya, dépers 7 dav pdrepe maida. 
2 Bergk for MS. ¢épers. dav Bergk. For MS. dmowv. See Catull. 
62, 10. 
All that the glittering morn hath driven afar 
Thou callest home, O evening Star ! 
Thou callest sheep, thou callest kid to rest, 
And children to their mother’s breast. 


130 
Bergk, 133; Edm. 32. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 
Himerius, Orat. xiii, 9, ‘Aarnp ola av tis eamépwos, 
‘Aorépwy mavrwy 0 KdAotos* 
Lamdovs totro 67 To eis “Eomepov dopa. 
Cf. Himer. i, 17; Catull. 62, 20. 
Himerius : Thou art in some sort methinks an evening 


star, 
Fairest of all the stars, 


As Sappho says in her song to Hesperus. 
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131 
Bergk, 102; Edm. 159. 
Hexameter? App. 33. 
“Hp’ ére mapbevias émBadropar ; 
Hoffm. reads zap@evixas from Scholiast, Dion. Thrax. 
See Bergk. 
Can it be that I still for my maidenhead long? 


132* 
Bergk, 96; Edm. 152. 
Hexameter ? App. 33. 


dimdpbevos eocopat. 
evened shall I be... 


133 

Bergk, 93; Edm. 150. Sung by chorus of maidens. 

Hexameter, App. 33. 

Scholiast Hermogenes, Rhet. Gr. vii, 953, Walz: Ai pev 
yap Tov lde@v povoeidets Exovor TAS Evvolas . . . Kal Goat 
Ta tats alcOnocow dda exppalovow dyer axoq dodpyoe 
yévoee abT, Ws... Kal AaTPw. 

Ofov ro yAuKtpadov epedberar axpw én’ vadw 
axpov é7 axporatw: AcAafovro 5é padodpornes’ 
ov pay exAcAdGorr’, GAN’ odk edvvarT’ ézixec Bat. 

Catull. in his Epith. 61, 88; 62, 48, has these lines and 
134 in mind. 

Scholiast Hermogenes: For some sorts of style have 
to do with thoughts of one kind only . . . and as many as 
express things pleasing to the senses, sight, hearing, smell, 
taste, touch, as... and Sappho :— 

As a sweet-apple rosy, O Maid, art thou, 

At the uttermost tip of the uttermost bough, 
Unseen in the autumn by gatherer’s eyes— 
Nay seen, but only to tantalize. 
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134* 


Bergk, 94; Edm. 151. Sung by chorus of youths. 

Hexameter, App. 33. 

Demetrius, Eloc. 106: To 65€ é€mwvnpa Kxadovpevov 
dpiloiro ev av tis Aw emKocpovoay: eott S€ 7d 
peyadomperéotarov ev tots Adyows: Tis yap AéLews 7 
pev danperet, % Se emixoopet. vanperel pev 7 Toidde 
‘olay. . . KataoreiBovot’+ émixoopet 5é TO emidepdpevov, 
To: ‘ydpar. .. avOos. emeviveyxtat TovTo Tots mpode- 
Aeypévois Kdopos caddis Kal KdAdos . . . Kal Kaddov 76 
emipuvnua tots THv mAovoiwy EoiKkev emidelypacw . . . olor 
yap Tt Kal avTo Tod ev Adyots wAOvVTOV ONpeEtov eoTL. 

Olav trav vaxwOov ev dppeot toipeves dvdpes 
mocot KatTaoretBotat, yaar Sé te mopdupov avOos. 

1 Cf. note to 133. 

2 wdpdupov for mopdupiov, not Sapphic, says Lobel. 

Demetrius: The epiphonema, as it is called, one 
might define as a phrase that embellishes; and it is of 
the highest importance in producing elevation of style, 
for one part of the phrase ministers to the thought, the 
other embellishes it. A case of the former is this: “ As 
a hyacinth,” etc.; while the embellishment comes in 
with the following clause. Embellishment and beauty 
clearly result from the addition made to the preceding 
words . . . and in general the epiphonema is on a par with 
the displays of the rich . . . For indeed it may be said to 
be in itself a mark of wealth in words :— 

Like a hyacinth flower on the mountain side, 
Trod down by the shepherd’s feet in the clay, 
On the earth lies fading its purple pride. 


135 
Bergk, 109; Edm. 164. 
Choriambic, App. 27. 
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TIap@evia, [apGevia, mot pe rimovo’ [azjotyy ; 
OvKert mpds a, ovKeTt mpos oo ..... new 
2 MS. ovxér gkw mpds ce, ovxér Gfw. 
The Bride: | Why hast thou left me? Whither fled, 
O maidenhead, O maidenhead ? 
Her Virginity: Ah, never more, O maiden mine, 
Shall I be thine, shall I be thine! 
This would be a morning welcome. 


136 

Bergk, 91; Edm. 148. 

Hexameter with refrain, App. 33. 

Demetrius, Eloc. 148: “Eore 8€ is idiws yxdpis 
LAamgucn ex petaBoAjs, orav te eizotoa petaBaAAnrar Kat 
@onep peravonon’ olov . . . womep emAapBavopervyn éavris 
ore aduvarw exproato vmepBoAj, Kat oti ovdels TH “Apni 
iaos €ori. 

"Io 57) 70 péAabpov—Yurvaov 

déppete TexToves avdpes— Yurjvaov 

yapBpos Ficaos “Apev(i) —[’Yujvaov] 

avdSpos peydAw modu péodwrv—[’Ypjvaov] 
5 €pxerat, 


1 Or vor. 
3 Cf. Hom., Od. viii, 115. Lobel says Sappho only uses toos. 
5 In MS. épyeras follows ydpBpos. 


Demetrius: There is a grace of style, characteristic of 
Sappho, arising from her changing an expression, when 
after saying something, she takes it back and as it were 
alters her mind, for instance (as below), pulling herself 
up as it were, because she has used an impossible 
exaggeration, no one being as tall as Ares. 

Raise high, ye workmen all, 
The roof-tree of the hall: 
Sing, sing the wedding song ! 
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For more than mortals tall, 

Like Ares in the throng 

The bridegroom comes along 
Sing, sing the wedding song ! 


137 


Bergk, 92; Edm. 148’. 
Hexameter, App. 33. 


Iléppoyos ws or’ dotdos o AéoBtos aAdoddrovow. 


Pre-eminent art thou as when 
The Lesbian bard outsings all other men. 


Possibly Terpander is meant. 


138 and 139* 


Bergk, 98; Edm. 154. 

Aeolic Tetrameter, App. 34. 

Demetrius, Eloc. 167: “AdAws 8€ oxednre Lawdd 
TOV dypotKov vupdiov Kat Tov Oupwpov Tov ev Tots yapots 
evreh€orata Kal év mélots ovdpact paXdAov 7 ev woinTiKots. 
wore avTis paAdcv €or Ta Torjpara Tatta StadréyecOat 
~ » go n e 4 A 4 4 bal 4 ‘ 7 
7 godew, ovd av apuccat mpos Tov xopov 7 mpos THY Avpay, 
et pn Tis etn yopos StadexriKOs. 

Ovpwpw modes emropdyutiot, 
Ta, 5€ capBara mepreBona, 

4 ‘ 43> 4 
méoovyyou de dex e€emovacay. 

Synesius, Ep. 3, 158. 

‘O de ddiovpevos “Apycuds eorw 6 tot Qupwpot 
, e ba 4 ld \ A ¥ , 4 
maTnp, ws av etmo. Lampw, Ta pev adda cwppwv Kat 

é 9 ~ >? € b) s 4 bd ae \ > a 
pet pios ev T@ Kal’ eavrov Bim yevopuevos, ddA’ dep edyevetas 
3 ~ ~ , , 
dpgusBnrav r@ Kexpom dterédecev. 
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Demetrius: In another style Sappho chaffs the boorish 
bridegroom and the keeper of the door at the wedding in 
the most everyday terms, and such as are more fitted 
for prose than poetry. Consequently these poems of hers 
are better spoken than sung, and would not be adapted 
for a chorus or the lyre unless, indeed, it were a chorus 
that conversed in dialogue. 


Seven fathoms are his feet, 
The keeper’s of the door ; 
Five hides they need complete, 
And cobblers half a score. 


Synesius: The man that is wronged is Harmonius, 
the father of Thyrorus, who, as Sappho would say, 
though in all other respects he lived soberly and honestly 
all his days, yet in respect of descent never ceased to 
dispute it with Cecrops himself. 


1402, 0 


Bergk, 51; Edm. 146. 
Logaoedic, but see App. 24. 
Athen. x, 425 C; xi, 475 A. 
(a) xq 3° apBpocias péev xpdrnp éxéxparto, 
"Eppas & édev Epaw Ooo’ oivoxdnoat, 
(b)* «fvor 8 dpa mavres Kapydau ovnyxov 
KaAetBov, apdoavro S€ wdymav éoda 
yap Bpw. 


2 épmw said to be an Egyptian word for wine. v.l. Amv = a bowl. 
3 xapx. Svynxor. Hoffm. Edm. 


At the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, or possibly 
Heracles and Hebe ? 
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(2) There stood the ambrosia mingled in the cup, 
And Hermes for the gods their wine did pour, 
(6) And then they all held each his goblet up, 
And due libation made, 
And for the bridegroom prayed 
Of all good things and fair a plenteous store. 


141 
Ox. Pap. 1232, 1; Edm. 66. 
Logaoedic, App. 34. 
The home-coming of Hector with his _ bride 
Andromache to Troy. 


Kuzpo : , ; : . a 
Kapv€ HArAGe Oéwv : , . €le . . Des 
"I8aos' 7a SE kaw Sw Cw [avers TaYUS dyyedos: 


“as 7° dAAas ‘Acias 78’ écav Kréos adfirov- 

5 “Exrwp xat ovvéraipo. dyou’ eAukwmda 
OnBas é& idpas ITdaxias 7 an’ aliv|yaw 
aBpav ‘Avdpoudyav evi vadow én’ dAwupov 

4 i 3 9 4 ¥ 
movrov’ moda 5 [eAi]ypara ypvowa Kappyara 
A 4 3 Ss S > 3 4 
mopoupa, KdAa 7 ad z[pdlva, wotkA’ abdpyarta, 
3 , 2 3 +f la +\ 7 39 
10 apyvpla tT] avdpiOua morhpia Karédais. 
ws ela’> dtpadéws 8 dvdpovoe marnp dtdos- 
dapa 8 HAGe xara mrodw edpvdyfopolv ¢PidAots. 
4 9 9 4 ? > 9 Dae , 
atric’ “Idddat carivats da’ etitpdxois 
by ? , 3 , A a a” 
dyov aipovots, emeBave Se mais oxAos 
15 yvvaicwy 7 apa mapbevixay te tLav]voddpwr- 
x@pts [8]’ ad Ilepayow Gvyarpes [€rqjicar]. 
imm[ous| 8° dvdpes Urayov vn’ dpl[uat vor 8 Ear] 
, Hoe 3 > 
alavrjes niBeow peyaAwore § 
5 : . avioxa 
20 Tr . . €€ayov 
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unknown number of lines lost 
txeAot Qdots 
dyvov aoA[recs] 


Opuarau : : [Aet]vov és "Idov 
addAos 8 adupéAn. : . 7 ovepiyvelro] 


25 Kat ddol[s* K]pordA[wy] . . ws 8° dpa wdpGevor 
devdov pédAos ayv[ov. . . — ikalve 8” és alO[epa] 
dyw GJeoreci[a] yey 
aavra. 8° Hs Kar ddo[ts] . 

Kparnpes diadai ro... puede... ak... 

30 [dotné] cai k10ia AiBavos 7’ dvedeixyvuro. 
yivaices 8 e€AdAvEav Goa mpoyevéorepat, 
aavtes 8 avdpes éxjpatov tayov opto 
aawv oveaddovres “ExdBodov evAvpav 
upynv 8° “Exropa (at) ‘Avdpopdyav GeoixéAo{ts]. 


Lagots pedn 
(or peddv) B’ 


A swift messenger from Ida heralds the approach of 
Hector, and his bride Andromache—the deathless glory 
of Asia. 

5 ‘See Hector with his trusty comrades brings 
From sacred Thebes and Placia’s living springs 
The delicate bright-eyed Andromache 
In ships that sail upon the briny sea ; 

And many a golden bracelet do they bear, 
to And many a purple robe and broidery fair, 
And countless silver cups and ivory chased.” 


4 Lobel reads 8é yar. 

6 dap. corr. in MS. from (épas. 

8 In éupara the digamma is disregarded, as in éAuxdmda. édtyp = 
~é\va Hesych. see Wilam. 

9 Edm. d@pjparae from Hesychius: zpdva Lobel (Hesych.), see 
Homer, Ji. x, 441. But in his new edition Lobel gives car dvrpeva. 


15 


20 


25 


30 
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He spake; and Hector’s dear sire rose in haste: 
While through the wide ways to their loved ones ran 
The tidings, and of Ilion’s sons each man 

Put mules to the swift cars, wherein the throng 

Of dames and slim-foot maids should ride along. 
And Priam’s daughters had their place apart, 

And lusty youths yoked chariots for the start, 
And down the sounding streets of spacious Troy 
The charioteers raced 1n their reckless qoy .. . 


And as to famous Troy like gods they rode, 
Around the chariot wheels there ever flowed 

A stream of people cheering as they went, 

In one great happy throng together blent. 

And the sweet flute with castanets did vie, 

And maids sang sacred songs that reached the sky. 
And thankful prayers to all the Gods were made... 


And incense cast on altars as they prayed ; 
The elder women raised a joyful cry, 

While from the men the lovely paean high 

To Phoebus of the tuneful lyre outrang, 

As god-like Hector and Andromache they sang. 


This piece is epic rather than lyrical, and Wilam. 


judges it away from Sappho. 


14 air. Cf. Ox. Pap. 1233, 1, 2, 13. 

16 Iepéporo Epic Genitive: émjicay Wilam. 

18 7tGeo. Epic for at@eot Aeol. 

21 Cf. 6s. 

28 gotmé Jurenka. Lobel puppa. 

28 Corrected from dvedSixvuro. The § might be 4. 
29 Corrected from éAéAvodov. 

31 MS. sadova. 

32 Imp. from dyn, duvdw= vurycayr. 
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142 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 56; Edm. 47. 
Sapphic, App. 16. 


VUKT . ‘ 
5 mapbevor de. 
manruxioboyer ‘ ° 
cay deidoi[oas diAdrata Kai i ; 
das toxdATw. 


GAXr’ éyépbe[s] 

10 oretye aots [didous] 
nNm€p OocoV a 
Uavoyv towpev 


MedAdv a’ 


x7788"* 

4 «x might be p, but the 7 cannot be ¢. 

7 Wilam. cf. Theocr, 18, 54. 

9 Or éyép@nr’. 

* i.e. 1320 lines in Book I. 

According to a note that follows this poem, it must have 
been the last of the first Book, which we know was com- 
posed of poems in the Sapphic stanza. But the words 
which are preserved seem to point to its being, like the 
next, a bridal song. The epithalamia, however, were in 
one recension of Sappho’s poems grouped together in a 
separate book (viz. the 8th or gth). 


148 
Ox. Pap. 1232, 1; Edm. 65. 
Logaoedic ? App. 34. 


at 
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de yap 
xadAos 
dada KAdvet 
, S 
Kdpatos ppeva[s] 
€ Karu ddvet 
aAX’ ayir’, & dida, 
. : . ayxt yap apeépa. 
6 Corrected to dpéva. 
8 = dyere. 


9 Possibly the words Zagots peAdwy follow this poem. 


The concluding words seem to show that this, like the 
last, may be a bridal song—a welcome at the bride’s 


door or window in the early hours of the morning. 
Compare 135 above. 


144 


Bergk, 89 ; Edm. 105. 
Choriambic, App. 26. 


Pollux, vil, 73: “Ev 7@ méuntw trav Landoits Merav 
€or evpety ° 


... Audi 8 dBpowww Aaciow ed éervKacce. 
Pollux: In the Fifth Book of Sappho’s Lyrics we find : 
And linen soft she wound 


Thy dainty limbs around. 


145 


Bergk, 50; Edm. 56; Herodian, 39, 27, from the 
second Book of Sappho. 
Logaoedic ? App. 34. 

‘ . eyw 8 emt poAbaxay 

TUAav Kaomo\dw pére . 


2 Hermann for MS. exordw. 
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On a soft cushion prest 
I lay thy limbs to rest. 


146 
Bergk, 8x1; Edm. 57. 
Lonic ? App. 32. 


Kap pév re rédav xaorodéw. 


MS. Kav pév te rvAayKas aomedea. 
Down indeed the cushion will I lay. 


147 
Bergk, 19; Edm. 20. 


modas Sé 
astaios pdodns éxdAumre, Avdu- 
ov KdAov Epyor. 
= pdobAns. 
Upon her feet a spangled leather band, 
The fair work of a Lydian hand. 


148 
Bergk, 43; Edm. r41. 
Sapphic, App. 34. 
Gta mdvvuxos dodu KaTaypet 
[Samar aw pos |. 
2 Bergk, but placed here by Edm. 
And sleep the whole night round 
Their eyes fast closed hath bound. 


149 


Bergk, 57; Edm. r4ra. 
Dactylic, App. 34. 


"OpGarsors S€ pédAats [yvro] viKros awpos. 
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If xvro be omitted, 6fOdAyors would = 6¢OdAuous. 
And on their heavy eyes 
The night’s dark slumber lies. 


1494 
Bergk, 66; Edm. 70. 
Choriambic, App. 26. 
368’ “Apevs daict xev “Adaotov ayny Pia. 
But Ares makes his brag 
By force Hephaestus he could drag. 


150 
Bergk, 97; Edm. 153. 
Hexameter, App. 33. 
“Adcoper’, How marnp . 
Gifts will we give, quoth the father. 


151 

Bergk, 23; Edm. 23. 

Sapphic, App. 16. 

Kai wo8yw Kai pdopar. 

On a red-figured amphora are depicted a player on the 
cithara and a youth reclining opposite, who says MAME 
KA! MOTEIO, see Kretschmer, Vasen Inscriften, p. 80. 

I love, and I long. 


152 
Bergk, 20; Edm. 21. 
si App. 16. 


TAvTOOGTrAaLGL pLEepevypeva, x pota.ow., 


Sistas = Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i, 727, in reference to 
Jason’s mantle. 
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A coat of many colours blent. 


The Scholiast contrasts Sappho’s description of the 
cloak with that of Apollonius who says that it was red. 


153 


Bergk, 25; Edm. 50. 


Dactylic, App. 34. 
Possibly the Adonius in a Sapphic stanza, but it might 
be the end of a hexameter line. 
"As Oder’ Uppes. 
Quoted, with ovr: pot dupes (see Bergk, 23; Edm. 409), 
as from Sappho, Bk. II. The latter is found in Hom., 


Il. i, 335. 
While you are willing... 


154 


Bergk, 168; Edm. 132. 
Ionic? App. 32. It might be Iambic or begin an Alcaic 
line, see App. 21. 
Tiotow d6¢8adAuorow 
With what eyes shall I behold . 


155 
Bergk, 115; Edm. 27. 
"Onrais dupe 
Probably Aphrodite or Eros is addressed. 
Our heart thou scorchest.. . 


156* 


Ox. Pap. 220,9; Edm. 1132. 
Logaoedtc (or Ionic), App. 22, 31. 
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(a) [Ed8apjoviay re Kdyievay. 
Good fortune and good health. 
(0) [L'fpas] Cadvyoun, waides, 78a 
[xdAAtorov]. 
Old age! Ah, ye girls, may it never be mine! 
It is youth, it is youth, that 1s only divine ! 


1 Edm. Blass reads [Epux’] oviay and in the next line [¢macde] 
2 Edm. and Blass, but Blass puts y#pas in a preceding line and 
reads @dvoica guy. x.t.A. Lobel rejects evda:uoviav. 


157 

Bergk, 47; Edm. 95. 

Choriambic, App. 18°. 

Zenobius, Prov. i, 58: ‘Exi rév awpws teAevrnodvrww, 
jot emt THv didotéxvwy pev, TpuPH dé Siaderpovrwy ava. 
Téhdw ydp tis Hv rapbévos, nat érerd7) dwpws éreAcuTyce, 
paotv of AdoBiot adtis to davracpa. éemdorray emi ra. wardia 
Kat TOvs Tv adwpwrv Oavatouvs abry avarifeace: 

TéAdkws tavdogiAwrépa. 

Zenobius: Used of those who die before their time, or 
of those who are fond of children but ruin them by 
cosseting them up. For Gello was a maid, and since she 
died before her time, the Lesbians say that her ghost 
haunts little children, and they put down to her the deaths 
of those who die before their time. 

Fonder of children she 
Than Gello e’er could be. 


Zenobius says that Sappho referred to her. 


158 
Bergk, 116; Edm. 131. 
Trochaic, App. 21, 35. 
"HyutdBiov orddaccov. 


A dripping napkin. 
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159 

Bergk, 122, 123; Adesp. 76; Edm. 59, 60, 6r1. 

Demetrius Eloc, 161: “Ex 8 daepBodAdv ydpures 
pdAwora ai ev tails Kwpwdias, maca dé depBoAn advvatos: 
ws “Apworodavns ...:* Tod 8€ avrod eldous Kal 7a 
Towadra €oTw .. . Kal Ta Lawduxa: 
(a) aoAv mdxridos adupedcorépa 
(6) xptow ypuaorepa 


Gregorius ad Hermogen., Rhet. Graec. vii, 2236. Walz: 


Aicypa&s pev Kodaxever tiv akonv éxeiva doa éoriv 
? ll t 4, 93 , 4 ~ 
épwriud, olov ta “Avaxpéovtos, Ta Lampots ofov 
4 4 
(c) yadAaxtos AevKorépa 
(d) *d8aros amaAwrépa 
(ce) ankridwy éppedeoréepa 
A 3 4 
(f) Bpd8uv éBporépa 
(g) *ivaviov éavoi padaxwrépa 
(h) xptow ryuwwrépa 


(t) *vapkiooou tepevedTepov 


Which of these are from Sappho can only be guessed. 
I leave the non-Aeolic forms of the MS. 

Cf. ‘Softer than sleep”? (Anth. Pal. ix, 567; 
Theocr. Xv, 125), etc. It is difficult to see why such 
expressions should be so severely condemned. The 
instances marked with an asterisk were very possibly by 
Anacreon, whom Gregorius mentions first. 

Demetrius: From hyperboles arise especially the 
charms of comedies; and every hyperbole is an 


impossibility, such as this of Aristophanes . . . Of the 
same kind are phrases such as ...; and these of 
Sappho :— 


(a) (A girl) Far sweeter-tuned than the lyre ; 
(5) ,, More gold than gold. 
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Gregorius: The ear is tickled in an unseemly way by 
such erotic tricks of expression as are found in Anacreon 
and Sappho, as for instance :— 


(c) (a girl) Whiter than milk ; 

(Z) ,, Softer than water ; 

(ec) ,, More tuneful than the lyre ; 

(f) 5 Daintier than roses ; 

(g¢) ,, Softer than silk ; 

(h) ,, More precious than gold. 

(2) (A thing) More tender than a narcissus. 


160 


Bergk, 61, 129; Edm. 30, Loz. 

Logaoedtc. 

Philostratus, Imagg. ii, 1: Tooodrov dptAA@vrat ai 
mapbévor podomnyees Kal EAukwmides Kal KaAdAAumdpyoe Kat 
peridwvor, Lamdovs toiro 81) ro 7dv mpdopOeypa. 

Aristaenetus, i, 10: IIpo tis maorados tov dyevatov 
oov at povotkwrepa, trav mapbevwy Kali peddcxo- 
pwvotepat, TodTo 8% Ladpots ro Hdvorov Pbéypa. 

Besides peAAcyogwvos (or peAidwvos) and the two other 
epithets above we find attributed by Atil. Fortunat. to 
Sappho, wdpGevoy advdwvov. 

For eAiucwm. see 141,. For Bpodomax. I19. For 
peridwvor cf. Ox. Pap. 1786, 6, and Anth. Pal., x, 66. 

Philostratus : So vied with one another the maidens 
rosy-armed, bright-eyed, fair-cheeked, and honey-voiced 
—this is Sappho’s sweet appellation. 

Aristaenetus: Before the bridal chamber was sung 
the wedding song by maidens that were the more musical 
and sweet-voiced—this is Sappho’s most sweet expression. 


A maiden sweet-voicéd. 
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161 

Edm., p. 173. 

Demetrius, Eloc. 132: Hioiv 5é ai pev év tots mpaypact 
xapites, olov Nupdaior xiymor, duevaio, epwres, GAD 
7 Lamdois moinots. 

Demetrius : Charm of style may reside in the subject, 
as in the case of Gardens of the Nymphs, Wedding 
songs, love episodes—in fact, the whole fabric of Sappho’s 
poetry. 

162 

Bergk, 124; Edm. 165. 

Demetrius, Eloc. 166: 40 nai 7 Lardw epi pev 
KaAAous ddovoa Kardenjs éori Kai Hdeia Kal wept Epwrwv 
dé Kal E€apos Kal wept aAxudvos, Kal dav Kadov Gvoua 
evidartar adTis TH woinoet, Ta € Kal adT? EipyacaTo. 

Demetrius: Therefore also Sappho, when she sings of 
beauty, uses words that are beautiful and sweet, and when 
she sings, too, of love and of spring and of the halcyon ; 
and woven into the texture of her poetry is every beautiful 
word, and in some cases she has coined the word herself. 


EPIGRAMS ATTRIBUTED TO SAPPHO. 
163 
Suidas s.v.: “Eypape 5€ 9 Lamdw kai emvypdppara Kat 
iduBous Kat povwdias. 
Meleager, Anth. Pal. iv, Proem. 3: 
TTodAG pev eurrré~as ‘Avirns xpiva, moAda Se Motpois 
Aeipia, xai Lamdois Baa pev adda peda. 


Whether these three epigrams in the Anth. Pal. were 
from Meleager’s Wreath we don’t know. We may suppose 
everything of Sappho’s would have been taken. But 
these are scarcely worthy of her and unlike her other work. 
See, however, Edm., Proc. Class. Assoc., 1921. 
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EPIGRAMS 


Suidas (probably a later addition): Sappho wrote 
epigrams and iambs and monodies (her poems were 
mostly of this last character). 


Meleager: Many a lily here of Anyte, 
And many an amaryllis tall 
Is twined of Moero, but, Sappho, of thee 
Few flowers, yet they are roses all. 


Anth. Pal. vi, 269. A note to the MS. says “ not found 
in Michael’s copy’. Bergk, 118 ; Edm. 143. 
Elegiacs, App. 33". 
"Qs Lamdois 
Tlaides, dpwvos Eovca 76d’ evverrw, al Tis Epyrat, 
gpuvav akapatav KaTbeueva mpd modwr" 
Aibonia pe xdpa Adrws dvébnxev “Apiorw 
"EppoxAcdaia 7H Laiivaidda 
oa mpomodos, S€omowa yuvaikwv' @ ov yapeoa. 
Tmpodpwv aueTépay evKA€icov ‘yevear. 
mats ert d’Orville, 768’, MS. ter’, Paton top’. 
Cf. Pausan. i, 29, 22; see Bergk, 170°. 


Supposed to be Sappho’s 


Ye maids, if any ask, though dumb, I say 
With this voice at my feet untired for aye: 
“Me did Aristo, handmaid of thine own, 
O Queen of women, dedicate in stone, 
Daughter of Hermocleides, Sauneus’ son, 
A gift to Artemis Aethopia, 

The child of Leto. Thou of thy good grace 
In gratitude grant honour to our race.” 
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The statue is supposed to speak in the inscription on 
its base. 


5 Really “Son of Sauniadas”, itself a patronymic. 


164 


Anth. Pal. vii, 489; Planud.229; Bergk,119; Edm.144. 
Elegiacs, App. 33%. 


Langpots eis Tiysada mpo ydyou teXevtycacav 


Tiuados ade Kovis, Trav 57 mpo yao Bdvo.oav 
dé£atro Depoepovas Kvaveos Oadapos, 
> A > / ~ 4 , 
ds kat amodOievas macar veoBay: avdapw 
dAixes iuéptav Kpatos EGevto Kopay. 
Nothing is known of Timas as a friend of Sappho’s, 
unless we follow Edmonds’ emendation of Fragm. 97, 
see Proc. Class. Assoc., 1921. 


Sappho’s to Timas, who dted before her marriage 
This dust was Timas: her, ere she was wed, 
Death welcomed to his darksome bridal bed, 


Her girl friends on her tomb in sadness laid 
Their new-shorn locks in honour of the maid. 


165 
Anth. Pal. vii, 505; Planud.196; Bergk,120; Edm. 145. 
Elegiacs, App. 33°. 
Eis [lehaywva Lamdots 
TS ypine Ieddywu watnp éréOnxe Mévoxos 
KUpTOV Kal KWrav prdpa Kakololas. 
No one can suppose that this is by Sappho. 
On Pelagon a Fisherman 
To Pelagon, the fisher, on the shore 
A tomb his sire Meniscus made, 
Set there his trawler’s basket and his oar, 
To mark the hard toil of his trade. 
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FRAGMENTS POSSIBLY FROM SAPPHO, BUT NOT EXPLICITLY 
ATTRIBUTED TO HER 
166 
Bergk, 24; Edm. 49. 
Adonius, App. 16. 
Odre pou vppes. 
Homer, Il. 1, 335, see above 153. 
Not at all to me are you... 
167 
Bergk, Adesp. 46 A. 
Trochaic, App. 21. 
Etw’ ws an’ toodkw dvGewa, 
See Hoffm., Griech. dialekt. i, p. 195. 
I will go, as if released from a peg... 
168 
Bergk, Adesp. 58. 
Logaoedic (¢ Choriambic), App. 2t. 
. GAA Tig dupe Saipwr. 
But to us some god... 
169 
Bergk, Adesp. 77. 
Logaoedtc. 
TPédav 8 abdvaror Géor. 
Cf. Hom., 7. i, 599. 
And the immortal Gods laughed. 


If by Sappho, possibly in an account of the wedding of 
Heracles and Hebe; cf. 140 above. 


170 
Bergk, Adesp. 60. 
Sapphic ? 
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Kai car’ ibjdwv cpéw ... 
or d7Awv. 
And down from the high mountains... 


171 
Bergk, Adesp. 68. 


Hexameter ? 


ITapa 5é od Kopar Aevkaomdes ... 
Bergk suggests dode and thinks Amazons are meant. 
And beside them the white-shielded maidens... 


172 
Bergk, Adesp. 75, App. 24. 
Sapphic. It seems to require a long syllable after edzeres 
ITobev 8€ twAkos evreres EBAgs ; 
Cf. Hom., Jl. v, 795, MS. 6€ @Axos. 
Whence didst thou inflict the wound thus easily ? 


173 
Bergk, Adesp. 74. 
Alcaic? 


Tuid’ dv KoAwvay ... 


Hither up the hill... 


174 
Bergk, Adesp. 65. Lobel, p. 73. 


kAatnv Sdxpvot. 
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SPURIOUS POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO SAPPHO AND POEMS 
ABOUT HER 


. Riddle and answer, by Antiphanes. 

. Skolion of Admetus. 

. Poem by Anacreon. 

. Supposed answer by Sappho. 

. Sappho and Alcaeus, by Hermesianax. 
. Epigram by Nossis. 

. Epigram by Dioscorides of Egypt. 

. Epigram by Tullius Laurea. 

. Epigram by Antipater of Thessalonica. 
. Anonymous: on the 9 lyrists. 

. Anonymous: on the g lyrists. 

. Anonymous: To Sappho from the Muses. 


1 
RIDDLE AND ANSWER ATTRIBUTED TO SAPPHO 
Athenaeus, x, 451. From the Sappho of Antiphanes 
(circa 365 B.C.). 


OO CON OUP W DN H 


ey HH He 
NS H 


Riddle 
"Eon dvois Andrea Bpédy cudlovo’ bod KoArors 
> a a” > mM a) @ 4 
adrys’ ovta 8° adwva Bony torno. yeywrov 
Kat dua movriov oldua Kai naetpov dia mdaons 
© 397 a a r) ? , 9 , 
ols eféder OvnTradv: trois 8° od napéovow axovew 
” A F 3 “~ 4 ¥ 
efecovw' Kwon 8 axons aicPnow exovaw. 
Cleobulina of Lindus, who was almost as early as 
Sappho, is said to have composed riddles. 


Riddle 
There is a female thing that hides away 
Her young within her womb; where, speechless, they 
Yet forth can send a sounding cry, to fare 
O’er swelling sea and all dry land, where’er 
For men they will; and any that stand near 
Seem rather a faint sound to feel than hear. 
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2 
Answer 
OyjAaa pev viv eore dvats emoroAn, 
Bpédn 8° ev adr mepidéper ra ypappara’ 
ddwva 8° ovra ratra trois moppw Aare, 
ols Bovder Erepos 8° av tUxn Tis mAnOlov 
€oTWS avayLyywWOKOYTOS OVK GKOUGETAL, 
Answer 
The female thing I spoke of must, we see, 
None other than a written message be: 
The young within her womb the letters are ; 
Though speechless, yet they talk to those afar, 
Whom e’er they will; but others, e’en if near, 
The voice of him that reads them may not hear. 


3 

Cf. also Athen. xv, 694 and 695. (Three choriambs with 

basis.) 
"Adunrov axdAov 

Eustath., I]. ui, p. 247: Ilavoavias dyoiv ev 7H oixeiw 
AcE, ws of pev Adxaiov dactv avro, ot b€ Lamdoss, ot 
5é [IpakiaAAns rijs Stcvwvias. “Apyt dé tot pedods avr’ 

"Adpujrov Adyov, d *raipe, pabwy tors ayafods dire, 

tav deAdv 8 améxou, yvods atu detAots cXriya xapis. 


Probably by Praxilla. 


The Admetus “‘ Catch” 

Eustathius: Pausanias says in his Attic Lexicon, 
that some say it is by Alcaeus, others by Sappho, and 
others by Praxilla the Sicyonian. The beginning of the 
song js as follows :— 

Learn of Admetus’ fate: to brave men ever cling, 

The craven shun, for small the pleasure that they 

bring. 
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4 
SAPPHO AND ANACREON 
(A pocryphal Intercourse) 

Athenaeus, xiii, 599 C: Xapardwy ev rH epi 
Lamdovs Kal Aeyew twds dyor eis adtyv wemorjobar ba’ 
"Avaxpéovros rade (viz. Sdalpy «.7.A.), kat Lamdw S€ wpos 
avrov taitra drow einetv (Kivov x.t.r.). “Ore 8€ ovK 
éott Lamdots Touro TO dopa tavti mov diAov. 

Bergk, Anacr. 14. 

Xdaipyn Sniré pe opdhupen 
BadAwv xpvookouns "Epws 
vive mouktAocappadw 
ouprailew mpoxadeirat: 

7 8, €oTW yap am evKTiTOU 
AdoBov, thy pev eur Kouny, 
Aeven ydp, KaTrapéuderas, 
apos 8 dAdAov twa yaoxet. 

3 = veavds. 

Athenaeus: Chamaeleon in his treatise about Sappho 
both asserts that according to some the following lines 
(Eros of the golden hair, etc.) were composed by Anacreon 
to her, and that Sappho also wrote these lines (O golden 
throned, etc.) to him, but it is obvious, I take it, to all, 
that this poem is not by Sappho. 


By Anacreon 
Eros of the golden hair 
Strikes me with his purple ball, 
And to love’s sweet play doth call 
With a maid of sandal fair ; 
But, since age hath made me white, 
She in goodly Lesbos born, 
Thinking on my looks with scorn 
Takes in younger pates delight. 
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5 
Supposed answer by Sappho 
Bergk, 26. 

Keivov, & xpvod@pove Movo’, énomes 
Uuvov, ex Tas KaAAydvatxos EoBAas 
Tyios xydpas, ov devde TEepTVvds 
apéaBus ayavos. 

Supposed answer by Sappho 

O golden-thronéed Muse, 

Teach me that song to use, 

That the old poet sung, 

A bard of glorious tongue, 

From Teos’ noble strand, 

Of all fair maids the land. 


6 
From Hermesianax in his Elegiacs 290 B.c.; Edm., 
p. 144. 
Athen. 599C: e& rovros 6 ‘Epunodvat oddAderau 
avyxpovely oiduevos Lamdw Kai ‘Avaxpéovra’ 
AdaBwos “Adxaios S€ aécous dvedé£ato Kapous, 
Aangovts doppilwy ivepdevta mdbov, 
ywwoKes. 6 8 dovdos anddvos hpdoal” vuvwv 
Triov dAyivwv avdpa modvdpadin. 
Kal yap THV 6 peArypos efwpiAno’ ‘Avaxpetwy 
orehAopevny mroddais duprya AeoBiaou- 
goira 5 dAdote pev Acirwy Adpov, dAdAote 8’ adrjy 
oivnpnyv opeow KekApevny sratpioa, 
AéaBov és evowov. 
Cf. Plut., Symp. vii, 8, 2 (MS.). 
Athenaeus: In these verses (Pieces 5 and 6) Hermesianax 
is mistaken in thinking that Sappho and Anacreon were 
contemporaries. 
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How many a lay Alcaeus wrought, needs not to tell, 
In passionate love of Sappho on the lyre, 
For that sweet nightingale of hymns he loved so well, 
That his much praising roused the Teian’s ire. 
Since he too sought her, honey tongued Anacreon, 
When in her glory mid the Lesbian maids she played 
While from the sloping hills of viny Teos gone, 
Or Samos, he to wine-rich Lesbos strayed. 


EPIGRAMS RELATING TO SAPPHO 


2 
Anth. Pal. vii, 718. 
By Nossts (circa 300 B.C.) 


*Q &eiv’, ef TY ye wAcis moti KaAXiyopov MutiAdvay 
A 4 / 4 ? lA 
trav Latdw Xapitwv avbos evavoapevar, 
> a e , , , A a 
eireiv, ws Movoator didav tiva te Aoxpis ya 
, ” @ > e y ; w 
tiktev tcav, OTe G of tovvoya Noécars: thc. 


Nossts to Sappho 
Friend, if to Mitylene lies thy way, 
The isle of lovely dances, that did rear 
Sappho, the flower of all the Graces, say 
That one the Locrian land can show 
As dear to all the Muses, and her peer, 
And that her name is Nossis—Go ! 


8 
Anth. Pal. vii, 407. 
By Ditoscorides of Egypt (circa 180 B.c.) 
*Hétctov dtAdovor veors mpocavakAyn’ épdtwv 
Sando, atv Movoas 4 pa ce Iepin 
an € A 4 # S 3 s 
7 ‘EXtxav evxisoos toa mveiovoay éxeivats 
Koopet, tiv ‘Epeom Modcav ev Aiod&, 
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5 7 Kat ‘Yunv ‘Ypevaus exw eddeyyéa mevenv 
adv aot vupdidiwy ioral’ dnép Baddpwr: 
7 Kwipew véov Epvos ddupopevn ‘Adpodirn 
avvOpnvos, pakdpwy iepov adAcos dpijs: 
mdvTn, woTvia, xatpe Geots ica: ods yap dodds 
10 abavdrwy dyopev viv Ere Ovyartépas. 


7 i.e. Adonis. 
9 Qeois ica. Cf. Sappho, 141. 


Lo Sappho 


Thou of Aeolian Eresus the Muse, 

Sweet pillow for all youthful loves to use, 

Sappho, with whom each Muse her honour shares 
On Helicon, for thine is breath like theirs,— 

Either with thee, his lifted torch in hand 

Hymen beside the nuptial couch doth stand, 

Or Cinyras’ son thou mournest, Cypris’ love, 
Looking upon the Blest One’s holy Grove : 

Hail, Queen, as gods are hailed, or near or far, 

For daughters of the gods thy songs still are. 

2 i.e. the book of her poems: cf. The Return from Parnassus, iii, 1, 63. 


9 
Anth. Pal. vii, 17; Edm., p. 166. 
By Tullius Laurea (circa 60 B.C.) 
AioAKov mapa tipBov tay, Eeve, py pe Oavodcav 
A 4 4 3 63 la 
tav MuriAnvaiay ewer’ dovdsomddov: 
4 ‘ 3 ? ” ? 4 5 ~ 
rovde yap avOpwmwv exapov xépes* Epya 5€ dwtdv 
és Taywrny eppe. Tordde AnOedova. 
5 ww 5é pe Movodwy érdons ydpw, dv ad’ éxdorns 
Saizovos avOos eun OjKa aap’ évedd, 
é e 2 Adk l4 Cd 9 , w# 
vuucens ws ‘Aidew aoxdrov Exdvyov, ovd€ tis Eorat 
tis Aupixis Lamgots vevupos jéAwos. 
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By Tullius Laurea 


Stranger, that passest by my Lesbian tomb, 

Say not that Mitylene’s bard is dead ; 

"Twas by men’s hands upraised, but by one doom 
Such works to swift forgetfulness are sped. 

If for the Muses’ sake thou ask—from whom 

A flower of each in my nine books I set— 

Know that, escaped from Death’s devouring gloom 
No sun shall lyric Sappho’s name forget. 


10 
Anth. Pal. ix, 26. 


By Antipater of Thessalonica (circa 10 B.C.) 
Tdode PeoyAdacous ‘Edixav €bpee yuvaixas 
vpvois, Kat Maxedav ITepias oxdzedos, 

TIpynéiAdav, Moipd, *Avirns ordpa, OjAvv “Opnpov, 
AcoBiddwv Landa xdopov évrroxdpwv, 
5 “Hpwvav, TedéorAday ayarhéa, cat o¢, Kopuva, 
Botipw “Abnvains domida perbapevar, 
Noooida @ndvyAwooov, ide yAvevaxéa Mupru, 
macas aevawy épydtidas oeAidwr. 
evvea, rev Movoas péyas Odpavds, evvéa 8'adtas 
10 = Faia réxev, Avarois addbitov edppoavvay. 


3 @nA. ‘Ou., usually taken as descriptive of Anyte, as its position 
should make it, but does it not refer to Zawdw’ Cf. above Anth. 
Pal. vu, 15. Besides, the words go much better in apposition to 
Zazrgw than to orepa. 


By Antipater 


Lo, these are the women of god-like tongue 
Whom Helicon fed with Pierian song : 

Praxilla and Moero, and Anyté famed, 

And, as Homer of women for aye to be named, 
Thou, Sappho, the glory beyond compare 

Of Lesbian women with lovely hair ; 
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Telesilla, Erinna, Korinna renowned, 

With whose praises Athena’s stout shield doth resound. 

And Nossis soft-voicéd and Myrtis sweet-toned, 

Whose pages shall never by Time be disowned. 

From great Heaven nine Muses, these nine too from 
Earth, 

As a deathless delight unto men, had their birth. 


11 
Anth. Pal. ix, 184. 
Anonymous 


ITivSape, Movodwy iepov ordpa, nal AdAe Lepyy, 
Baxyvriin, Lamrdods 7° Alodides xdpires, 
Ul >> , € A ‘4 2 > 4 CC «a 

ypdupa t *Avaxpeiovros, ‘Ounpixov os 7 amo peta 
éomacas oikelois, Ornotyop’, ev Kaparots, 

7 Te Ltywridew yruKepy céAs, 750 te ITevBois, 
“T ‘ Ul wv > 4, 

Bue, Kat mraidwv avOos aunodpeve, 

kat Eidos ‘Adxaioro, ro moAAdKis alua tupavywy 
€omreoev, TaTpyns Oéopua pudpevov, 

OnAvpedeis 7° ‘Adxpdvos dnddves, thate mdons 
apxnv ot AvpiKfs Kat mépas eoTacare. 


Anonymous. 
The Nine Lyrists 


Pindar, the sacred mouth of the Muses, and thou fluent 
siren, 
Bacchylides, Sappho’s lovely Aeolian charm, 
Master-hand of Anacreion, and thou, that didst borrow 
Water from Homer’s stream, Stesichorus, for thy mill ; 
Simonides’ sweet page, and Ibycus, thou who didst gather 
Honeyed Persuasion’s bloom, bloom too of boys and 
their love ; 
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Patriot sword of Alcaeus, that didst so oft against tyrants 
Champion his country’s laws, bathing thy edge in their 
blood ; 
Thy nightingales too, O Alcman, with voices soft as a 
maidens : 
Look ye with grace upon me, authors and enders of 
song. 
12 


Scholiast on the Vita Pindart. 


Anonymous 
Eis tovs évvéa Avpixovs 

> LA ~ t a a, 4 
Evvéa tev mpwrwv Aupikdv warpyy yevenv Te 

pavOave Kai marépas Kat duddexrov aOper. 
dv MurirAnvaios pev env yepapwrepos dAAwv 

‘Adxatos, mpdrepos HxiKds AloAt8os. 
7 8 emt r@ Evviv aatpyv dwvyv te Sacioa 
7 : 7 PP? 7 


Landa KdnHidos Kat watpos Evpuyvov .. . 
On the Nine Lyrists 


The nine first lyrists’ race and country learn, 
Their native speech and parentage discern. 

Of Mitylene, earliest of the throng, 

Alcaeus, herald of Aeolian song ; 

And she, who shared his fatherland and tongue, 
Sappho, of Cleis and Eurygyus sprung... 


13 
Anth. Pal. ix, 521. 
Anonymous 
Eis Sarda mapa tov Movodv 
Odn dpa coi ye drifov émi xr€os wrace Moitpa 
4 “” ? ~ ” > / 
Hpatt, TH mpwrw dias toes aediov, 
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a 4 4 ea 9 4 a 
Lampot oot yap prow evevoapev adbirov elyev, 
adv S€ marip mavrwy veicey epiaddpayos” 
/ > 3% 4 Le e i 
peAbn 8 ev mavrecow aoidipos aepioww, 
agi A ? ” 5] , 
ovde KAurds ddpas éoceat nredavd. 


To Sappho, from the Muses 


No little glory Fate apportioned thee, 

When first thou lookedst on the light of day, 

Sappho; we promised that thy songs should never die, 
And the great sire in thunder answered “ Aye ”’. 

All mortal men in song shall hail thy name, 

And endless be thy honour and thy fame. 


PLATE XIX 





A BRONZE 
In the British Museum 





A BROKEN SARD 
In the British Museum (No 556) 
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OVID’S EPISTLE OF SAPPHO TO PHAON 
Heroitdes XV 


In spite of de Vries and Lufiak and other defenders, the 
authenticity of this “ Epistle’ remains doubtful. It is 
certainly in Ovid’s style, but scarcely a favourable 
specimen of it, and reads perhaps more like a clever 
imitation. We know from an allusion elsewhere in Ovid,! 
that he did write an Epistle of Sappho to Phaon, and 
that Sabinus,a friend of his, wrote a supposed answer from 
Phaon. But both external and internal evidences are 
very strong against this Epistle that we have being the 
one which Ovid wrote. It does not appear in the best and 
earliest MSS. of Ovid, or in Planudes’ translation. When 
found, it is generally separate from other Ovidian writings, 
and never placed with the Heroides, the latter perhaps 
naturally, as Sappho is not a legendary heroine. One 
MS. says that it was translated from the Greek, a state- 
ment evidently based on line 5.? If there is any truth in 
the idea, the Greek source would be Callimachus in his 
Aira, to which Birt traces the Naiad, the leap from the 
rock, and the lyre dedicated to Apollo. The form 
Anactorie betrays a poetical source. 

The internal evidence is no less unfavourable. There are 
serious difficulties in respect of metre, grammar, 
vocabulary, allusions, and style. We find words not used 
elsewhere in Ovid, words employed in an unusual sense ; 
allusions such as that to the witch Erichtho,®? which 
belongs to the Neronian age, and phrases like se dolor 

1 Amor. u, 18. 


2 Rhein, Mus. xxxu, 399. 
8 This 1s now rejected for Enyo. 
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inventt (113), which also savour of Nero’s time ; grammar 
and scansion almost impossible to Ovid; absurdities like 
the story of Deucalion attempting the Lover’s Leap, 
and Sappho telling Phaon of all the girls she had loved. 
The accumulative effect of all these banal and un- 
Ovidian traits is very great, and it is impossible to feel 
any confidence in the Ovidian authorship of the Epistle. 

The author, whoever he was, knew something about the 
facts of Sappho’s life; for instance, what he says about 
Charaxus, the brother of Sappho, is partly corroborated 
by Herodotus. He tells us a fact not mentioned elsewhere, 
that Sappho lost her father (pavens) when she was six. 
The details of her appearance were taken probably from 
Chamaeleon, from whom possibly Maximus Tyrius also 
took his statement on the subject. 

Besides Chamaeleon, this writer is the only one who 
seems to take for granted that Sappho was guilty of 
perverted affection for her girl friends or pupils. He may 
have drawn from Chamaeleon or more directly from the 
comic writers. But there is no real evidence that the 
latter depicted Sappho as worse than a courtezan and a 
lover of Phaon. There is no sign in the whole Epistle of 
any acquaintance with Sappho’s own writings, as far as 
the fragments we have of her are concerned, except 
perhaps in line 18 with reference to Atthis. Lunak’s 
treatise on this point is a piece of special pleading and 
most inconclusive. 

A careful study of the whole poem impresses us more 
and more with its fictitious nature. But it is chiefly owing 
to this reputed work of Ovid’s, and two or three allusions 
elsewhere, that Sappho’s reputation has suffered so much 
in later days. Yet the justifiable doubt as to its author- 
ship and its vapid and superficial character deprive it of 
any right to be taken seriously as evidence for Sappho’s 
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life and character. It is certain, however, that Ovid 
himself must have had Sappho’s writings in his library, 
though he does not seem to have borrowed from them, as 
Catullus did. If we had more of Sappho’s work, possibly 
we should modify this judgment. 


Io 


15 


20 


25 


Sappho to Phaon 


Say, when your eyes upon my letter fall, 

Does it the writer to your mind recall ? 

Or, did you not thereon read Sappho’s name, 
Could you not guess whence that short missive came ? 
But why these elegiacs I have sent, 

Fain would you ask, though lyrics are my bent. 
Sad is my love, and elegies sad songs, 

But to my lyre no tearful theme belongs. 

I burn, as when, by east winds fiercely driven, 
Through the rich cornfield flares the fire to heaven. 
The fields of Etna Phaon treads apart, 

A fire no less than Etna’s sears my heart. 

My strings are tuned, but no song comes to me, 
A mind that speaks in song is fancy-free. 

The maids of Pyrrha and Methymna’s shore 
And all the Lesbian girlhood charm no more ; 
Nought Anactoria, Cydro nought I prize, 

No more is Atthis gracious in my eyes. 

A hundred more I loved, that were my blame : 
Shameless, what many shared, you selfish claim ! 
You beauty have, you, youth for dalliance meet, 
Snare set to catch my eyes, O beauty sweet ! 
Take bow and lyre, as Phoebus you shall show, 
Bind horns upon your brow: and Bacchus go! 
One for Crete’s maid, for Daphné one did long, 
But she, nor she, knew aught of lyric song. 
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The Muses gave me sweetest songs to sing, 

And through the wide world now my fame doth ring. 
Alcaeus claims (our land, our lyre the same) 
Though grander notes he strike, no higher fame. 
My wit that want of beauty has supplied 

Which niggard nature to my form denied. 

Small am I, but a name for earth and sea 

Too large is mine: that shall my measure be. 

If dark my hue, yet was Andromeda fair 

In Perseus’ eyes, though dark her mien and hair. 
So white doves oft with varied mates are seen 
And oft black turtles mated are with green. 

If but your peer alone can please your mind, 
Then you no mate, then you no mate shall find. 
But, when you read me, then I seemed still fair ; 
That I alone should speak, you used to swear. 
I sang, I well remember—lovers do— 

Kisses you took and gave me singing, too. 

This won your praise, in every part I pleased, 
And chiefly then, when Love his longing eased. 
Then was my sportiveness your rare delight, 
And dear my mirth and quickness in your sight. 
How sweet, when our twin joys had had their fill, 
To lie in dreamy languor tired and still! 

Sicilian girls, new booty, round you throng, 
Lesbos avaunt! To Sicily I belong. 

But send him back, who thus has truant played, 
Megarian mother and Megarian maid. 

Be not deceived by flattery’s lying word ; 

He says to you what my ears too have heard. 
O Thou, who Eryx for thy home hast made, 

I am thy mouthpiece: Queen, be thou my aid! 
Or does stern Fortune, to her purpose true, 

The cruel tenour of her way pursue ? 
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Six winters old was I, when, ere his years, 

The ashes of a parent drank my tears. 

My brother, for a harlot’s love aflame, 

A wastrel,! mingled loss with his foul shame. 

Impov’risht, with swift oars he roves the main, 

And wealth ill lost, he seeks, as ill, to gain. 

Me too he hateth for the truths he learned, 

Such meed my conscience and my free-speech earned 

In case my ills should cease, that endless were, 

My little daughter brings me care on care. 

Thou comest last of all to crown my woes ; 

Against the wind my labouring vessel goes. 

Lo, on my neck dishevelled falls the hair, 

No sparkling jewels on my hand I wear. 

Mean is my dress; no gold gleams on my head, 

Nor Araby’s sweet dews their fragrance shed. 

Whom should I strive to dress for, whom to please ? 

My love’s own idol dwells beyond the seas. 

Soft is my heart, that every dart can slay, 

And cause for aye is there to love for aye. 

Whether at birth the sisters span it so, 

That no harsh threads should through my fabric go, 

Or, moulded by the influence of my art, 

Thalia’s teaching softens all my heart: 

What wonder then that I was led astray 

By youth’s smooth cheeks and love’s triumphant 
day? 

I feared, thou, Dawn, would’st take him for thine own: 

’Twere done, did Cephalus not hold his throne. 

Look but on him who look’st on all, O Moon, 

And Phaon thou wilt bid not wake too soon. 

Venus had rapt him in her car on high, 

But feared her Mars too might his beauty eye. 


1 Reading «ners for znops. 
oO 
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Sweet years! O not-yet-youth, no-more-a-boy, 

Of all your age the jewel and the joy ! 

O fairest, come, sink back into my bay: 

“ Love not ; let me but love,” is all I pray. 

Now, as I write, my swelling tears o’erflow : 

See here how many a smear this page can show ! 

If go you must, why not with gentler eye, 

And saying merely, ‘‘ Lesbian maid, good-bye! ”’ 

My tears and my last kiss you did disdain ; 

I knew not then how deep my future pain. 

Nothing I have of you, but shame and ill ; 

You nought that tells of me, your lover still. 

No task I set you and no task can set, 

Save this, that you shall not my love forget. 

By Love (ne’er can He from your side depart !), 

By the Nine Muses, dearest to my heart, 

When one but told me all my joys were fled, 

I swear, not long I wept, nor word I said, 

Mine eyes no tears could give, my tongue no sound. 

And all my breast with icy frost was bound. 

When sorrow found her voice, I beat my breast, 

And tore my hair, and wailed with grief opprest, 

As when a mother to the pyre up-piled 

Attends the lifeless body of her child. 

Charaxus laughs and battens on my woe, 

My brother he, and passes to and fro ; 

Making more shameful my griefs’ cause, he cried 

““Why grieves she thus? Her daughter has not 
died.” 

How little love and shame can e’er agree ! 

My mangled breast lay bare for all to see. 

Phaon my thoughts possess, my dreams portray, 

Dreams brighter than the glory of the day. 

In these I find you, though afar you live, 
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But short, too short, the joys that sleep can give. 
Oft on your arms I seem my head to rest, 

And oft lay yours upon my tender breast. 
Sometimes to coaxing words, so real, I take; 
My lips and all my senses are awake. 

I taste your kisses, tongue to tongue, again, 
Kisses so given once, and once so ta’en. 

I blush to tell what follows—love’s full rites, 
How sweet! Without you, love hath no delights. 
But when day shows herself and all beside, 

I murmur that my dreams so soon have died. 
To cave and wood I go, as though in these 

Were healing : they saw all that most did please. 
Frenzied, as if by wild Enyo led, 

With hair dishevelled to those scenes I fled. 

The caves o’erhung with rough sandstone I see, 
That erst of choicest marble seemed to be. 

The grove I find, where oft our couch was spread, 
And leafy boughs o’ercanopied our bed ; 

But find not that wood’s master and my own. 
Barren the spot now : he its wealth alone. 

I saw the sward our limbs had pressed so late, 
And the soft grass still hollowed with our weight. 
I lay, and touched the spot where you had lain, 
The grass, once dear, now drank my eyes’ salt rain. 
The boughs too seem with drooping leaves to sigh, 
And birds no more sing sweet laments thereby. 
Sad Philomel alone doth there complain. 

For not her husband but her Itys slain. 

She Itys sings, Sappho her lonely love, 

Till midnight hushes all the silent grove. 

Here wells a sacred spring, more bright and fair 
Than crystal streams, some deem a god dwells there. 
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Above, a branching lotus spreads a screen, 

Itself a grove, and round it all is green. 

Here, when I laid my woe-worn limbs to rest, 

A Naiad stood before my eyes confest, 

And said “ Since thou the fire of love no more 

Canst bear, betake thee to Ambracia’s shore. 

There Phoebus scans the wide sea from his shrine, 

Of Actium and Leucadia King divine. 

From here Deucalion, Pyrrha’s love to gain, 

Leapt down himself, unhurt, into the main. 

And straight Love turned and touched soft Pyrrha’s 
heart, 

And freed Deucalion’s bosom from the smart. 

This custom holds: seek thou Leucadia’s steep, 

And fear not boldly from the rock to leap.”’ 

She spake ; and voice and she are gone. I rise 

And the full tear-drops trickle from my eyes. 

I go, O Nymph, to the appointed shore ; 

By frantic love possest, I’ll fear no more. 

Whate’er my fate, ’twere better so. Come, breeze, 

So light a body thou shalt bear with ease. 

Let thy wings too, soft Love, my limbs sustain, 

Nor by my death Leucadia’s waters stain. 

My lyre, joint pride, on Phoebus I’ll bestow, 

And this short couplet shall be carved below : 

“ To thee by Sappho dedicated be 

This lyre, as fitting her, as fitting thee.” 

Yet why send me, poor wretch, to Actium’s shore, 

When you could your own truant self restore, 

Abler to heal than all Leucadia’s wave, 

As fair a Phoebus and a friend as brave ? 

Or can you, harder than the rocks and seas, 

A glorious title take from my decease ? 
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How better far my breast to yours were prest, 

Than I cast headlong from Leucate’s crest ! 

That breast that, Phaon, once your praise inspired, 

That seemed to you so oft with genius fired. 

Would I could sing, but grief has killed my heart, 

And ills destroyed my genius and my art. 

No more my songs display thei ancient skill, 

And grief my lyre has hushed : its strings are still. 

O Lesbian maids unwed, O Lesbian dames, 

Dear to Aeolian song your Lesbian names ; 

Lesbians, whose love ill-fame to me did bring, 

No longer gather round to hear me sing. 

With Phaon fled all that you deemed divine— 

Ah me, how near I called him “ Phaon mine” ! 

Bring him but back, my songs I'll sing once more; 

He makes my genius droop, he makes it soar 

Are prayers of use? Do they his rude heart 
sway ? 

Or is that hard, and winds bear those away ? 

Let those that take my words, bring back your 
sail. 

That was your task, if you but knew, O Snail. 

But, votive gifts aboard, if now you start 

For home, why with delays torment my heart ? 

Launch forth ! a smooth sea and a favouring gale 

Venus, sea-born, to lovers sends: set sail ! 

Cupid will from the stern your vessel steer ; 

His own soft hands control the sail and gear. 

But, if you will from Lesbian Sappho fly, 

(No worthy reason can you give me why), 

Yet bid me, wretched, in one line of hate, 

Go to Leucadia’s waves and tempt my fate. 


THE RHYTHMS AND METRES OF SAPPHO 


§ 1. Sappho was an accomplished musician and 
dancer as well as a supreme poet, and her pre-eminence 
in poetry was no doubt largely due to her mastery of the 
two sister arts. The link between these three, dancing, 
music, and poetry (and the greatest of these is poetry), 
is to be found in rhythm, which is time measured by some 
kind of movement. Steps, when subjected to rhythmical 
movement, become a dance ; speech becomes poetry when 
its accented and unaccented syllables are regulated by 
rhythmical order. Poetical ideas, even when expressed 
in poetical words, are not enough of themselves to con- 
stitute poetry ; they require a certain ordered rhythm. 
But the Greeks made music the handmaid of poetry. 
Thus music in early times had no existence entirely 
independent of poetry, as our highest music can have. It 
was bound in a close union with poetry, the words of 
which could not express their full emotional meaning 
without the music, and in some cases without the motions 
and gestures of the dance. With us it is not so. A 
Schumann or a Schubert may marry his airs to the verse 
which he is setting to music, but in most instances the 
poet and musician function apart, and the music over- 
rides the words (which are used only as a vehicle for 
its expression) and does not merely interpret them. 
Tennyson was not musical in the technical sense, but his 
verse was often eminently so. On the other hand 
Browning was a good musician, while much of his poetry 
is harsh and untunable. 


1 Dance was to the sung lyric as gesticulation to the orator, but 
a more refined and subtle adjunct. 
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§ 2. Unfortunately our knowledge of Greek music 
is still far from complete. Despite the right-happy 
labours, during the past fifty years, of Westphal, Schmidt, 
Christ, Abdy-Williams,! and others, which have thrown 
an unexpected and welcome light on this subject, we 
are not yet in a position to appreciate to the full the part 
played by music in the poems of Sappho. It is known 
that the Greeks developed rhythm in some directions 
further than moderns, for, not having any real knowledge 
of harmony, or counterpoint (an English discovery by 
the way), they were obliged to get the utmost that they 
could from the means at their disposal. To give one 
example, we do not employ quintuple measures, such as 
cretics (— ~- —) to anything like the extent that the 
Greeks did. They were evidently able to appreciate that 
particular rhythm much more easily and fully than we in 
spite of its use in our folk-songs, such as Barbara Allen. 

§ 3. Dracon of Stratoniceia wrote a treatise on the 
metres of Sappho, which has unfortunately not come down 
to us. As it is, in dealing with Sappho’s rhythms and 
metres, we are not only handicapped at the start by our 
general ignorance of Greek music, but we are further at 
a loss in divining the correct metre, and consequent 
rhythm, of many of Sappho’s lyrics owing to their 
mutilated condition. Modern metricians, moreover, differ 
considerably from the conclusions of the ancient writers 
on classical metres, such as Hephaestion,? though these 
had the complete works of Sappho before them and knew 
how they were sung. The technical terms, which they 
used in discussing the subject, have been inherited by us, 
but they form a jargon somewhat repellent to the ordinary 


1 The Aristoxenian Theory of Mustc and other works. For a useful 
Bibliography, see Weir Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, p. cxl. 
2 About a.p. 170. 
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reader. Unfortunately a convincing treatment of the 
whole question requires a thorough knowledge of music, 
such as comparatively few people possess, combined with 
an intimate acquaintance with classical models, which is 
still less common. 

§ 4. Greek musi¢ was divided into several dpyoviat, or 
“‘modes”’, which varied in pitch and character, and were 
associated with different emotional effects. But these 
effects must in reality have been due far more to the ¢empo, 
in which the melody was sung, and the variations of rhythm 
introduced. Sappho’s favourite modes were the Aeolian 
and Lydian, which from their varied and tender character 
were especially suited to the logaoedic rhythms in which 
she delighted. Terpander, Sappho’s fellow-countryman, 
had introduced the former mode, which was particularly 
adapted for the lyre. Pratinas,! a contemporary of 
Aeschylus in the fifth century, advises his hearers to 
eschew the higher and lower-pitched melodies and, 
ploughing the middle furrow, to aiodAilew +r peédAe. 
Sappho is credited by some with having invented, or 
introduced from Lydia, the péctis,? a kind of harp, with 
somewhat shrill notes, and also made use of a new 
“mode ’’, the Mixolydian,* which perhaps did not differ 
much from the plaintive and high-pitched (querulus) 
Lydian mode. This went well with the youthful voices 
that accompanied the songs of Sappho. It is possible 
that Sappho was almost as great an inventor and artist 
in music as in poetry, but our evidence will not take us 
further than the assurance that she was at all events 
a thoroughly competent musician. Like most great 
poets she invented new metres to supply her needs, and 


1 Athen. xii, 624. 
2 Athen. xiv, 635 E. 
3 Plutarch, Mus. 6. 
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her favourite Sapphic stanza (whether invented by her 
or not) still goes by her name. Her usual instrument 
was the tortoise-shell lyre, called by herself chelys.} 
The kithara was a stronger instrument in a squarer frame, 
more suitable for public playing. The lyre is sometimes 
represented with four and sometimes with seven (or more) 
strings. 

§ 5. In dealing with Sappho’s musical rhythms and 
quantitative metres we must at the outset realize that 
the musical ictus, or beat, has nothing to do with the 
accent on a word. Each syllable is a note or tone, and 
the quantity of the syllable depends on the duration of 
the note upon it, the intonation on the intensity of the 
tone, and the accent on its elevation. In English we 
have no real metve, but only rhythm, which follows the 
accent. Taking the short syllable, or quaver, as the unit 
of time, the ancient metricians mostly counted every 
long syllable as equivalent to two short ones. But in 
musical rhythms, as applied to poetry, a long syllable may 
be made short or a short syllable long, according as the 
voice dwells upon it or slurs it. The last syllable in 
a line, whatever its quantity, can be counted long or 
short. 

§ 6. Before we proceed to classify the metres and 
rhythms used by Sappho, it will be necessary to explain 
some of the more technical terms used in this connexion. 
The syllable which bears the ictus or stress (sometimes 
represented by an acute accent or a dot, if a secondary 
ictus is marked, the sign on the primary one being doubled) 
is called the thesis, and the unstressed syllable the arszs, 
which words mean the down-setting and the up-lifting 


1 Fragm. 2, or chelynna 41. Cf also Ovid, Herotd xv, 181 Sappho 
also mentions the barbitos or sarbitos (see Vocab and Ovid, Herotd 
xv, 8), and the Bdppos or Bdpwyos, Athen. iv, 182). 
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of the foot in marching. Sometimes, a whole dipody, or 
double foot, can be in thesis and a second dipody in arsis. 
The term anacrusis is applied to a preliminary note or 
notes, forming a sort of signal-beat, or “‘strike-up ” to the 
rhythm that follows, but not belonging to it. Anacrusis 
is used with the limitation that it must never be greater 
or less in time that the arsis of the following metre ; for, 
example, a dactylic metre must not have an anacrusis of 
a time value longer than two quavers. When this rule 
is apparently violated, this is due to the admission of an 
irrational syllable, which though long in metre can be, 
musically, sung short.2 This term is also applied to 
a long syllable in the second, i.e. the unemphasized, foot 
of a dipody, where a short would have been expected. 
This weakening of the second dipody is due to the fact 
that the thesis is on the first dipody. But the liberty is 
not very often taken, and, if taken, then probably with 
an intentional effect upon the rhythm. Lines with 
anacrusis start off with more energy and impetus than 
those that are without it. So the Alcaic is a stronger 
and brisker measure than the Sapphic. 

§ 7. Not only can a long syllable be slurred over so 
as to be shortened, but it can be dwelt on so as to have 
the value of a trochee (— ~), when it is written L, or 
of two longs, when it is written —. At the end of a line 
the last syllable can be lengthened by the musical rest, 
so that a long syllable has the value of a trochee (— ~), 
when it is marked — a,° or of a spondee x, or of a quaver 
more ,, Or a crochet more 7. 


1 Or the downward beat of the baton and its raising again for the 
next beat. Unfortunately later grammarians chose to reverse the 
terms, a bad example followed by many moderns. This often further 
perplexes a perplexing subject. 

2 It is often marked < to show this. 

* This sign stands for A the first letter of Acizpa. 
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Besides the anacrusis some metres have a preliminary 
foot, called the dbasts, which does not, like the anacrusis, 
stand outside the metre, but forms a sort of introduction 
to it. It maybe represented by — ~,or — —,or — —, 
or even by ~ ~, when it is indistinguishable from the 
anacrusis, if we have only one line to judge by. 

§ 8. When, as in logaoedic! rhythms, dactyls are 
interspersed among trochees, in order to get the necessary 
musical symmetry between the bars, the dactyls have to 
be sung in the same time as the trochees. Such dactyls 
are either called cyclic dactyls,? and are musically repre- 
sented by a dotted quaver, a semi-quaver, and a quaver, 
both the first and second syllables losing some of their 
time value, or are termed choreic dactyls expressed in 
musical notation by a crotchet and two semi-quavers, 
where the second and third syllables of the dactyl are 
shortened from one-eighth notes to one-sixteenth notes. 
These two forms of dactyl may be written one as 3/8 


ae the other as 3/8 J Bigs |. It is not easy 


to distinguish between the usage of these allied forms. 
The difference is really one of ictus.? Dactyls in a passage 
of three-eighths time (i.e. when the foot is equivalent to 
~ ~ ~) must be treated as choreic rather than cyclic, 
when there is a succession of them and they are not in 
close alternation with trochees. 

§ g. There are more than thirty-five different measures 
found in our extant remains of Sappho.* Her favourite 
form was the logaoedic, of which the Sapphic stanza 


1 From Adyos speech, and do.d4 song, as partaking of the character 
of both. 

The first foot in “‘ Little Bo Peep has lost hersheep ”’ is acyclic dactyl. 

3 See Schmidt, Rhythmic and Metric (Engl. Transl.), p. 50; Farnell, 
Greek Lyric Poetry, p. 63. The latter only gives the choreic dactyl 
in Fragment 125 (not in 18). Recent criticism tends to reject “cyclic” 
dactyls. 

“ I cannot identify the fifty mentioned by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
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is an example. Its varied and lively character made it 
especially suitable for expressing rapid changes of thought 
and feeling in an easy and flowing rhythm, akin to those 
of folk-song and dance. The basic foot of logaoedics 
is the trochee, with which the dactyl is mingled not at 
haphazard, but so as to subserve the thought and feeling 
of the poem. It is a measure perfectly familiar to us 
not only in our nursery songs, but also in the highest 
torms of poetry, which aim at the most musical and 
Imaginative effects. 

§ ro. Take for instance ‘ Old King Cole’, a favourite 
of our childhood :— 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul 
And a merry old soul was he; 
He called for his pipe, and he called for his bowl, 
And he called for his fiddlers three. 
Every fiddler, he had a fiddle, 
And a very fine fiddle had he... . 
And as an instructive contrast let us set down the 
exquisite verses chosen for the first poetry recitation 
competition at Oxford,! the charm of which, as recited by 
successful girl voices made a marked impression on the 
hearers. They are part of a poem to Night by Shelley, 
that master of verbal music ?:— 
Swiftly walk éver the wéstern wave, 
Spirit of night ! 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 
Whére all the léng and léne daylight 
Théu woévest dréams of jéy and féar, 
Which make thee térriblé and dear, 
Swift be thy flight ! 
1 Also quoted by Professor Farnell for the same purpose of illustration 


as here, p. 48. 
* Though not himself ‘‘ musical ’’, see above, § 1. 
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Wrap thy form in a mantle gréy, 

star inwrought ! 

Blind with thine hair the éyes of day, 
Kiss her until she be wearied out, 

Thén wander o’er city and séa and land, 
Touching all with thine épiate wand— 
Come, long-sought ! 


§ 11. These passages illustrate many of the rhythmical 
features of Greek lyric. They are both composed of 
trochees and dactyls irregularly placed. The former is 
in tetrameter lines,! alternating with trimeters, the latter 
in tetrameters with a dimeter after the first and last line 
in each stanza. As the leading lines in both pieces are 
tetrameters, consisting of four equal feet, the ultimate 
monosyllables soul,? wave, etc., must represent, in the 
matter of time, a double syllable. What is wanting in the 
verbal metre is made up by the musical rest at the end 
of the line, which allows the sound to be prolonged so as 
to correspond with the metre of the other feet, making 
the long syllable equal to — ~.? Such a line is called 
by the grammarians cafalectic or incomplete. The first 
line of “‘ Old King Cole” would have been acatalectic or 
complete if it had run :— 


Old King Cole was a merry old monarch, 


but how flat and feeble would such a conclusion have been! 
To avoid this we should have been obliged perforce to 
make monarch two feet, the first syllable being what is 
called syncopated and marked rhythmically as L (= — ~) 


1 Catalectic or incomplete 

2 It 1s possible, however, in this case to take the anacrusis of the 
following line to complete the time of this word. 

3 See § 7. 
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and the second again made equivalent by the rest to a 
trochee (— a), thus restoring the catalectic form. 


The syllables which stand outside the rhythm and are 
marked here by ~, form the anacrusis spoken of above. 
It would be possible, in some cases,? to scan each couplet 
as forming one rhythm and so dispense with the services 
of the musical rest. In Shelley’s lines the unaccented 
syllables are more detached from the rhythm than in 
the nursery ditty. 

§ 12. We meet here with the irrational feet which we 
have described above; for instance, walk must be for 
rhythmic purposes pronounced short and counted in 
music as a quaver. We have already spoken of the 
procrustean powers of music in making syllables conform 
to the prevailing rhythm. 

§ 13. From what has been already said, it is clear 
that metrical scansion and musical rhythm are quite 
different things. For instance, the metre may be 
choriambic, that is, formed of feet composed of trochee 
and iambus back to back (— ~ ~ —), but the musical 
rhythm cannot easily assimilate such a combination. It 
has to divide the foot into a dactyl and one long syllable, 
slurring the dactyl to make it equivalent to a trochee in 
time, and lengthening the long syllable so that it too has 
the same time of a crotchet and a quaver. This is effected 
by musical tov7. 

§ 14. Great uncertainty attends the exact scansion 
of many lyrical metres. For instance, the first Ode of 
Horace ? may be scanned in several ways. The second 

1 See an interesting article on the Rationale of Verse, by E. A. Poe, 
who treats in this way Byron’s musical poem, “ The Assyrian came 
down like a wolf on the fold.”’ Cf. also Scott’s ‘‘ There is mist on the 


mountain ’’ (Flora MaclIvor’s song). 
4 In what is called the Lesser Asclepiad metre. Cf. Fragments 


44, 61. 
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foot may be a dactyl followed by a single long syllable, 
or the four syllables together may form a choriambus 
(— — ~ —), to be followed either by two dactyls (the 
last syllable of a line being metrically common), or by 
another choriambus and iambus, or by a dacty]l, a trochee, 
and a long syllable. But rhythmically the measure is 
logaoedic, and runs :— 


Co Se Ss a ee 





Here the basis is followed by a cyclic dactyl, and that by 
a syncopated long syllable, raised to the time value of 
three quavers, the last long syllable being similarly raised, 
but by means of the musical rest. 


§ 15. The whole of Sappho’s first book in the edition 
arranged according to metres, consisted of poems in the 
logaoedic measure called distinctively Sapphic. It 
contained 1,320 lines,? of which we have about 200 lines in 
thirty or forty fragments. This book may well have 
been the longest of the nine* into which her poems 
were divided. The Odes of Horace have an average of 
735 lines for each book, and their total, including the 
Carmen Saeculare, is only 3,000 lines. Sappho’s complete 
works may have been between two and three times as 
long. But we possess only 450-500 lines, comprising 
perhaps 2,000 words in all, i.e. not so much as one word 
in four lines. 


1 The x marks the basis. The dactyls are cyclic. The second 
syllable is long whereas it should be short, and is therefore irrational, 
and could be distinguished by the mark < over it. 

2 Ox. Pap. 1231, 56. See Introd., § 3. 

% Suidas Sappho. The poems in it could not have numbered less 
than 60 or 70. Nearly a quarter of our extant fragments are in 
Sapphic metre. Fragments 8, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11, 31 (?), 82, 38, 34, 
36, 37, 40, 42, 48 (7), 50 (?), 51, 56, 72, 75, 79, 88, 89a, 895, 95, 96, 
102, 107, 180, 142, 151, 152, 170. 
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§ 16. The Sapphic stanza! was rhythmically as 
follows :— 


The first two lines are identical, and the third only 
differs from them in having two additional feet, generally 
written separately as a fourth line, but so closely con- 
nected with the third, as to allow, in Sappho, a word 
to be divided between them.? The rhythm is logaoedic, 
and consists of trochees with a cyclic dactyl in the third 
place of the first three lines, and the first place of the 
fourth line. In the second beat of the second foot a long 
syllable occurs, in the first line 29 times to 12 where 
it is short, in the second 25 to 14, in the third 23 to 16, 
making in all 77 lines with irrational long to 42 with 
the natural short. In transferring the metre to Latin 
Horace made the irrational spondee invariable. The 
addition to the third line is called the Adomus, 
from the refrain "2 tov “Adwvy,? being metrically a 
choriambus and a long syllable. But it is really identical 
with the end of a hexameter line. Victorinus calls it 
a Sipovpov émiKov. 

§ 17. It is not improbable that Alcaeus invented the 
metre, for the Alcaic metre is only a somewhat stronger 
form of it, the last syllable of the Sapphic being trans- 
ferred to the beginning as anacrusis. The Adonius must 
have been a favourite rhythm with Sappho, as according 


1 Called by Hephaestion Zamd¢icov evdexacvdrAAafov éemryopiapBixov, 
compounded of discordant feet (choriamb:i and trochees). 

2 Fragment 8, lines 11 and 12. 

* Fragment 91. It does not seem to differ materially from our 
** Qld Mother Hubbard ”’. 
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to our own Irish Columban ! she composed whole poems in 
this dimeter of five syllables. 

The poems must have been short ones, for the continued 
repetition of such brief unvarying lines would soon pall 
by its monotony. Possibly the dimeter was sometimes 
doubled and a line formed of two adoniuses, making 
such a line, for instance, as in Fragment 65, J’'ccdvapévas 
ev ory Geow opyas, which may be rendered rhythmically :— 


§ 18. Another refrain of a similar character, but a 
syllable longer, is found in *2 rov “Adwmov.2 It can be 
scanned as two dactyls, or as a choriambus and iambus. 
In the former case the rhythm would be purely dactylic, 
like our ‘‘ What can the matter be?’’; in the latter, a 
cyclic dactyl, a trochee, and a long syllable filled out by 
the musical rest to the value of a trochee. 

A Glyconic verse is found in Fragment 97,4 consisting 
of a trochee as basis (or anacrusis) and two dactyls 
(or dactyl, trochee, and —,). There is a similar verse 
in Fragment 7, lines 1 and 2 in each stanza, except that 
the basis has an irrational spondee as often as a trochee. 
Line 2 in each stanza of Fragment 65 presents some 
different features, in that in two instances out of six it 
transposes the dactyl and trochee, which shows that 
the line is a logaoedic tetrameter; and the basis in 
one instance is like an anacrusis, consisting of two 
shorts. Abdy-Williams thinks that Glyconics (but those he 


1 Epist. ad Fedolium. 

2 Cf. Little Jack Horner Sat in a corner. But Sappho’s metre may 
be dactylic tetrameter. 

® Cf. Fragments 92, 98, called by Mar. Plotius the hymenaic dactylic 
dimeter. 

‘ From Book V, as Athenaeus tells us. The Glyconic is used by 
Horace in his Third Asclepiad, i, 3, 13, 19, etc. Cf. also Fragment 157. 

5 See §§ 23, 32. 
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quotes are somewhat different) have “‘ a dance-like and 
amorous lilt ’’. » 

§ 19. Two wedding rhythms, Fragment 124, 126, 
resemble the last half of a Sapphic line, viz. d@avar’ 
Adpodira, repeated. And the Fragment 122, another 
wedding measure,! is the same, with a basis. The 
famous “‘ Night Vigil” Séduxe péev a cedAawa, has a 
similar metre, but with anacrusis, which choriambi do 
not admit. The grammarians take the measure to be 
Ionic, which, being soft and languishing, suits the character 
of the poem. 

§ 20. In the lines attributed to Alcaeus (under 
Fragment 27), where he hints at some kind of proposal 
to Sappho, he uses a metre which is neither Alcaic nor 
Sapphic, but like both, being a Sapphic line with anacrusis 
and having one syllable more than the Alcaic. Sappho 
answers him in his own Alcaic stanza, intended no doubt 
by the compliment implied to soften the rebuke 
admuinistered.? 

The Alcaic rhythm is as follows :— 


f p 7 La 
i, 2. — : — 7 — ~f- =i ~~! — A 


v4 7 A 
an? a ~~” 
3. = : =—_ — uw —_— —” — 





4. Neel NO” —— — ~ 


§ 21. We find the metre of lines 1 and 2 of this stanza 
elsewhere, among Sappho’s Fragments, only in 26, 
where the thought is not dissimilar from 27. Fragment 
154 might conceivably be the beginning of an Alcaic 
line.? The trochaic rhythm of line 3 does not appear 


1 Called by Hephaestion the nine-syllabled Sapphic, or Choriambic 
with iambic close. 

* Headlam, /HS. 1902, vol. xxii, quotes Hephaestion’s description 
of this metre axataAnkrixoy mepirrevov avddaBA TH TeTdpTn, KaAovpevoy 
&’ ’AAxnaixoy Sud8exacvrAAaBov. 

® Cf. § 37 below. 
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elsewhere except in 138 and the doubtful 167. The two words 
in 158 yyitdBiov otdAacoov give us the requisite numbers 
of trochees but without anacrusis, and no doubt they 
are part of a longer line. Identical with the fourth line 
of the Alcaic stanza is Sappho’s ironical salutation to 
Gorgo or Andromeda in Fragment 18, and possibly the 
mutilated 168. 

§ 22. Another Fragment (106), which Wilamowitz 

judges away from Sappho, ypvooddn Oepaizraway 
Adpodiras, is like the last, but a foot longer, a logaoedic 
measure which can be rendered as two cyclic dactyls and 
three trochees, the last of which, if we are dealing with 
a “falling measure”, may be counted as two feet 
(- — a)- 
Fragment 76, wAjpys pev epaiver’ a cedavva can be 
rhythmized =: +~ ~ + ~ +~ & ~, , and so also 
156 and 1562, but Hephaestion calls the metre Praxillean 
Ionic trimeter brachycatalectic,! in which case it would 
be scanned —— ~~ —~— ~-  —— ,.” 

§ 23. Somewhat similar, but with a basis, are the 
third lines in each stanza of Fragments 6% and 21. This 
is the Phalaecian or eleven-syllabled measure, which 
Fortunatianus says Sappho used in her fifth Book, 
in successive or scattered lines. Terentianus Maurus 
describes it thus :—- 

Quem nos hendecasyllabon solemus 
Tamquam de numero vocare versum, 
Tradunt Sapphicon esse nuncupandum. 
Namque et iugiter usa saepe Sappho, 
Dispersosque dedit subinde plures 
Inter carmina disparis figurae. 


1 A term applied to a dipodic verse when the whole of the final foot 
is supplied by a rest. 

2 See below, § 31. 

* In which see § 32. See Wilam., Sappho und Simontdes, p. 52. 
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A twelve-syllabled logaoedic line (counting in the 
anacrusis) is found in Fragment 14 and 98, but 
Hephaestion scans the former as two iambs followed by 
broken ionics. It consists of anacrusis, trochee, dactyl, 
and three trochees. 

§ 24. The logaoedic measure may have been used in 
other passages, such as Fragment 168,! which is perhaps 
not Sappho’s, and 385, 78, which consist only of mutilated 
parts of lines. So with 172, whose ascription and reading 
are both doubtful. Fragment 15 and 80 cannot be 
restored with any certainty,? and the second has also 
been attributed to Alcaeus. Lastly, there is the double 
Fragment 140a¢ and 0, about the rhythm of which there 
is no general agreement. Farnell takes it as Ionic :— 


123.3; Ses Sl eee ee eee Ee 


ld ? Ud ? ? , 
4. — se wy fT!” —_—" SO Ne Ne — Ww — ~~ 


But Weir Smyth prefers— 


* - 
i:2)3. =e a ee 


4. we eee L —_—w ~~ —— —— we 
e 


which seems more likely. 

Other possible instances of logaoedics are mentioned 
below, §§ 31, 34. 

§ 25. The choriambic was another favourite metre 
with Sappho. The choriambic foot (—~~~—) 
rendered in musical rhythm becomes 3/8 ~~~“. 
Hephaestion calls it antispastic, the back to back metre. 
No anacrusis is allowed. Choriambi with basis are 
not always distinguishable from Ionics. Poems with 


1 But see above, § 21. 
2 Wilam., Sappho u. Simonides, p. 62, scans the lines 


> Schmidt, Rhythmik and Metrik (Engl. Transl.), p. 28. See, how- 
ever, Farnell, Greek Lyric Poets, p. 68, and Soph. O.R. 495, 6. 
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choriambi only are not often found, the lines generally 
ending in the quieter logaoedic and trochaic measure. 
Sappho does not, like Horace, let the ends of choriambi 
coincide with the ends of words. 

§ 26. A usual form of this measure in Sappho was 
the Greater Asclepiad of sixteen syllables,} called by 
Hephaestion the Sapphic choriambic pentameter with 
complete conclusion. The whole of Sappho’s third book 
was in this metre, and the lines were in couplets. We 
find examples of it in Fragments 15 (third line of the 
stanza), 20, 28, 24, 28, 77, 100, 119, probably in 1492 (but 
this may not be Sappho’s), and possibly in 157. The 
metre, with basis (marked by the asterisk), is as follows : 


Similar was a line of fifteen syllables, with the last foot 
but one syncopated, viz. . for — ~, as in 90 and 123.? 
It may, however, be considered, except for the omission 
of the last syllable, the same as above. Fragment 144 
is identical, except for the basis, but Bergk takes it as 
being in Ionics. 

§ 27. Choriambic lines of fifteen syllables, without 
basis,? a metre used by Sappho, according to Servius, 
are found in 120 and 185. The metre may be 
rhythmically rendered— 


The Lesser Asclepiad,‘ a line of twelve syllables, occurs 
in Fragments 61 (if we supply ‘AAA’ before the first line, 


1 Fragment 66 is of similar character, but it cannot be made to 
conform without emendation. See Hor., Od. i, 11, 18; iv, 10. 

2 A double Pherecratean ? 

* Cf. Hor., Odes, 7, 8 (the great Sapphic), but this has its third 
syllable long. 

4 See § 14. 
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and also perhaps, without basis (in the first line), in 44. 
It is the metre of Maecenas atavis edite regibus. 
Fragment 99 may be made to conform to it by adding 
*2Q Wamdou at the beginning. Similarly Fragments 64 and 
112 depend for their conformity on conjectural restora- 
tion. The few syllables of 108 may be the beginning of 
such a line. 

§ 29. Allied to the choriambic measures are the 
Tonic a matore and Ionic a minore (—-—~— ~ :~ ~ ——). 
They show excitement, enthusiasm, or anxiety, but 
less emotional feeling than choriambi. The a muinore 
was a somewhat stronger rhythm than the other, 
beginning as it did with an anacrusis.!_ Owing to the 
irregularities allowed in this measure by the use of 
trochees, which break up the metre (dvaxAaois),? it is 
sometimes difficult to distinguish it (especially when 
consecutive lines are so few) from logaoedics. From 
Sappho’s fondness for them, Ionics were called Aeolic. 
Dr. Glazebrook gives as a specimen of this metre in 
English :— 


For the great gifts he has granted 
To Prometheus we are grateful, 

But for Zeus, that wretched upstart, 
We can only call him hateful. 


But whether that is the true scansion of his lines is, 
T think, open to much doubt. 

§ 30. Of the Jonics a matore, used by Sappho in her 
Fourth Book, and taken in couplets, examples occur in 
Fragment 16, called by Hephaestion [onic a matore with 
trochaic dipody (aeolic tetrameter catalectic), and 22. 


1 Horace uses it once, Od. iii, 11. 
® By the use of a double trochee for an Ionic foot. 
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But Fragment 12, od S€ orédavos, ® Aina, mépbec8’ 
€éparas dofaow, and 41. 

eyw d€ didnu’ aBpoctvay — ~ ~ — ~ xai por, 
as they have anacrusis, cannot, presumably, be taken 
as choriambic. Wilamowitz considers them to be Ionics. 
But they have seemingly a choriambic character. 

§ 31. The Ionic a minore is found in the acatalectic 
trimeter (83), 

vi pe ITavdiovis wpavva yeridov ; 
the whole poem, of which this is the first line, being, as 
Hephaestion tells us, in the same metre. Fragment 94 
is in an irregular form of the same metre. 

Among other examples of irregular Ionics may be classed 
the “ folk-song ’’ (58) from the end of Sappho’s Book VII. 
But Hephaestion scans it as a tetrameter antispastically, 
consisting of three iambs, and a glyconic line. 


But Farnell and Weir Smyth break up the long line into 
two and scan— 


A 


we ie —-— b&b —, 


making the rhythm logaoedic.! So also Fragment 78, 
claimed for Sappho by Wilamowitz, may be irregular 
jonic, or logaoedic. The same may be said of aAnpns 
pev édaiver’ ad ceAdvva * (Fragment 76), which Hephaestion 
calls Praxillean ionic trimeter brachycatalectic. 
Fragment 71 has been given above as logaoedic.* But 
some grammarians take it as irregular ionic, which suits 
the character of the poem better. However, Neue 
points out that in this case there is a hiatus between the 
third and fourth lines. It may be a trochaic trimeter. 


1 T have now followed this scheme. 
2 See also § 22, where 156 also is mentioned. 
+ See § 19. 
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§ 32. Fragment 82, which has anacrusis, is apparently 
classed by Farnell at first as choriambic, but subsequently 
he says ‘“‘ Ionics a matore are often hardly distinguishable 
from choriambi, with one long syllable as anacrusis.} 
Thus we should not be certain that the Jonic lites— 


Kpfjocai vy mor dS éupédews addecow? x.7.2. 


were not choriambic, were they not succeeded by a line 
with a short syllable for anacrusis’”’. It is, however, not 
quite clear that this line, 


, 4 w” 4 4, 
qoas tépev avOos padaxov pareoa, 


belongs to the other two, as it 1s quoted separately by 
Hephaestion, who says that the metre is Ionic, followed 
by trochees, an acatalectic trimeter used by the Aeolic 
poets. Weir Smyth scans 


The mutilated verses in Fragments 38, 39, 86, 87, 110, 
146, 160, may possibly be in Ionics, but it is impossible 
to be certain about it. It is difficult to decide about the 
first line of the stanzas in Fragment 6.3 They are logaoedic 
and might be scanned thus :— 


with anacrusis — ~ 
in each case before 
the metre here 
given. 

> 

1Cf §§ 25, 30 

? From Book V, says Pollux, vu, 73. 

2 Wilam quoted above (see § 23), says of the metre of Fragment 8: 
Die Strophe, die hier nicht in drei gesonderte, Hiatus verstattende, 
Verse zerfallt, sondern durchgeht, zeigt vor drei Glyconeen einen 
Kretiker, binter uhnen emen Baccheus. ... Das letzte wird also ein 


regelrechter phalaeceischer Elfssiber. The first and third lines do 
not correspond in metre, but are symmetrical. 
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Fragments 104, 154, are quite uncertain, but they may 
be in ionics. 

§ 33. It is somewhat easier to analyze the dactylic 
metres used by Sappho. To begin with, we may perhaps 
dismiss the elegiac pentameter as a metre used by her. 
It is true that Suidas says she wrote émuypdppara, and 
Ovid in his Eptsile to Phaon (l. 27) attributes to Sappho 
the writing of elegies, while the Anthol. Palatina? has 
three epigrams purporting to be by her. But the latter 
are probably spurious and, though they are happily Bad, 
to use Meleager’s phrase, they are certainly not poda. 
We find, however, examples of the Epic hexameter,? 
though this in Sappho mostly begins with a spondee, 
which almost has the character of a basis. The metre 
is found chiefly in epithalamia, as in Fragments 129,° 
138, 184, 136, 187, probably in 127, 128, 1381, 182, 
148, 150, possibly also in 74 and 111. It is doubtful 
whether 171 is by Sappho. 

The Aeolic pentameter occurs three or four times. It 
corresponds to the last four feet of a hexameter line, 
with basis. It would be well represented by our 
nursery line ““ Willy boy, Willy boy, where are you going: ”’ 
if we added at the beginning ‘‘ Tell me!” as a basis ; 
or, if we substituted an anacrusis for the basis, and 
lengthened the last syllable by the musical rest, we could 
quote as an illustration “ There was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe’’. Aninstance in Sappho is Fragment 84— 


*Hpos adyyedos ipepddpwvos andwy, 


where %pos is a basis. In Fragment 52 we get the same 
metre by reading zais not wdis as usually in Sappho. 


1 See Fragments 163, 164, 165. 
* “The éos or pérpov jpwiedy, which Heph. calls Aeolic and Sapphic. 
$ But it 1s difficult to make the second line into a hexameter. 
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§ 34. Two very similar lines in Fragment 125— 


Tiw o°, & dire yapBpe, Kadrws éixacdw, 
” a 4 > %. # 
Opmax. Bpadivw oe nator eixacdw, 


are taken by Farnell and Weir Smyth as basis with three 
logaoedic dactyls (‘‘ cyclic’’ in Weir Smyth, “‘ choreic ”’ 
in Farnell; the latter probably correctly) followed by 
a trochee. There does not, however, seem any very 
obvious reason why they should not be similar to 34 in 
the last section. The scansion of 149! and 153 is 
uncertain. 

Speaking of a heterogeneous (asynartetic) metre used 
by Archilochus, Hephaestion says that its first half can 
be divided as a three-foot anapaestic if it begin with a 
spondee, like Sappho’s Fragment 109. Avra 5€ au, 
Kadiiora ..., but whether the poem, from which 
this is an extract, was in anapaests we have no 
means of knowing. It could be dactylic with anacrusis. 
The whole of Sappho’s second Book was composed 
of the dactylic pentameter of fourteen syllables, with 
basis, in couplets. Hephaestion says that Sappho 
invented the metre. However, as these end in two 
trochees, the dactyls are not true dactyls, but choreic 
dactyls in three-eighths time. The rhythm therefore is 
logaoedic, 


, ’ , 


xX we 
—_ = Naw eee we ew eS 


—="A 

Such are also Fragments 17, 18, 29, 43, 47, 58 (probably), 
59, 60, 68, 141, and possibly 45, 148. 

There is also a dactylic Aeolic tetrameter acatalectic 2 
of eleven syllables with anacrusis, similar to the last- 
mentioned, but shorter by a dactyl, e.g. Fragments 7 

1 Classed by grammarians as tetrameter catalectic. So also perhaps 
148. 

® Mar. Victor. illustrates by the line rapiunt hederas cito Maenades. 
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(every third line), 19, 30, 46, 69, 138,1 possibly 145 (from 
Book IT) and 159. 

§ 35. We have no means of judging whether Sappho 
used purely trochaic rhythms, but it is inherently 
probable that she did.? Servius attributes to her the 
trochaic pentapody, but it is not found in our extant 
fragments, unless, with anacrusis, in Fragment 121 or 
possibly 158, if that line is by her. The scansion of 
Fragments 49, 167, is too uncertain to give us any help. 
But 54 is an interesting instance of the difference between 
ancient and modern metricians in the matter of scansion. 
The three lines— 


"Eort pou xara mais ypvaioow avbéuoow 

éudépny éxowwa popdav, Kijis ayandra, 

dvtt Tas éyw oddé Avdiay maicay odd epdvvay... 
are scanned by Hephaestion, who apparently read 
Krecits :— 


which is so complicated as to be quite improbable. The 
moderns, using synizesis in ypvoiow and Avdiar, 
give the rhythms as— 


f 
—_~S—- 4H Ea See ees _—S lh [A 








namely eight trochees, one irrational, one syncopated, one 
made up with the musical rest. The metre is like our 
familiar ‘If a body meet a body’ or “‘ Simple Simon 
met a preman going to the fair’’. 


1 Weir Smyth gives the dactyls as ‘‘ cyclic’’. In that case the line 
should scan 


2 Cf. 118 mentioned § 36. Cf. There I met an old man Would not say 
his prayers. 
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§ 36. Fragment 118 has a marked beat and a lively 
hit, and runs ~~ ~~ =~ > 4+~ ~~ 4=>. 
If we divide the line into two, and Hephaestion says 
it consists of two Ithyphallics, we must scan it as 
~_~—~ ~~ ££ —, twice repeated. Stanzas in this 
metre } might have been connected with a metre quoted 
by Servius? as Sapphic, viz. splendet aurum, gemma 
fulget, forma sed placet, technically called trochaic trimeter 
hypercatalectic. 

§ 37. Hephaestion took 121 to be written in iambic 
metre, and Bergk thought that the metre of 53° was 
iambic of an asynartetic or heterogeneous character. 
But we know nothing definite about Sappho’s use of this 
metre. Julian ‘ speaks of iambs “‘ such as the exquisite 
Sappho likes to fit to her vouor’”’. These were probably 
not the ordinary senarii of tragedy. In a well-known line 
Horace > says Temperat Archilochti Musam pede mascula 
Sappho. He seems to mean that Sappho used the 
manly iambic of Archillochus, mingling it with other 
measures. He adds that in introducing the iambic 
metre into Latium he followed the example of the Greek 
lyrists. 

Many of our Fragments are embedded in prose, 
or too mutilated to enable us even to guess at their 
metre. Such are 25, 55, 59a, 62, 67, 68, 70, 78, 81, 
101, 105, 108, 114, 115, 116, 117, 189 (?), 155, 159, 
161, 162. 

§ 38. Something has already been said in the 
Introduction on the subject of possible editions of Sappho 

1 Ithyphallic dimeter, or continuous trochaic tetrapody. 

2 Centim. 1819. 

3 See § 31. 

‘ Epist. 30. Suidas says that Sappho wrote iambic verses, but the 


passage is a later addition to his article. 
* Epist. 1, 19, 28. 
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in antiquity.1_ There were two of these, the earlier one 
brought out (it is supposed) by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium,” and arranged according to subject matter. 
He was at the head of a school of grammarians, who 
published new critical editions of Homer, Alcaeus, Sappho, 
Anacreon, and others. We know practically nothing 
about this edition. But as the Epithalamia were, 
according to Servius,® in a separate book, the edition to 
which he refers, must have been arranged by subjects, 
unless the wedding songs were made an exception. This 
is possible owing to their being choral in character, 
whereas the other poems were monodic or for single 
voices. Some think that the Hymns to the Gods were 
also a separate book, which may have been entitled Nopot. 

§ 39. The other edition, according to metres, was 
brought out somewhat later than the former by 
Aristarchus of Samothrace, and was the one generally 
used by the subsequent grammarians and metricians. 
Edmonds suggests that the second editor took the poems 
from the first edition, and simply arranged them in the 
order in which he found them, but by metres. This 
would explain why, if the epithalamia were in the last 
book, in two or three instances among the papyrus 
fragments there is an epithalamium found at the end 
ofa book. Thus the Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, 1231, shows 
us that the last poem in Book I of the metrical edition 
(from which it appears to be taken) was an epithalamium ; 4 
and that the last poem in a collection called Xadois peAn 


1 For a full discussion of these see Edmonds, Class Quart , Jan. 1922, 
pp 10 ff. 

2 Hephaestion wepi onpeiwy 138 

3 Ad Verg, Georg 1, 31. Wilamowitz thinks these may have 
formed the eighth Book, but they are generally assigned to the ninth 
and last. 

“ Fragment 142. 
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was a narrative epithalamium,! a quotat'on from which 
is ascribed by Athenaeus to Book II. Moreover, 
Fragment 58, which Edmonds (from whom I take the 
above suggestion) thinks may conceivably be part of an 
epithalamium, stood at the end of the VIIth Book.? 
Another sign of the existence of two separate editions is 
afforded by the fact that some fragments quoted from 
specified books have metres not in accordance with the 
evidence of grammarians on this subject.® 

§ 40. Book I. Thiscontained, as we learn from many 
sources, all the poems in Sapphic metre. They were no 
doubt chosen to stand first because of their being the 
most numerous and the most characteristic of Sappho, 
the metre perhaps being her invention. 

Book II. This was composed entirely of poems in the 
fourteen-syllabled acatalectic Aeolic (or Sapphic 5) penta- 
meter, VIZ. = =: — ere ere Ye YE LY ETS. 
The lines were in couplet stanzas, and the numbers were 
even, no extra line being allowed, and all the lines were 
alike. This arrangement of stanzas (cvor7para) is called 
by Hephaestion “‘ common ”’ (xowa).é 

Book III. This consisted entirely of the sixteen- 
syllabled acatalectic Sapphic choriambic tetrameter 
with basis, e.g. 


— 


— eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee eee 


and was, like Book II, in couplet stanzas of even numbers. 


1 If, indeed, Fragment 141 is an epithalamium and by Sappho 
(which Wilamowitz doubts). 

2 Taking Bergk’s emendation émi rédous tof in the text of Heph. 

8 See Bergk, Greek Lyric Poets, Introd. to Sappho. 

* In the Logaoedic metre, composed of discordant feet (genus 
asynartetum). 

5 Some attributed its invention to Sappho. 

* But Fragments 143, 145, 166, are also quoted as from Book II, 
and they do not conform to the above metre. See § 39 note. 
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Book IV. The metre throughout this book is thought 
to have been, as with Books II and III, in couplets. 


It is called by Hephaestion Ionic a matore tetrameter 
acatalectic. He styles it Aeolic because so often used 
by Sappho. Whether the whole Book consisted of similar 
strophes is not known. Perhaps poems in similar 
metres may have been included, e.g. Fragments 90, 120. 
The editors of the Ox. Papyri, Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, 
assign the new Fragments in Ox. Pap., 1787, “ with 
some probability ”’ to this Book. 
Book V. Apparently contained Glyconics 4 


——_ eee awe wee “Se” we “ee 


or Asclepiads, which are amplified glyconics, and probably 
other metres, though Fortunatianus? says that the book 
was confined to Asclepiads. But the same grammarian 
tells us in another place,’ that the Phalaecian or eleven- 
syllabled verse —— —~w~ —~ —~ —= 
was frequently used by Sappho in her Fifth Book, both 
consecutively and scattered. Pollux tells us that 
Fragment 144 was from Sappho’s Book V.5_ Itis probable 
that this book contained poems in various metres. 

Book VI. Nothing seems to be known for certain 
about this book. Edmonds puts the poems in Ionics 
here. 

Book VII. We have one quotation taken from the 
end of this book, namely Fragment 58. Hephaestion on 
this, speaking of the antispastic metres, says that a 


eg. Fragment 97, consisting of the hymenaic dactylic dimeter. 

2 ii, 353. 

$i, 315. 

‘ Cf. Fragment 76, which has anacrusis not basis; and see above, 
§§ 23, 26, 31: also Wilamowitz, quoted above, § 32. 

+ Pollux, vii, 73, but see above, § 26. 
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frequent type of tetrameter has only its second dipody 
antispastic. Bergk considers the metre as asynartetic 
Iambic. 

Book VIII. We learn from Photius! that Sopater 
the Sophist in the second book of his extracts from many 
excellent histories and writings made selections from 
Sappho’s eighth Book as well as from the Epitomes of 
Pamphila, and from The Virtuous Acts of Women, by 
Artemon, the Magnesian, and the Apothegms of Diogenes 
the Cynic. This seems a somewhat strange association 
in which to find Sappho’s poetry. But from the nature 
of the case it would appear that the components of the 
eighth Book could not have been arranged by metre. 
We must suppose, therefore, that this was the eighth 
book in the edition by Aristophanes. 

Book IX. The epithalamia? were possibly grouped 
together in this book, if not in the eighth, of the same 
edition as the last. 

§ 41. The poems of Sappho were monostrophic, no 
antistrophé or epode being used. Some of her poems 
were monoschematic, all the lines being alike, in others 
she introduced different metres. Most of her songs were 
monodies, i.e. sung by single voices ; others, like some at 
least of the epithalamia, were choral. Edmonds has 
raised the question whether some of her poems were not 
for reading or recitation only, and he instances such pieces 
as Fragments 3, 7, 9, 27, but perhaps we shall be safer 
in regarding all her poems as intended to be sung. They 
are called péAn Avpixa,® or épwrika (uéAn).4 Her various 
designations are povoomo.ws (Herodotus), dotdomdAos 

1 Bibl. 161. 

3 See Serv. ad Verg., Georg i, 31. They are also referred to by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 


3 Suidas. 
* Pausan. i, 25, 1. 
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(Tullius Laurea), Avpix7) (Laurea, Suidas, Schol. to 
Plato), peAomoes (Lucian). 

She wrote in the Lesbian Aeolic dialect, which only 
recognized the smooth breathing, and always threw back 
the accent except on adverbs and prepositions. But the 
universality of the rule is disputed by Wilamowitz 
and others. In this edition the rule has been made 
invariable to avoid the difficulties of decision in 
individual instances. The digamma is recognized in 
some words and disregarded in others. It is sometimes 
found written on the papyrus MSS., as, for instance, in 
line 6 of the facsimile reproduced on p. go above. 
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From a vellum fragment in the Berlin Museum 
brought to notice by Professor Ibscher and printed by 
Mr. Lobel on p. 80 of his edition by the permission of 
Professor Schubart in anticipation of its appearance in 
his own edition. 


To follow fragment 6, p. 85 above. 
yapu[. .. Jadov . . . vro péccov 


. up... ovova. pe eau pop 
dav enn... v ebwo 


Qdair’v ...0€T... MdNOY 
25. «5  « TT  « «© ~ pare 
fp. ws pe pos 
kal 5.yp . ~=«_-—«oos ’Adpodira 
Kas 6 iwsti«w!:SCUEK TA EyeV’ amd 
xpvotias . . Ao 
Zo. .  .  . €4 rEbw 
oEevn 
o. 
aywodtar 


~ 2.) 60 Depatoriov 
35 JS . vv dida 


9 
VOTOV OVOEVO 


epov ifo . . 
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VOCABULARY, GLOSSARY, AND 
INDEX OF NAMES 


A query signifies that the word 1s doubifully Sappho’s , a dot under a lelter 

that at 1s uncertain, and a line under a letter that 1t 1s conjecturally 

supplied Words that ave corrupt are obelized Words only found tn 
Sappho have an astertsk 


d (= 7), 41 13,51 5,61 9,61 13, 
51, 541 2,661 2, 71, 76, ‘a (voc), 
121, as demonstrative (= she), 
8 1 6, as relative see also 
6 (=o), 71 3, °4, 1631 5, 
?ds, 1651 3, ai (= ai), 761 2 

aBdxnv (so Hesychius and Etym M 
for dBaxy) ht speechless = 
quiet, gentle, or, possibly, child- 
hike, 441 2 

GBAdByv, 91 1 

aBpos, 9011, aBpa (fem nom °), 
Ox Pap 1231, 181 4, aBpay, 
141 1 7, GBpa, 120, aBpois, 
144, ?Ox Pap 1787, 371 3, 
aBporépa, * 159, aBpws, 89b1 2 

aBpoovvary, 41 1 24 

dBpgray (?), Ox Pap 1787,91 3, 
Or dudiBpdrar 

dyaQos, 631 2, see also dpiorov 

dyamdra, 541 2, 861 8, dyandray, 
411 21 

dyav, 21.1 12, 77 

ayavd, 861 10, aydvas, 61 16 

ayaves, 31 1 7 

dyyedos, 84, 141 1 3 

dyAaa, 9 1 14 

ayvat, 119, dyva (neut pl), 107 
1 13, dyvovy, 141 1 22,26 dyva 
(Alcaeus, of Sappho), 27 

[ayvupt] Féaye, 41 9 


aype, 41 14 

aypotwrs, 15 1 2, 
11 

dy[pov] (? dupor), 211 14 

dyx. (Ox Pap 1232, 11 9), 1431 9 

a[yw] dye, 2, ayire (= ayere), 
143 1 9, dyowr (= dyovar), 
1411 5, dyqv (= dye), 31 19, 
149a, dyov (= fyor), 3 L 9, 
dyov, 141 1 4, dyayoiny, see 
Bergk, 159 (Schol Hom, II 
XX, 241), ax8nv (Ox. Pap 
1787, 21 5? = fyOqy), 40] 
? ade (= Fde), 1641 1 

adeAdas, Ox Pap 1231, 211 2 

adianer (= adixel), 3.1 20 

adoxyjrw (= adoxjrov), Ox Pap 
1231 1 2 

abodov, 391 11 

addAws, 71 2 

G8opar (= FOopar), 211 12 

dSpa, Ox Pap 1231, 30 | 4 

ao (= 50), 41 3, adiov, 861 3, 
see also under oév 

advAoyo, Ox Pap 1787, 111 2 

adupeAcorepa (see éppedcotépa), 1598 

advupeAns, 1411 26 

advgwvrov, 160 

[detdw] deide, 38 1 7; del8oroas 
(= deidovoa), 142 1.7, delow, 
32 1 2, dewov, 311 9; dedor, 
mp , 1411 26 


aypotwriv, 15 
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deyxes, 40 1. 8; ovdev decces, Hom., 
Od. 20, 366 

déxotca (= déxovaa), 7 1. 6 

deAleo (= HAlov), 6 1. 8, 41 1. 25; 
adio, 23 1.1 

déppare (= deipare), 136 1. 2 

ajswv, 84; dndo (= andoves ?), 

38 1.7 

qras (? acc.), 85 1. 9g 

Gdvare, 3.1.1; dbavdry, 3 1. 14; 

? d@@avaror, 169; aéavar’, Ox. 

Pap. 1787, 8 1. 1 

dOvppara, 87 1. 8, 141 1. g (Edm. 
aOpfuara, gifts among the Les- 
bians sent to a bride by her 
relations) 

ai (= ed), 3 1. 5, 3 1. 21, 3 1. 22, 
3 1. 23, 71. 10,9 1. 17, 27 1.1, 
56 1. x, 2? 163, ? Ox. Pap. 1787, 
8 1. 6; atmep, 64 1. 2; at’, 88 
Lt a 

alyos, 95; alya, 129 1. 2 

alQepos, 3.1. 11; alBepa, 141 1. 26 

alfuccopevwv, 72 1. 3 

aipcdvors (= 4 cdvous, see Hoffmann, 
Griech. Dial. ii, 420), 141 1. 14 

div[y]dw (= dewdov), 141 1. 6 

alotaa (= diovoa), 3 1. 6 

didvay (= qiovwv), 74 

GindpGevos (= ademapGevos), 132 

alaxp., Ox. Pap. 1787, 17 1. 2 

[afpéw], ? atpe, 1787, 8; eAev, 140 
l. 2 

airiov, Ox. Pap. 1787, 5 1. 6 

alga, 3 1. 13, Ox. Pap, 1787, 441.5; 
ay (Bergk), afta, 75 1. 2 

dxaxos, one who has had no ex- 
perience of evil: Bekk., Anecd. 
1, 370, 14; Bergk, 149 

a@xada, 143 1.5; Hesychius, dkadov 
= fovyoy. But there is a form, 
quoted by grammarians, 7xados 
from xa 

? dxapdray, 163 1, 2 

Axor, 41 1, 21 

dxova: (= ears for dxoa(), 4 \. 12 


> 
a 
a 


VOCABULARY 


axovnv (? = dxovew), Ox. Pap. 1787, 
40 1. 3 

axpov, ? 66 1, 2, 133 1. 2; dxpa, 
133 1.1; dxpordrw, 133 1. 2 

? dAyea (or avaAyea), Ox. Pap. 1231, 
1217 

*dAyeatdwpov, of Eros, 102 

dA€zata (= nAduara), idle, vain, 
37 1.5 

? dAtkes 


(= Axes), 164 1. 43 


dXixeoot, Ox. Pap. 1787, 32 
lL. 3 

aAirpa, wicked, 39 1. 4, Ox. Pap. 
1787, 32 1. 3 


aAxvewv, 162 

adAda, ?1, 3 1. 5, 3 1. 22, 4 1. 9, 
241.17, 71. 10, 81. 11, 24 1. 3, 
27 1. 4, 28 1. x, 41 1. 16 (dAAd), 
441. 1, 44 1. 2, 133 1. 3, 1421 9, 
143 1. 8, ? 168, Ox. Pap. 1231, 
12 1. 2, 50 1. 6, aAAd, Ox. Pap. 
1787, 27 1. 4 

dAda ? = HAeH, distraught (MS. 
dAdav), 30, 2? 41. 16 

? dAAdAwY = adAjAwy, 45 1. 4 

ddAav (MS.) ? 29 1. 1 

adAAov, 36 1. 1; aAdAas, gen. sing., 
141 l. 4; dAdo, Ox. Pap. 1787, 
wl. 5 

GAdodaroctr, 137 

GAAdpay = 7AACunv (Herodian) : 
Edm. = 7Acdunv from dAevopat. 
It would, naturally, if aspirated, 
come from adAAopat 

dAdws, 9 1. 15 

dApupov, 141 1. 7; 
], 11 

dAos (aAs), 6 1. 21 

aXoos, 7 1. 28, Berl. Klassikertexte, 
9722, 3 1. 14 

dpa, 141 1. 15 

dpapatvdes, vines trained on two 
poles: quoted Etym. M. 77, 1; 
Cheroboscus, i, 357, To yap mapa 
Langot dpapatddos mapddoydv 
gor. Bergk, 150 


dAputpav, 6 


VOCABULARY 


a@papa, an irrigation trench said 
(Orion, 11, 2) to have occurred ey 
drouvypars Lamdois, Bergk, 151 

dudpuypa, 81 18 

dpdyavoy (= apnxavor), 461 2 

dpavpwv, 241 2 

adpBpooias (here = nectar), 1401 1 

auBpore (= nyapte, cf Amreeta 
Cup, the Cup of immortahty in 
Southey’s Curse of Kehama_ so 
number, etc, in English), 9 1 5, 
101 5 (duBpore) 

dpeBopav (= jyeBdunr), 7 1. 7 

dupa = Huepa, 1431 9 

dudpyocay (= dpépyovoav), 77 

? duerépav, 164 1 6 

dppas (= hyuerépas, see Hoffim, 
Grech Dial, p 483), dppa, 
Ox Pap 1787, 281 2 

dppes (= pels), 321 3, dupéary, 
59, dpe (= judas), 6 1. 19, 
15511, dppe (= pir), 9 1. 7, 
dupw, 281 1, 311 9, 39, 245 
1 3, 61 1 2, ? 168; [dyujpes, 7 
1 27 

dpobev, 85 1 17 

apolBav, 14 

Gpméracoy OF ovméracov (dvamerave 
voy), 261 2 

api, 71 17,721 1,751 1, 821.2, 
? audio’ 

GudtBdoxe, 311 5 

audundrara, 5 1 4 

dugporépwr, 661 2 

aveptOpa, 141 1 I0 

avapotos (MS dvdparos), 60 

dvarwy, OY ovarwv (Edm) __ possibly 
avait iv 

avéOnxe or odvéfnxe, 163 1 3; 
avedo Ox Pap 1231, 251 3 

dvepos, 471 2, avepor, 42 1. 2 

avev, 661 1 

avnp, 4.1 2, advdpos, 1361 4; 
dvdpa, 81 8, dvips, Ox Pap 1231, 
1.516, dvdpes, 1341 1, 1361 2, 
1411 17, 1411 30 
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avyrw (= avyrov), 12 1, 2° some 
read avyroto, which is an epic 
form, but found in Fragm 141 
1 16 and 1641 1 

dvnxov Or ovnyxov (= avetyor), 140b 
1 1 

avGénorow, 541 1, avOen . . . Ox 
Pap 1787,61 1 

avOepwdns, 61 15 

av@wvo.? read by Edm (see his 
p 240) from the MS 551 9 

avOos, 821 3, 134 1 2, Ox Pap. 
1787, 101 5, dvOe, 81, dvbea, 
77, avbédwy, 7 1 18, ave. 
Ox Pap 1231, 401 1 

av@puvoxa, an umbelliferous plant, 
61 14 

avOpwrwv, 81 7, 361 2, dv¥pwarors, 
81 22, avOpwr . Ox Pap. 
1787, 141 7, avOpwr... Ox. 
Pap 1231, 531 2, avOpw... 
Ox Pap 1231,171 7 

dvioxos (= Rvioyor), 1411 19 

dvoABov, Ox Pap 1787, 401 2 

dvdpovoe OF ovdpovce, 141 1 II 

avra, prep with gen, 261 1 

avri, 54 1 3 

avr. gol ir 

dvriAdprnv (= avtiAdumev), Berl. 
Klass Texte, 5, P 5006, 5 

avtiov, 401 5 

avropevor, 107 1 9 

? dvtpov, 114 

avud Spopov (emended to avuaidpopov: 
Bergk, ravucidpopov), 20 

doudos, 137, dotdov, 41 |. 11; 
? doidav, 801 1 

doAAees, 141 1] 22 

anada, 71 17, daddav, 71 13, 
77, amddas, gen fem, 161 5, 
128, dmada, 6 1 14, dmddno’, 
82 1 2, adnddao, 12 1. 5; 
? dwadwrépa, 159d 

dnaicav (= andowv), 22 1. 2 

? dweAcibOnpev (azoArciaw), 45 1. 4 


anréaxopev (aréxw), 71 27 
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anjyGero (dmexPavopa), used 
impers, 19 1 1 

amotyn (MS ofyn), 1351 1 

Groppadevres (= agoppyGevres), 107 
1 7 

dv, 31 11,61 28, p 226 391 1,971 4, 
1291 2(MS daotov), 141 1 6, ? 167 

anvBnv (read in MS by Edm), 
551 17 

amuyve (°), Ox Pap 1787, 131 8 

admvGeoOar, 121 2 

{arvOvaloxw] ? avOvaioxny (infin ), 
64 (Aristotle, Rhef u, 33, but 
emended in present text), aa 
€Bvaroxov 64 (cbid ) 
251 2 

auuxpvrro, 75 1 2 

adnvudiandv (= dmodreinw), 71 6 

%amvora, 61 20 

amvorpégovrat, 12 1 4 

dmv depas (by tmesis dépers 
anv), 61 28, 1291 2 

> anudhuévas, 164 1 3 

dpa, 140b1 1, r4r 1 25, 1411 27, 
° Berl Klass Texte, 9722, 31 7 

Gpapat,519, dpacba, 81 22 

dpav, ? 1071 18 

[dpdouat] dpao = apd from dpaeco 
(or = dpdoo from dpapa), 124 
I] 1, 124 1 2 dpacavro or 
dppdoavro, 140b 1 2 

dparay, 107 1 3 

dpyupa, 141 1 10 

apyupiay or dpyupia (MS dpyupéav), 
75 (Julian, Ep 19) 

apéras, gen sing, 661 1 

aptyywra (Wilam ’Apryvdra), 61 5 

dptorov, or read xdAtoror, 81 8 

dppo, 3 1 1, dppara, 81 109, 
dppara, 41117 

dppovias, Ox Pap 1787, 131 9 

dpriws in sense of dpre (so first by 
Sappho), 51 

dpvuoo (Neue dpvveco), imper from 
dpyupas or (as Farnell), optat 2811 

dpovpas, acc plur, 61 12 


> é 
aru@avoicas, 


VOCABULARY 


? dpyopa, I 

ds (= éws from d Fos, Iomc fos), 
153,61 4 (Edm ds) 

doa, 61 18, doa, 31 3 

doa (doaopar), 111 10 

docaporepas (= donporépas), 22a 

daivns, act 66,1 1 

adorepes, 75 1 1, 
dorpa, 61 10 

doroot, 37 1 13 

doregpavwrowt, 121 4 

dag. (= od€), 148, for ade, ? 171 

arépa (= érépa), 123, Ox Pap 1787, 
151 3, drépus, 111 7 

adtipa, 85 1 15 

? drupaces, 97 1 3 

arvén (arvlw), strike with terror, 
Berl Klass -Texte, 9722, 3 1 10 
(Edm 841 10) 

av, 141 1 9, 141 1 16 

ava, dawn, Lesbian for avws, 
Apoll Adv 183,22, Bergk, 152, 
avws (= ws), 51,1291 1, Bergk, 
153 (Etym M 174, 42), adwy, 
41 1 18 

avdws (= avdods) from avdw 
(= addy), 31 6 

av@t,Ox Pap 1787, 361 2 

avAos, 1411 26 

aura (see also otros), nom fem, 
31 27,51 5,51 7, 109, avray, 
81 11, duray (? for reavray, etc, 
or avrav), Ox Pap 1787, 401 4, 
avrat (MS avra), 77 

? avrav, 41 1 6 

atte (Hoffmann atré) read for 
Satire, 461 1 

atruxa, 41 10, 631 2, r4r1 13 

adarys, 24.1 3 

? dd0apros, 66 

GpOrov, 141 1 4 

? ddwvos, 163 1 1 

axapis, not ripe for marmage: as 
Plutarch, Amat 5, ri ovaw 
ydpov Exovoay wpay. or possibly 
without grace, 18 1. 3 


dorépwv, 130, 


VOCABULARY 


ayevwv, 9 1. Ir 

dyw, 141 1, 29 

ay, see alia 

? atvar., Ox. Pap. 1231, 11 1. 3 

dwpos, sleep (a Methymnaean word, 
Hesych.), 149 


[Batvw] Bad, Ox. Pap. 1231, 5 1. 3 

Barve, Ox. Pap, 1787, 11 1. 8; 
Baioa, 1bid., 2 1. 4 

Baya (= Bua), 8 1. 17 

? Badv, Ox. Pap. 1231, 51. 3 

BdpBrros (also odpBiros), a foreign 
word for a musical instrument, 
probably here the seven-stringed 
tortoiseshell lyre, Bergk, 154 

Béppos (or Bdpwpos, Athen. iv, 
182 F), a musical instrument, 
Athen. xiv, 636 C: Bergk, 154 

Bapu, Berl. Klass.-Texte, 9722, 31. 8 

Bacitea ? x10 1. 6 

Bacidnes, 107 1. 4 

BaciAnio, 7 1. 21 

Beddos = xi Bepixdv, described by 
Pollux (7 1. 49) as Stagavijs tis 
xX'twrioxds, Bergk, 155 

Big, 149a 

Biov, 6 1. 4 

[Prgms] ? ZBAqs, 172 

Boo (Bodw), 6 1. 19; Bow, Berl. 

' Kilass,-Texte, 9722, 3 l. 7 

BodAopas (= BovAopa), 5 1. 11; 
BoAdoipav, 8 1. 17; BéAdrceo, 16, 
see Ox. Pap. 1787, 34 1. 4 

Bopnrat (= Bapeira). If there were 
a word from Bopa like vorare in 
Latin, it would come in well here 

Bpasivay, acc, sing., 53 1.2; Bpadive, 
125 l. 2 

Bpaxea (= pdxea), 151.3: generally 
taken to mean “rags”, but 
Theocr. 28 1, 11, in his Aeolic 
idyll uses it in the sense of a rich 
robe of transparent stuff, cf. 
Hesych. Bpdxos. iparcov modvredes 
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BpevOciw, 7 1. 20 

Bpdda (pdda), 6 1. 14; Bpddwr, 24 
l, 2, 159 f, Bpodwr, 7 1. 14 

Boddav0. (Edm.), 5 1. 2: Diehl reads 
wédavbt, but the last a of PdyyvAa 
requires to be long 

BpododdxrvAos, 6 1.9; Bpodo... 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 161.1 

Bpodomdxees (podomnyers), 119, 160; 
Bpoddmayuv (of dawn), 41 1. 18 

Bpodéadupa, 127 

Bpoxéws (= Bpaxéws), MS. also 
Bpoxeds pe: (so Hoffmann), 
Fick reads Bpdxeos = from the 
gullet; Edm. Bpoyeot a proper 
name, which seems wanted and 
corresponds to Lesbia in Catullus’ 
translation. Hesych. Bpoxéws 
(text uncertain). ocadds, ovvzo- 
pds. Alodrcis, 41.7 

Bapov, 76 1. 2, 82, 95 


yds, 3.1. 10, 41 J. 19, 85 1. 6; ya, 
81.2, 741. 4 

2 yaia, 73 

? ydAaxtos, 159C 

yauBpos (= bridegroom, not son- 
in-law), 121, 136 1. 3; yapBpe, 
1221. 2,1231 1, 1241.1, 1251.1; 
yapuBpw, 140b 1. 3 

[yapéw] éyap .. . Ox. Pap. 1787, 
a2 ht 

ydpos, 1241.15 ? ydpoto, 1641.1; 
see under avyjrw for epic form 

yavos, 81, 85 1. 2 

ydp occurs 30 times 

yapue, 6 1. 21 

ye, 6 1. 20, 21 1. 9, Berl. Klass.- 
Texte, 9722, 3 1. 10 (Edm. 84), 
89b 

[yéAacpe] yeAaicas (= yeAdoas) MS. 
yeAais or yeAds, 41.5; ? yéAay = 
eyéAacav, 169 

? yevéav, 163 1. 6 

yeparépa, 28 1. 2 
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yijpos, 31 1 4, 41 1 12, 156a (a 
probable insertion) 

{yiyvopat) yévecOa, 3:1 7, 81 22, 
91 3,91 6,411 17, 50, ytveo 
(or yévoro), 212, yévorro, 91 7 
8719, éyevro (éyévero), 39 1 2 


79 1. 13 éyévovro, 41 1 13 
?ywn =~. . Ox Pap 1787, 86, 
whid, 31 1 


yAacrivay (Wilam), not found 

~~ elsewhere, 5 1 3 Lobel waxrw 

yAvxepov, 38 1 5 

yAuxtpadoy (yAuxtpnrov, a sweet- 
apple), 1331 1 

yAvximepov, bitter sweet, 461 2 
Anth Pal v, 134 

yAvcus, 871 3, yAveea Or yAvKna, 
5311 

yAa@ooa, 27 1 2, Ox. Pap. 1231, 
1,514, yAdooay, 651 2 

yova (= yovara), 411.14, ° yovwy, 
97 11 

® ypimer, 165 1 1 

ypurn, toilette box Bekker, Anecd 
1, 33, 2, (Phrymichus) Janda 
dé ypirnv caret tHv ptpwy Kai 
yuvakeiwy Anxnv, Bergk, 156 

yuvaixes, 141 1 29, yuvaixwy, 141 
1] 15, ° 16315, yuvaixecauw, 67, 
yuvaint, Ox Pap 1787, 411 2 


Saluwy, ? 168 (Bergk, Adesb 58), 
Ox Pap 1787,51 3 

? Sdxpuvor, 1741 1 

SaxrvAiw (SaxrvXAlov), 29 

? Sapa . . . Ox Pap 
1 4 

Sdpecoa (Sapdlw), 531 2 

dd pva (Sapvdw or Sdpynpt), imperat , 
313, ¢dapva,gl 12 

Sapdotoy (Snpdoov), 70 

Savors (Satw, to sleep), only here in 
Sappho (cf Etym M 250, to), 
128 


1787, 10 


VOCABULARY 


Sadre (8€ adre, but this does not suit 
the first passage cited), again cf 
dndre, 91 15, 461 1 

Sddvas or Addvas, 861 2 

d¢ used 138 times (3 or 4 doubtful) 

deiva, 71 5, Sei’, 87 1. 3 

déxa, 138 1 33; ? déxa, 85 1. 17 

SéxeoGar (Séxopuas', 31 22, déxeoIas, 
85117, ° d€faro, 1641. 2 

Sépq, 71 17 

? S€orowa, 163 1. 5 

S¢omora, 21 1 10 

Seipo, with plur, 118, Sedre, 119, 
120, (MS emended to 5dnére), 
49f, 118 

Sevrepov, 10 1 Ir 

87,21 1,51 7,171 13, 211 15, 
107] 1, 1121 1, 1241 1, 1361 x, 
? 164 

Sijpa, 211 5 

Sytre (= 5% atre), 31 15, 3.1 16, 
31 18,51 3, MS Sedre, got ; Ox 
Pap 1787, 361 4 

dia, 21 1 

dud, with gen , 31 12,61 21,721 2, 
with acc, 53 1 2 

Stdxnrat, (= Svaxetrar), 11 1 12 

didpecrrov, changeable, 33 1 2 

S:adBecpov, Aristides probably for 
CapBeppov (Aeol ), 81 

(Sidwye] Sore, 9 1 2, Sotoas 
(= Soica', 561.2, Sdce, 31 22, 
Sooper, 150, Swonv (Sdour), 
trl. 4, 8800 Ox Pap 
1787, 261 5 

SueAcEdpav, Edm for fa édeEd pep, 
to avoid hiatus, 94 

Sixaiwg (MS. dixaiw = dexalov), 27 
1 4 

Sivvevres or Sivynvres (from iv Fn), 
31 11 

SumAagiay, 50 

Sccdewv, 311 6, Sedfe, 31 21 

ddafe, 11 1 13 

Soxiuwyt (MS Soxiporu), 23 1 1, 
58 


VOCABULARY 


Sdéxevoa (= Soxoica), 70 
SoAdmAoxe, 31 2, SoAomAdxas, gen. 
sang. (cf. Theognis) 1366, 104 
SdAodor (Hesych SoAdds SeAdus = 
a womb), 31 1 2; Lobel cAodur 
Sdpots (Fick Scum to avoid Sépos 
for Sdépoin), 241 3, Sdporv, 31 7 
Soves (possibly Suva), 46 1 1; 
éddvno”", Ox Pap 1231, 551 1 
Spoodevra Or Spoodevras, 21 1. 14; 
Spocdecca, 38 1. 8 

Spvow, 471 2 

Svvapar, 531 1, edvvavro, 1071 8, 
1331 3, ° S¥vapa (con; ) (Blass 
xwdvvapa), see Hoffm, Grrech 
Dial u, 291, 569 Berl Klass - 
Texte, P. 50061 3 

Svvapw, 871 4 

Svvarov, 41 1 17 

[Svvw ° S0pc] S¥vros, 619, Seduxe, 
7311.3 

dvo, 43, Sudo. (mdxen, for MS 
dvomaxéa, Bergk), 58 

Sdpa, 31 22, 411 10,971 5 


E 

*é€dvou or édyw (Edm 
159 g 

édow, 38 1 2 

€yw (? sometimes éywr), 5 1 6, 
81 3, 181 1, 281 2, 371 11, 
38.1 2, 411 24, 451 1, 541 3, 
711 4,951 1, 1451 1, Ox Pap 
1231, 39 1 1, 51 1 1, Epos, 
71 14, Ox Pap 1787, 441 1, 
éuefev (= évod), 71 8, 19 1. 1, 
35, 36, see also ué and vd» and 
Uupes 

[éyeipw] éyépOyr’ or éyépBets, 1421 6 

éyev 391 2 

éyAadavy, Ox. Pap 1231, 18 1. 3, 
? = &xAndny 

éyxpotaBes (eyypotlw) or ovyxpo- 
toes, only here Berl. Klass.- 
Texte, 5, P. 5006, Edm. 34 


idvw), 
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édados, Ox Pap 1231, 251.1 

éépoa, 6 1 13, e€poas, Ox Pap. 
1787, 111 9 

e0éAw, Ox Pap 1787, 12 1 4, 
€BdAowoa, 31 24, Odor, 85 
18, e0éAns, 211 7 

el3os, 751 2, 1261 1 

elk , 851 14 

elxdodw (= elxalw), 1251 1, 1251 2 

e€{ut, See én 

? elu, ? 167 loinv (Schol Hom, 
Il 14, 241), Bergk, 159 

ely’, ?Ox Pap 1787, 131 3 

elwov, 21 1 10, 141 1 41, €eeze, 
714, e€lny Ox Pap 1231, 
21 9, ?*€omere (= elrare), 
emend Bergk, 92, elany 
(etrety), 27 1 2, see also daipe 
(dnp) 

els, 211 14, 231 2,101 4 (added), 
241 2 (added), és,31 19(? MS), 
141 1 26, Hoffmann denies the 
use of és 

elcatwry, 91 13, elodsov, 861 7 

etonAbe, 211 9 

eicidw by emend (for MS oadw or 
ed), 41 7, 401 5 

ftoxny (= éioxev), 401 6 

K, 3.1 26, 20 (ey), 241 3, 411 13; 
ef, 66 1 2, roo, 141 1 8, Ox 
Pap, 1231 1 

exaBodov (éx7Bodov), 141 1 31 

[éxAavPdvopa] exrAdbecOa, 9 1 15, 
éxAeAdGovro, 1331 2 

[exrovéw] é&erdvacay, 
(cf Theocr 29, 24) 

[éxttordouat) éxwerorapeva, 241 4 

[exreAdw]| exreAdcoavres, 107 1 5, 
exteréAcoTat, 1241 2 

éxrwp = holder, used by Sappho 
as an epithet of Zeus Hector 
was called so, as the upholder 
of his country The word as a 
common noun meant a peg in 
a carnage pole: Hesychius ; 
Bergk, 157 


€ 
’ 
€ 


138 1 3 
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eAdhucdov or €AdAvéay (€AcAilw), 
141 1. 19 

éhédats (= eA€gpas), ivory, 141 1. 10 

eAlypara, circlets, 141 1. 8 

éAtcwmda, 1411.5; édAtcdmdes, 160 

? €Axos, a wound, 172 

EAxqv (= €Axew), 15 1. 3 

éAms, 87 1. 5 

€p’ avrg, 37 1. 11; éepavr... 
(possibly éy’ avrg), Ox. Pap. 1231, 
161.11, 231.1 

€upara (= elpara: Hesychius, 
Féppara’ ipdra), 861. 12,141 1.8 

éppedcorépa (cf. adupedeorépa), 159€ 
€ppeddws, 82 1. 1 

Eppe (ecu), 41.15, 44; ewv (= ay), 
28 1. 1; oy, 87 1. 7; €owoa 
(ovca), ? 1631.1; €or, 541. 1, 
123 (added); Fo, 4x 1. 15; 
qv, 64 1, 2, 123; Eupeva, 8 1. 3, 
61 1. 2, 1071. 19; Epper, 41. 2; 
181.3, Berl. Klass.-Texte, P. 9722, 
3 1. 10; Ecoopa, 132; e€oocera, 
241. 2,631.2; €ocecPa, 23 1. 2; 
€aco (toh), 31.28 ; €oaa (= ovaa), 
28 1. 2 

€uos, 99; epov, 11 1. x1, 33 1. 1, 
42 1. 1, 48; é€pav, 4 1. 5 (or 
pav), 45 1. 2; €pas, gen. sing., 
31.6; Epots (? Euacar), 89b 1. 5; 
€uas, acc., 471. 1 

éuméowv (Hoffmann éprérwyr), 47 1.2 

€umpérerat, 61.7 

eupepyy, 541. 2 

ev, 41. 6, 8 1. 9, 81. 20, 24 1. 3 
(xqv = xq ev, Hoffm.), 32 1. 3, 
61 1. 1, 65 1. 1, 89b 1. 2, 1281. 1, 
134 1. 1, Ox. Pap. 1231, 2 1. 2, 
30 1. 2, Ox. Pap. 1787, 9 1. 3; 
evi, 141 1.7; ev, 110 1. 10 

évdvrios, 41.2; évavr . . . Ox. Pap. 
1231, 171.4 

évOa, Ox Pap. 1231, 17 

évvexa, Ox. Pap. 1787, 5 1. 5 

ewer, 2 163; évvénovtes, 10 1, Io. 
Lobel ‘evézro.wa 





VOCABULARY 


¢vvéers (Edm. from MS.), 55 ad 
jinem 

efayov... 141 1, 20 

efareibao (efareigGw; 2nd sing. 
aor.), 7 1. 21 

efedida€’, 20 

e€ixovro, 3 1. 13 

e€ins, 7 1. 24 

efoxws, 126 1. 3 

? éwdBod’, 311. 1 

ExapOar (= éemqpOat), 21 1. 12 

? €zrea, emrewy, I 

ere Bawve, 141 1. 15 

? éméOnxe, 165 1. 1 

wet, 41. 17, 85 1. 15 (MS.) 

ézeixy, 85 1. 15 

neppeva (= ederpevn), I5 1.1 

émypartov, 141 1. 30 

émi, acc. 61. 11, 7 1. 22, 81. 2, 19 
1. 2, 95, 1411.7; gen., 15 1. 3, 74, 
85 1. 10, Ox. Pap. 1231, 9 1. 3; 
dat. 9 1. 14, 26 1. 2, 126 1. 2, 
133 1. 1, 1331. 2 

em... 2rihg 

é€muBdAAopat, 131 

evideoua, 85 1. 1 

emdevnv (= émedevew for 
émdeveo Ba), MSS. amdeverv, 
mudevonv, modevxny, 4 1. 15 


> #7 


énixecbas (= edixea@at), 133 1. 3 

émxvd .. . glorious, Ox. Pap. 1231, 
21.8 

emireibw (émtAeiBw, or eémdAcizw), 
96 

éempvacbeca (émptpvyonw), 6 1. 17 

é€mmAdlovra (Hoffm. takes as = 
émepxopevoy from a gloss of 
Hesychius), Etym. M. 335, 38, 
takes it as an aeolic form of 
émmAjcow, but it would appear 
to be an active form of émAa- 


ww 


Mo ow Me 


Copa 
? émentapevov (émenérapat), 80 1, 2 
Emppoupeoe (émppopBnui), else- 


where only in Schol. Pind. i, 
4, 78, 41. 11 


VOCABULARY 


émorapéva, 151 3 
éemiaxer, 61 10 
(émeriOnpe] ’riPeoa, 22b1 8 


émr...i1119 
émyap ... Ox Pap 1787, 37 
1 3 


€nra, 115 

*énropoyuot, 1381 1 

é€mwpoco’, Ox Pap 1787,91 1 

(€)pavva (MS wpava), 83, & parva, 
22a, épavvar, 541 3 

€parat (€payzat for épnrat, sub- 
junct), 84, npduav (? from 
épdw), 18 1 1 

€parov, 8 1 17, epdrats, or €partois, 
1211, épatrwy, 71 18 

épyov, 147 1 3, Ox Pap 1231, 


12 1 2, épya, 56, 85 1 20, 
épywy, Ox Pap 1231, 21 6, 
no sign of digamma 

épéBivOor, 74 

épepva, 91 18 

epedberat, 1331 1 

? Epyras (epéopat), 1631 1 

époevra, 821 2 

épos, 46 1 1, 47 1 1, 1261 2, 


épov, 101 12, épws (MS pos), 41 
1 25, €pwros, 401 3, epwres (*), 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 111 4 

épmv (vi oAmv), said to be an 
Egyptian word for wine 
(Eustathius), 140 1 2 

Epxerat, 1361 5, EAGe, 89b1 1, 
EAOnvy (= €AGeitv), 6 1 19, 
€Afovra, 100, épyeo, 7 1 8, 
Ade, 141 1 2, 1411 12, FArOes, 
31 8, ?45l 1 

€ola (= eo8Ad), 140b 1 2, €odg, 
851 4, écdwy, 111 2, 271 1, 
ead Ox Pap 1231, 21 3 

? domere (see under efmov MS 
YECCEP) Hoffm reads 
péAmerte, 93 

érdpas (= €raipas), 128, ératpar, 
III, é€rdtpas (dat or as Hoffm 
ac), 89b1 4 
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ératpos, Berl Klass.-Texte, v, P 
5000, 8 

éret, 221 10 

€repov (MS _ emend to vorepov), 59 

érépwra (= érépwht), 3.1 5 

ért, 41 8 (€re), 24.1 1, 131, ? 1631 1 
(Edm ), Ox Pap 1787, 91 2, 
321 3 

ed, 221 9, 371 3, 571 2, 144, 
Ox Pap 1231, 21 § (or od), 
wid, 511 2 

evdviea ® (SO MS), 121 3 

? evyéveta, 131 9, evdyévers, Schol., 
Hom, Il 20, 234, Bergk, 139 

evdatpoviay, Edm _ Blass prefers 
Epux’ oviav, 156,  evdatpovias, 
661 3 Lobel rejects evdaipu 

evxaprrov, 81 13 

? evxAéoov, 1631 6 

edAvpav, 141 1 31 

evpapes, 81 5 

evpopdorépa, 16 

? evmeres, 172 

* evapémets, Schol Hom, J! 20, 
234 Bergk, 139 

etpynv = evpeiv, 112] 2 

eUrpoxots, acc, 1411 13 

evpvxopoy, 141] 12 

Ex Spoor, 917 

éxw, 441 2, Berl Klass -Teste, P 

9722, 31 4, éyns = €xets, queried 

by Weir Smyth 124 1 2, éy- 
evoGa, 351 1, 1241 2, iva, ?Y, 
14,661 2,871 5, éxev (= elxev), 
64, Hxes (= elyes), 27 1 1, 
hxov, Berl Klass -Texte, 9722, 
3, €xotoa, 61 3,541 2 Ox, Pap 
1787, 111 6, €xotvav, Ox Pap 
1231, 21 3, é€xovra, MS omitted 
by Edd, 100, €éyovev, Ox Pap 
1231, 21 3, 501 8, éynv, Ox 
Pap 1787, 121 5, cf 871 4 


Féaye (ayvomi), 41 9 
Feinnyv read eixnv see efzrov 
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Féonmepe, 129 1. 1 

Fidpws, see tipws 

FucéAav, 61. 5, but see also fxeAos 

FiomAdxwy (MS. tomAondpwy), 571. 1 

? Figaos (= isos), 1361. 3 

Firvy, Ter. Maurus, De Syll. 658, 
implies that Sappho used this 
word with the digamma. It 
means the “rim of a wheel” 

Foi, see note to Fragm. 4, Bergk, 
111; Foto, 9 1. 6 

? Folda (Fick), 41. 3 

Fov, 103 


(dBarov (= didBarov), Cramer, 
Anecd. O%. 325, 27; Bergk, 158 

{a é€Ackdpay (Edm. dteAcéduav, to 
avoid hiatus), 94; CaAefar, Ox. 
Pap. 1231, 50 1. 3 

ta... €xnv, by tmesis, 87 1. 4 

fad... Ox. Pap. 1231, 551. 4 

? LadGeppov (diag Geipor) 

Cagoiraca or Ladoiratar (d:adorraw), 
61, 16 

Cadvyouus, 156D 

(Caw) eLwoper, 61. 11 


H 


9 than 81. 19, qaep, 142 1, 11 

9 or 211.7, 271. 1, ? 361. 1, 89a bis 

4 verily, 7 1. 6, 86 1. 4, 87 1. 3; 
#, Berl. Klass.-Texte, 5, P. 5006 

Ba (= $Bn), 156b 

7d¢€, Ox. Pap. 1787, 361. 5 

757, 311. 4, gol. 1, 411. 12 

? jepiwy (should be depiwyv), 1 

HiOeot, Epic for aideor, 141 1. 18 

qaev (2nd pers. aor. from adAAopat), 
381. 3 

putt Birory, 158 

yw, 135 1. 2 bis 

fpa (= dpa), 21 1. 4, 131 

npeo (= qypou from époyat), 3 1. 15 

pos (or Fijpos = éapos), 84, and 
see Bergk, 124 


VOCABULARY 


Hs, 141 1. 28 
#or, he says, 150 
? yoped, Ox. Pap. 1231, 18 1. 6 


6 


Baacg, Ox. Pap. 1787, 11 1. 7 

OBdAapos, 2164 1. 2; Badan... 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 181. 7 

O@dAacaay, 61. 11 

Gariaot, 89b 1. 2 

[AaAAw] rebaAaoe 
61. 13 

Gapéwy, thick, 37 1. 1 

béAyer, 15 1. 2 

bédw, 3.1.17, 71. 2, 71. 10, 37 1. 9, 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 12 1. 4; @édere, 
153; O€An, 9 1. 3; Oedyjogs, 22 
l. 6; @€dot, 9 1. 9; See also 
€déhu 

Géuts, 6r 1.1; Gépts, 1 

Ogos, 871.3; Oég, 61.53; Bear, 
?1, ?62 1. 2, 64 1. 1, Ox. Pap. 
1231, 51 1. 43 Odows, 141 1, 12; 
Ggot, 41. I, 39 1. 3, 140a 1. 2; 
Odaor, 61, 22 

BeorxéAots (= Beotxédous), OF Deoixe- 
Aov, 141 1. 33 

Oepdmwy, 99; Oepamavay, 106 

Oeamecia, 141 1. 29 

O7jra, 411.9 

Oiyouca (= Biyovaa), 41 1. 4 

[Ovaicoxw] ? Odvocaovy, 164 1. 1; 
teOvaxny (reOvnxévar), 4 1. 15, 
7 1.2; ? Ovaioxny, ? EbvatoKov 
164: see also dmvévaioxw 

@varas, 40 1. 9 

A@dacor, 61, 24 

Opivov, 61 1, 2 

? Ovydrnp, 105; @vyarpes, 141 1. 16 

Gipos, 31.27, 791.1; Obpov, 31. 11, 
Berl. Klass.-Texte, 5, P. 5006; 
Ovpuw, 3 1. 18, 91. 3, 221. 5 

Avoror, Ox. Pap. 1231, 21. 2 

Ovpav, Ox. Pap. 1787, 19 1. 2 

bupwdpw, gen., 138 1. 1, ? 139 


(= reAyracr), 


VOCABULARY 


iav (= pilav), Edm. reads ovd/ay 
(= ovdepiay), 23 1, 1 

idpas, corrected in MS. from iépas 
(Aeolic tpas), gen. sing., 141 
l, 6; lpov, Berl. Klass.-Texte, 
9722, 3 

tayov, 141 I. 30 

dyvias, the back of the knee, Ox. 
Pap. 1231, 18 1. 3 

iSpws (Hoftm. Fidpws); 4 1. 13 

ildver (? icddve), 4 1. 3 

ixave, 141 1. 28 

ixee (MS. etxet, Doric), 4 1. 8; 
ixeoOat, 91.2; txeo8’, 861. 10 

ixeAos (see also FixeAos), 141 1. 21 

? ipariw, gen., 1598 

ipépoev, 41.5; éipepderra, 107 1. 10 

igepos, 21 1. 13; cppépw, gen., 6 
1,17, 27 1. 13; dpdrepo.. . Ox. 
Pap. 1787, 10 1. 2; tpepor, Ox. 
Pap. 1787, 10 1. 7 


] 4 


inepodwvos, 84: cf. Theocr. 28, 9 

ipéppet, 3 1. 27 

iweprw, 1261.2; ? iudpray, 164 1. 4 

loxdAmw, gen., 142 1. 8 

iomAdxwr, see FtomAdcwy, 57 1. I 

tmmov, Ox. Pap. 1231, 32 1. 1; 
immois, 141 1, 17 

imajay (tamevs), 8 1. 1 

iodprOpa, 45 1. 3 

toos, 41. 1; toaos (see Ficaos), 136 
1. 3; toav, 1411.3; toa, 411.15; 
tows, 61, 12 

[tornpt] €orabnoav, 761. 2; orah 

=or7h), 26 1. 1; ordoa 

(= orfoa), 21 1. 14 

tarov, 53 1.1 

? ibnAwy (= dib7Adyv), 170 

twos (= bot MS.), 1361. 1 

twv (from tov), 7 1. 13 


K 


kay (= xara), gen., 871. 1 
«ad, 61, 28; «dz, 141 1. 30 
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«ai, occurs 79 times 

? xatopévay, 45 1. 2 

cairo, 110 1. 7 

? xaxolotas, 165 1, 2 

xaxov, 27 1. 2, 64 1. 13; «dway, 9 
lL. 19 

Kaxoratos, I1 1, 15 

xaxétpoT’, 38 1. 4 

kaxxéerat (= xatayxeira), 41. 13 

KadAnpe OF xaAnupe (xaddw), Ox, 
Pap. 1787, 44 1. 4; KdAe, 103; 
? éxAdGav, Ox. Pap. 1231, 181. 5 

KaAXixopot, 120 

kaAXmdpno. (Hoffm. xadArrdpavor), 
160 

Kddos, 63 1. 1, 63 1. 2, 143 lL. 43 
kdAa, mom. fem., 61. 13, 54 1.1, 
127; Kddov, 41 1. 25, 64 1. 2, 
Berl. Klass.-Texte, 5, P. 5006,1.6; 
kddAav, 5 1. 5 14, 74, 86 1. 11; 
xddor, 3 1. 9; Kdda, 7 1. 12, 
41 1, 10, 87 1. 8 (xdd.), 107 1. 3 
(xdX.), 141 1.9; KdAwy, 11 1, 6, 
271.1; xdAato’, 331.1; KdAdoros 
OF KdAoTos, 130; Kadoror, 81. 3; 
or dptorov, 8 1. 8; xddrws, 34 
l, 2, 125 1.1, 125 1.2; xddAora, 
125 l. 2 

KaAdos, 8 1. 7 

[kadvnrw] éxadunre, 1471. 2 

xa (= xara), 41. 9, 146 

Kapartos, 143 1. 6 

[xapvw]) cape (edd. xdpmre), 30 

Kamo (= Kf7ot), 161 

Kapdiav (xaplav, Edm.), 4 1. 6, 
Ir l, 10 

KGpu€ (= xfpué), 141 1. 2 

Kapxnota, 140b |. I 

Kagta, 141 1, 32 

xactyvyntory, 9 1. 2; 
gl9 

KaomoAéw oF 
oTéAAw), 146 

kar (= xara), acc, 107 1. 12; 
Kata, gen., 41 1, 191; 270 ace., 
42, 141 1. 12 


KaotyvyTay, 


KagoToAdw (kara- 
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Kara Ox Pap 1231, 391 3 
xardype, 148 1 1 Hesych = 
xaQaipe? kataAap fave. Sappho 
xardppe. (for xappée, if the former 

is admissible in Aeohic. some 
would read xatdype.), 721 4 
Karaywyts, 51 5 
xarapns (Hoffm = xarwpys), Eust, 
603, 39 Sappho and Alcaeus 
used avepyos xatapns for a cyclone 
So possibly 1t should be read for 
kar’ dpos, 471 2 Bergk, 160 
xaraoreiBowot (°? kaooreiBotat), 37d 
pers plur, 1341 2 
*xaTravker = (Finck 
Katravdein), 801 2 
xareAimnave, 71 3 
Karepeixeabe, 901 2 
xarépwra for xai éréepwh, 31 5 
xarérav (= KaGéray, for xafeTws *), 
vertical, which does not suit 
€mnrapevov Wilam (Sappho 
und Sim, p 61) reads xar’ €Aav, 
for Feday, 801 2 
xarevdw (= xadévdw), 711 4 


for MS 


Katnyev (= Katetyev), MS elyev, 
em by Melhorn, 271 3 

? xardepeva, 1631 2 

xarOvaioxer, 90 I I xatOavnv 
(= xardavetv), 21 1 13 


xaT@dvo.oa, 241 1 

xariodaver (= xabildver), 1431 7 

xatioxev, 391 8 

xarrumrea be (xaratUnropa), 901 2 

«xavyacavro, 101 10 Lob xavya- 
gaiTo 

xe, 81 17 (xe), 91 3,91 13 (k’), 
91 15,91 17, 271 3, 401 10, 
411 16, 641 2, 871 7,901 1, 
149, Ox Pap 1321, 1, 5 1 2, 
1787, 3*, Berl Klass -Texte, 5, 
P 5006, 1 6 

«eioeat, 241 1 

xeAdde, of a gentle sound, 72 
[2 

xéhopa, 51 1 


VOCABULARY 


[xepdvvupe] exéxparo, 14021 1 

Kf (= éxe?), t40a 1 1 

xpd. (edd for MS xu) Diehl, 
x7y0v  (? = éxeioe), thither, 6 
1 19 

Kivos (= éxeivos), 41 1 see also 
note to Fragm 4 (Bergk, 111) 
kjvor, 37 1 3, 140b 1 1, xKFvo, 
811, xivov, 861 4 

xp, O61 18 

kivéuv, gen xivdvvos, acc xivdvva 
(= xivduvos, etc) Cheroboscus, 
1, 282, Bergk, 161 

? kAainy, 174 

KAéndov (= xAndwr), 
1787, 141 4 

KAé€os, 1101 9, 1411 4 

KAjrot (= KAetro.), Edm Others 

~ mp@rot, 1071 4 

KAovet, 1431 5 

Kdvtwv, 111 5 

[xAvw] éxdAves, 31 7 

? xoAdwvay, hill, 173 

> rdpa, 108, Kopay, 1641 4 

koms, 1641 1 

copa, °163 1 3, xépat, go |, 2, 
119, ? 171 

[xopevvupe] Kexopnpevors, acc, 17 
lI 

kovgws, 81 14 

? xpaats, 661 2 

kpatnp, 1402 1 I, xKparnpes, 141 
1 31 

? xpGros (gen of xpas), 164 1. 4; 
> xpata, 55 1 10 

Kpexnv (= xpéxew), 53 1.1 

Kpérnoa (= Kparnoa), 851 4 

? xpivoy read in MS by Edm, 55 
14 

[xpivw] xexpixacos (MS Kxexpixac), 
641 2 

KpoTdAwy, 141 1 27 

Kpoxoevra, 551 7 

xudveos, 1641 2 

[xuxdw] éxvxa, 27 1, 2 

? «¥xvos, 108 


Ox Pap 


VOCABULARY 


«xvXixecot, 8b |. 2 
? Ktprov, 165 1. 2 
x@pa, 721. 4 

? nw@may, 165 1. 2 


AdBowca (= AdBovea), 5 1. 2, 31 1. 8 

Ad@a, 25 1. 4, 2 59a, 60; Adéav, 35 

{Aav@avopas, AaPopa] AeAdBovro, re- 
dupl. epic aor., 133 1.2; AdGea, 
71, 11; AeAdd., Ox. Pap. 1787, 
121, 3 

Adpry, 75 1. 3 

Adprpoy, 8 1, 18, 411. 25 

Aaciowar, closely - woven linen, 
owderoy éneotpdppevov, Pollux, 
Vii, 73; 144 

{Aayyavew] Adyepev (MS. Aayeir), 
57.1.2; Aaxdnv (MS. Aaxoinr), 
881.2; AdAoyxe, 41 1. 25 

{Aéyw] Edeyes, 27 1. 4; A€yera, 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 27 1. 2 

{AciBw] €rAevBov, 140b 1. 2 

{Aeiaw] Aimotoa, 3.1.7; Alou’, 135 
l. 1; Alwoua, 118 

Aérrov, 41.19; Aémrav, 61. 18 

Aerropwy .. . Ox. Pap. 1231, 22 
l. 2 

Aevxas, 95 1. 1; Aevxorépa, ? 159C; 
Aevxorepov, 112 1. 3 

? Nevxdomdes, 171 

AiBavos, 141 1, 28 

Aiynav (= Alyear), Ox. Pap. 1787, 
13 1. 11 

Avyvpay, acc. sing., 80 1.1; Alyupat, 
381.7; Avydpar, gen. pl., 411. 11 

ANicoopa, 3 1. 2 

Avypav, 9 1. 10 

Avpaw ... Ox. Pap. 1787, 141. 8; 
Avpaw ... tbid., 26.1. 3 

Avans, (= Avzeis), 111.7 

Avpa, ? 108 ; Advp, Ox. Pap. 1787, 
291.5 

AvowpéAns, 46 1. 1 

{Avw] Aioov, 2 1. 25; Afom, 91.5; 
? Avdetoa, 167 
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? Adwea, read by Edm., 551.7 
Awrivars (Berl. Klass.-Texte, P. 
9722, 4), 21 1. 14 


M 


pa, 211, 11 

poavodAg (from patvddAns), 3 1. 15 

pdopat, 153; é€padpuav, 45 1. 1; 
peaio” (= paiooe from potyt) or 
pais (from pdw), Some read 
vetOwpa, 3 1. 19 

paxap, I1 1. 19; pdxatpa, 3 1. 13; 
paxatpa, Ox. Pap. 1231, 20 1. 4; 
pdxatpav, 201,11; paxdpwr, 861, 
6; paxaipwy, 121, 3 

pdxpw (= paxpod), 9 1. 16 

pada, 171.1, 111; paAddov, 121. 4; 
paAora, 3 1. 17, 6 1. 6, 21 1. 18, 
311. 11, 371.3, 751.33 pddorza, 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 301.1 

paraxov, neut., 82 1, 3; 
Kwtépa, ? 159g 

padr@dxay, 145 1.1; see pod@dxay 

padivey (pndAivwyr), 72 1. 3 

parodpomnes (= pnrodpomnes), 133 
L2 


pada- 


pav (= pry, or ’pav for Exar), 41. 5, 
7 1. 6, 133 1. 3, Ox. Pap. 1787, 5 
l. 4 

? pdvdvy (= pavddyqv or pavdva, 
but this is a masculine garment), 
51.2 

[paprrw] epapwer, 41 1. 20 

pdodns (= pdo@Ans), 147 1. 2 

parecat (= matovoa: Hesych. 
paret? mareit. Cf. Theocr. 29, 13. 
But some take this line separately 
from the others and make 
pdretoat = Cnrovoa), 82 1. 3 

parep, 531.1; pdrepa, 52; parept, 
129 1.2 

paxecOa, 22 1. 7 

payuddcay (MS. payvdAdxrav), 65 
1.2 

pe (see also éyw), 14 times; pou, 
15 times 

R 
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péyo, 10 1 7; peyadw 
(= peyddov), 1361 4; peyddAats 
(? acc plur), 85 1.9 

peyaddvveo (tmperat), 29 

peydAwon, 141 1 18 

pedidoaca (pediacaca), 3 1. 14, 
> perdiacoa, Ox Pap 1787, 271 3 

peilev, See péeadwy 

peAadpov, 1361 1 

péAas (= péAas), 149, péAavar, 
81 2, pedAaivas (gen), 3.1 I0, 
85 1 6, pedraivas, 87 1 1, 
pedaivay (gen plur), 411 13 

péAea (pédos, a limb), 1451 2 

pedcdwrvats (acc), 421 3 

peAnpa, 48 

péd, 69, pwéAurr, Ox Pap 1231, 
2413 

periAwros, 61 15 

peAlooas (ace or read péAcoa), 69 

? peAidwvot, 160 

péeaAdtya (= peiAtya, for MS 
peAdcxp’), 1261 2 


peAdyddwvos, 38 1 6, pedr- 
xodwvoe (or pedAidwro. MS 


peAdAyopwvorepat), 160 

pédos, 38.1 5, 1411 28 

[uengopat] epepgopar, 5 1 7, 
? wep Ox Pap 1231,501 2 

pévotoa (= pévovaa), Ox Pap 1231, 
211 

pev, 21 times, pévy re, 111 5, 146 

pepiuvav (gen fplur), 3 1 26, 
401 7, pepturg, Ox Pap 1787, 
3olr 

péodwr not peilwv, 1361 4, ? wecdor, 
Ox Pap 1231,1,51 7 

pécow (= péoov), 3 1 12, péoa, 
711 2, péaocov, 61 21 

pérpca, Ox Pap 1231,51 2 

uy, 31 3,31 23,71 10, 131 13, 
16 1. 4, 27 1 2, 30 68 1 4, 
Ox Pap 1231, 12 1 6, 1787, 
2412, pr, 211 18 see also 
ob 7} 

un dé (MS pyre), 31 3 


VOCABULARY 


pydeas, 91.8, pide, 161. 2, 871.6 

pyva (MS edd. ceAdvva), 61.9 

pyre, 69 bts, Ox. Pap. 1787, 201, 2: 
see also pd 

pjKert, 39 1 11 

[utyvupt] pewlypevor, 152; eulyvute, 
141 l. 14 

[pepvaioxw] pépvarco (MS.  pé- 
pvao®’), 7 1. 9, 8 1. 15 (MS. 
pepva, corr to pepuvat), 8 1. 15; 
éuvaoby, 8 1 11, épvdcecdbe, 
321 3, prdcecba, 59 

? pvdpa, 1651 2 

pvapoovva, 241, 1 

podA@dxay, 71 22 and 1451. 1 

podng, 61 6 

potoomoAw (MS povoomdAwy), 61 1. 1 

pova, 711 4 

usppar, 61 23, 541 2 

puyes (= poyts), 861 7 

pvbodrsynoat, Ox Pap 1, 51.5 

*uv0dmAoxov, Of Eros, 102 

pUppa (= opvpva), Antiatt Bekker, 
Anecd 1, 108,22 ‘“ Sapphoin her 
Second Book”. Bergk, 163; 141 
1 32 

pipy, 71 19 


N 


* yapxioaov, Cram, Anecd Ow 1, 
413, 1591 

vavadnv (unexplained word), Ox 
Pap 1231, 121 5 

[vais] vawy, 81 2, vaiow, 211 15, 
1411 7 

veBpiouow, 411 15 

vextap, 61 28, 89b1 3, see Athen. 
39a and Bergk, Alcman, 100. 

vexdwv, 241 4 

? vedbays (= veo@iy), 164 1 3 

[? véos] introduced by Bergk (véw), 
28 1 2, see also Bergk, 139, 
Schol Il xx, 234, €00s yap 
qv, ws xat Sardw pyar, véous 
evyeveis evmpereis olvoxoety. 
vewrTepov, 281 1 


VOCABULARY 


veorare (= vedrntt), 32 1. 3 

? vq (MS.: Edm. vi = wAet Hesych.), 
Lobel takes it as part of [éov]ynxe, 
91.15 

vizpov, carbonate of soda: Phryn. 
305 (Bergk, 165) 

vitor, Ox. Pap. 1231, 23 1. 2 

[voéw] voeoa, Ox. Pap. 1231, 
211. 3; vojon, 8 1. 14; ? vwrra 
6 1. 20 

vonua OF vonppua, 3 1. 11, 11 1. 18, 
22 1. 3, 33; votpara, 43 

vopiades (= vopile), 41 1. 22 

? ydgot, 113 

vv, 821.1; vv, 120 

v0, 6 1, 20; vuKros, 149; vuKTa, 
50; vder’, 142 1. 1; vuxres, 
711.3; Berl. Klass.-Texte, 9722, 
31. 8 

v0pga, 121, 122 

viv, 31. 25, 61. 7, 81. 15, 161. 3, 
18 1. 7, 34 1. 1, 861. 9, 107 1. 11, 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 17 1. 3, 18 1. 7, 
1787, 51. 5 

vav (= vdor), 61. 3 

vov (= vai), 61. 20; see also éyw 


& 

favq, 49 1. 4 

EvAov (see oxufdpiov), Phot. 81, 12 
(Bergk, 167) 

O 

6 (= 6), 41. 2, 48, 63 1. 1, 63 1. 2, 
64, 66 1, 1, 121, 130, 137, 149a, 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 38 1. 2; see also 
a; of (= of), 81.1 bis, 10 1. 2, 
264; zov, 8 1. 8, 9 1. 2, 53, 
88 1. 2, 91, 92, 103; ray (ace. 
sing.), 51. 5,91. 9, 13, 20, 261. 2, 
44 1, 2, 87 1. 4, 98 1. 1, 134, Ox. 
Pap. 1787, 9 1. 2; as relative, 
7, 107 1. 3, 2164; +o, 8 1. 14 
(ro), 10 1. 3, 11 1. 10, 33 1. 1, 
41 1. 25 bis, 48, ? 661. 2, 133 1. 1, 
136 1. 1, Ox. Pap, 1231, 28, 1787, 
51.6,2191.5; as relative, 41. 5, 
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71.7, 9 1. 13; with infinitive, 
264 1.1; 1@ (= 108), 27 1. 4; 
és, 3 1. 6, 81. 17 (ras), 161. 5, 
39, ras 66 1. x, 141 Lo 4, 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 21 l. 2; 7G, 
49 l. 9; rd, 6 1 19,7 1h a 
(rd), 8 1. 19, 15 1. 3, 22 1. 10, 
43, 56, 79 1. 2, 85 1. 13, 861. 12, 
138 1. 2, ? 141 1. 3, Ox. Pap. 
1231, 1; tas (acc. pluy. or gen. 
sing.), Ox. Pap. 1231, 21 1. 2, 
311.7; ray, 15 1. 3, 24 1. 2; 
ray, gen. pl., 401.7; tots, 871. 10, 
89b 1. 5 (MS.); ais, 33 1. 1, 
341.2; rato, 791. 1, 871.5 

[ode] rode, 7 1. 4, 10 1. 2, 40 1. 9, 
? 163 1. r (MS. vez’); Ox. Pap. 
1231, 21.9; rovde, 881.2; rade, 
71.7, 341. 1, 611. 2 

dd€pxer (?), Ox. Pap. 1787, 9 1. 1 

cdoimopo, 86 1. 6 

68ers (acc.), 141 1. 30 

olda, 43; olofa, 71.9; 221.9; 
tdpev, 8 1. 21, Ox. Pap. 1231, 
21.5; tof, 401.7 

dXdiyw (= odAlyou), or dAiyw, 4 1. 15 

? fv, adv. (possibly du might be 
read), 61. 19, Berl. Klass.-Texte, 
9723, 31.7 

otxia, 611. 1 

ov (= dva), ?173: see also under ava 

oly (for MS. olvoy Casaubon), 129 
1, 2 

otvoxdeica (Fowoxdeoa), 89b 1. 4; 
oivoxonoa, 140a |, 2; see also 
Athen, x, 424 F (Bergk, 139) 

olov, 133 1.1; otav, 1341.1 

ofxn, MS. emended to admolyy, 135 
l. 1 

GAPte, 124 1. 1; oABiay, 25 1. 3 

GAeoce (= wAece), 8 1. 9 

Odxave (? €Axw), Ox. Pap. 1787, 
38 1. 3 

oAmv (= oAmny, a flask), or épmy, 
140a l, 2 

ddodwios, Ox. Pap. 1787, 5 1. 3 
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Cpvacoas (= avapvijoa), 7 1. 11 
[Spuvvps] opwpoxa, Edm, Berl. 
Klass.-Texte, P. 9722, 3 1. 2 
opréracoov (apréracov), 26 1. 2 
Gvap, adv., 94 
dv... éSefdnav (MS. ay x’ by 
tmesis), Ox. Pap. 1231, 1 ad fin. 
GvedéxvuTo Oraved(€)ixvuto, avadei- 
Kvupe OF avadetxvups (?), 141 1. 21 
? dvebnxe (avednxe), 163 1. 3 


évelitcp” or dvedos, 9 1. 133 
évedos, 11 1. 8 

Pov... é€ddrafas (Edm. from 
dvadAdyw), or better éugas 


from yyw Lobel, by tmesis, 
45 1. 2 

dveplyvuro (avapziyvups), 141 1. 26 

Gvnxov (= avecyov), 140b; dvex... 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 171. 8 

dvias (gen. sing. for dvias), 87 1. 3; 
oviay, gen. pl., gl. 10; acc. sing. 
after Blass, 156 1. 1; oviasn, 
gil. 14 

dvxaddovres (= avaxadoivres), 41 
1. 31 

Gvoipe (= Gveipe), 87 1. 1 

avdpovce (= avwpovae), 141 1. II 

8ndodos (= ondlo.), 41 1. 22 

OmAoror, 8 1. 19 

Oma Oev}, 7 1. 27 

Onmara (= Oupara), 27 |. 3, 126 
lo1; dwmdreca, 41. 11 

Onnota, 75 1. 3, 801. 2 

Onrats (onmraw), quoted as from 
Book I, 155 

cpdve (= ovpavov), 58, 100; wpave, 
gen. sing., 1 1. 11 : oppavos would 
seem to be the usual Aeolic form, 
see Hoffm., Griech. Dial. ii, 492 

Gpact (MS.: or pata): paar, 
Hoffmann, ibid.; 78 

Gpyas, gen. sing. 65 1. 1; dpyav 
(MS. dpyavwr), gen. plur., but 
Edm. denies the possibility of 
a gen. of respect here and takes 
Spyav as acc. sing., 441. 2 


VOCABULARY 


Opnue OF opyupus (dpdw) eldov, 77; 
iSwyey, 142 1. 12; tm (or 
eioidw), 4.1.7; inv (= iSeir), 
8 1. 18, 63 1.1; 8aeav, 5 1. 6 

ophtov, 141 1. 30 

Cpparat, 141 1. 23 

Oppotot, Ox, Pap. 1231, 19 1. 2 

Gpos, 471.2; ? dpéwr, 170; dppenr, 
1341.1 

Gpraxe (Cprnt), 1251.2; opmaxas, 
121.6 

Opmerov (= Epmerov), 461. 2 

cppwdwy, Berl, Klass.-Texte, P. 9722, 
315 

[os or dore] dv or dy re, Ox. Pap. 
1787, 44 1. 2 

Goa, 1291.1; doa, 71. 12, 221. 6; 
Gaoov, 63 1. 1, 141 1. 8; Goa, 
141 l. 29; ? daoov, 45 1. 4 

daca, eyes, 1101.8; doco’, 26 |. 2 

orpaddws, 1411, 11 

ora (= ore), 86 1. 2, 87 1. 2, 137, 
148 1. 1 

ormis (= Gotts), 4 1. 2; Orn, 
3 1. 15 dts, 3 1. 17, 433 Grew 
(gen.), 8 1. 33 orrwas, 37 1. 2; 
orotat, 9 |. 11 

ov OF ovx, 26 times, ovxi, Berl. 
Klass.-Texte, P. 9722, 31.8; ? dv 
#7, Berl. Klass.-Texte, P. 9722, 
3 1. 10 (Edm. 84) 

ovdaza, 221.1 

ovdé, 8 1. 10; 088 fav (Edm, 
ovdiav), 23 1. 1, 24 1. 1, 54.1. 3, 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 5 1. 7, 10 1. 2, 
18 1. 1, Berl. Klass,-Texte, 
P. 9722, 3 1. 12 

ovdey, 9 1. 15 (oddev), 4 1. 8, 41. 11, 
21]. 12, Ox. Pap. 1787, 5 1. 7; 
ovdeva, 23 1. 2; ovdevos, 6 1. 36 

ovdémor’, 24 1. 2 

ovxert, 135 1. 2 bis 

ovre, Ox. Pap. 1787, 5 1. 6; Berl. 
Klass.-Texte, P. 9722, 3 l. 11; 7 
1, 25 

? ovrt, 166 


VOCABULARY 


ovrot, 53 1. 2 

[otros] robro, 5 1. 10, 8 1. 6 (rovzo), 
21 1.17; 391. 10 (rogro), Ox. 
Pap. 1231, 35 1. 4, 50 1. 6, Ox. 
Pap. 1787, 5 1. 2; raira, ? 97 
1. 3, Ox. Pap. 1231, 52 1. 5, 1778, 
181.2; ? rovrown, 89b 

ovrw, ?64 1. 1, 87 1. 7; ? otrus, 
Edm, in 55 

CdOdApors (? acc.), 149; 
protouv, 154 

dxBots (acc.), 401. 14 

oxAos, 141 1. 14 

? opers, BI 


3f0da- 


IT 


t7dyx7s (MS.), 49 

mayxv, 81. 5 

adis, 18 1. 3, 52 (? mais), 54 1. 1, 
123; mai, 31.7; matdos, 81. 10, 
53 1.2; aatda, 13 1. 2, 77, 103, 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 9 1. 2; aides, 
41 l. 10, 156a, ?163 (Edm. 
mats €rt); maior, 41. 8 

*rardogpidwrépa, 157 

maxtioos (= myxtidos), a sort of 
Lydian harp (invented or intro- 
duced by Sappho), 159a, 159c; 
maxrww, 5 1. 3, Lob. 

amdAat, 181, 1, ? 49 

wadyKotwy, 441, 1 

adios, 88 1. 2 

aadnv, Ox. Pap. 1787, 19 1. 5 

mdpmav, 140b 1. 2, Berl. Klass.- 
Texte, 5, P. 5006, 1. 2 

mavvuxiodny (mavvuyilev), 40 1. 16; 
mavvuxiadopev, 142 1. 6 

mavvuxos, 148 1. I 

mavroddmaiot, 152 1. 1 

mdova, OF mdwva (= matdva), 141 
1. 31 

mann’, Ox. Pap. 1231, 171. 5 

mopayaye ( mwaphyaye), 8 1. 11 

mapa... épxerat (by tmesis), 71 1. 3 

gapbesla: 18 l. 2, 135 1. x bis; 
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mapGevias, 131; mapGeviav, Berl. 
Klass.-Texte, P. 9722, 31. 4 

mapbevixay, gen. plur., 141 1, 15 

map Oevor, 23 1. 2, 124 1. 2, 160; 
aapbevot, 141 1. 25, 142 1. 5, 160; 
napbévwv, Berl. Klass.-Texte, P. 

9722, 3; mapGévous, Ox. Pap. 

1231, 301.7; ? aapQévwy, Edm. 
55 1. 3, but Berlin edd. read 
Topp . 

me (= napeOynxw), 7 1 15 

mapeoicas (= mapovans) OF mapeoi- 
cas, 8 l. 16 

? mapevpeoicas, Edm. 61. 21 

adp (ra for wdvra), 6 1. 10; wapd, 
gen., ?107 1, 6; dat. 7 1 15, 
7 1. 23 (mapd), ?171, Ox. Pap. 
1787, 44.1.7 

nap... tetas (by tmesis), 79 lL 2 

mapoa or mdpobe, 9 L 11; 
maporbev, 107 1, 12 

mapouxos, 66 1. I 

[was] mats (MS.), 141 l 14; sie 
4 1. 17, wav (MS.), 86 3; I 
navra (? acc. sing.), 87 1. 10; 
matcav (= naoay), 4 1. 14, 40 
l, 10, 54 1. 3; wdvn, 81. 6; 
? watcat, 1641. 3; advra (n. pl.), 
61. 10,91. 5 (or map 7a), Ox. Pap. 
1787, 15 1. 2, 41 1. 12 (advra) ; 
mavres, 140 1, 3, 141 1. 30, 142 
1, 18 (wavres); wavtwy, 1330 L 1, 
37 1. 3 (aavrav); aalcav 
(=? macdv), 40 1. 10 (MS.); 
agvrecot, Ox. Pap. 1787, 13 
1]. 13; ? mdvrg, 110 1. 9 (MS), 
141 l. 30; mwaso... Ox. Pap. 
1231, 17 1. 9 

[mdoxw] raOnv (= wabeiv), 371. 10; 
emacxoper, 7 1, 12; wénovBa, 
3115; werdvOapev, 71. 5 

[waraoow] éxardgare, 86 1. 1 

nmarnp, ? 1651. 1, 141 1, 13 (mirnp), 
150 a 

maura, 141 1. 30 

maxeow (mixus): MS. duendyea, 58 
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weda (= pera), gen., 24 1. 4, acc., 
22 1. 5,52; med’, Ox. Pap. 1231, 
4411 

wedéyny (= peréxew), 81. 22, 241. 2, 
861. 5 

nedyzopev (= pefeiwopev), 7 1. 9 

meldw, 61, 30 

méAera, 12 1. 7, 63 1.1; édero, 
Berl. Klass.-Texte, P. 9722, 3 
l. 13 

méAnos (? = wédewos, dark: so 
Grenfell and Hunt; but Hesych. 
has wéAnos: yépwv), Ox. Pap. 1787, 
38 1. 2 

*repmeBona OF meureBoaa, neut. 
pl, 138 1. 2 

[wéurw) Exepie, 97 1. 4; wépre 
(or dwéwepme), Ox. Pap. 1231, 
511.4 

? wévnra, 4 1. 17 

merrapeévat (mdouat), Ox. Pap. 1787, 
38 Lx 

nwétdov, 55 1. 5; mémdAov, 55 1. 8; 
mémd ... Ox. Pap. 1231, 19 l. 1 

MENTEPUy WEA, 52 

? wep with ai (which see), 64 

wépQec8” (= wepibecBa: MS. 
napGect"), 12 1. 1; mepOeuevor, 
emend. for MS. mpotdpevov 

mepi, acc., 76 1.2; gen. (= over), 
3 1. 10, 27 1. 4; following its 
Case, 290; mépe..., 41 1. 2 

? weptrrugwpa, 48 

neppéxotoa (= mepiexouca), intrans., 
6 1. 10 

aéppoxos (= wepioxos), 137 

mepaxotetca, (= mepicxomotca), 8 
1. 6; wepoxeBoca Powell 

wécovyyot OF micvyyot, 138 1. 3 

wéadwv (= welav),8 1.1; meadopd- 
xevras, 8 1. 20 —_ 

wéraras (méropat), 31 1. 6 

? medve, Ox. Pap. 1231, 24 1. 2 

? wégovoba, MS. Vitelli, 28b 1. 9 

gwjaAu (= tHAoce: MS. zodv, etc.), 
3 1 6 


VOCABULARY 


wiGevoa Or riberca, 22D 1. 8 

mxporépay, 10 1. 9 

mAdvarat, 31 1, 12 

mAdovov (= wAqotov), 4 1. 3, 107 
1.1 

mAéxrats, acc., 71.17 

mAdoipe, 85 1, 11 

An Boroa (= wAqPovea), 75 1. 3 

mAyjove (aAeiow), Ox. Pap. 1787, 18 
l. 4 

awAypns, 76 1. I 

mroxap ... Ox. Pap. 1787, 141. 5, 
151.4 

? mdAoxiwy, 71. 14 

mAotros, 661. 1 

woGewor OF mdGevvov, 10 1. 3 

? modev, 172 

m0Qos, 7 1. 24; modu, 45 1. 2, 53 
l. 2 

wot (for mov), 61.18; wot, 1351.1 

moias (= mons), 4 1. 14, 82 1. 3 
(MS. ons) 

[zovdw] monoat, 81. 5; ? erdnoas, 
45 l. 1; éménoav, 56 1. 1; 
nonodat, 91.9; moetny, 41 1. 16; 
evonuper, 32 1. 4; monupévas, 
acc., 71. 18 

motktArerat, *73 

*zouxtAdOpove (v.1. mouxtAdgpove) 
only here. It appears to refer 
to the richly veined marble, 
but see Wilam. (Sappho und 
Simonides, p. 44), 3 1. 1 

moixthos, 1471.2; moikiA..., 141 
l. 9g 

mroipeves, 134 1. I 

morAant, 61. 3 

woXirav, gen. pl.y 91.14; mode... 
Ox. Pap. 1231, 13 1. 6 

modu, 81. 6 (adv.), 112 1. 3, 1361. 4, 
159a, Ox. Pap. 1787, 5 l. 7; 
moaAdw, 71. 19; wodda, 61. 16, 
71. 4,131. 1, 45 1. 3, 141 1. 8; 
moAA (or wopa...), 85 1. 16; 
moAdots, 7 1. 133; modAdAats, act, 
7 1. 16 


VOCABULARY 


moAvavGéporo’ (or odAvavGépots), 
61 12 
moAvtdpedt (= modvidpe), Schol, 


Hom , J! 3, 219 (Bergk, 166) 

moAvoABor, 98 

° modupéuBaoros, 70 

? rodvorédpavos, 73 

moAvws (= modvwres), 61 20 

mop (or moAA ), 841 16 

movrov, 1411 8 

aopdupov, 134 1 2, mopdup 
55 1 8 zmopdupa, 97 1 2, 141 
1 9, mopdupiay, 100, mopdupa, 97 
] 2 

mora (= wore), 31 5,51 7,61 4, 
61 8, 181 1, 821 1, 861 7, 
1121 1, Ox Pap 1231, 521 4 

moTn (= mdrnat, 2nd sing, 
mordopat), 19 1 2 

mornpia, 141 1 IO 

mwotua, 3 1 4, Etym M 174, 12 
(Bergk, 153), Ox Pap 1231, 
1112, worm’, 1071 2, * worma, 
911 

[wots] wddes, 138 1 1, 
1631 2, wddas, 1471 1 
1341 2, wodeca, 821 1 

mpérret, 611 2 

mpiv, 1071 9 

? apd, 1631 2, 164 

mpoyevéotepat, 1411 29 

arpotézevoy (MS emended_ to 
mepHépevov), LOO 

apoxoyw (== mpoxonyv), only here, 
411 9 

mpotroAov, 104, mpomodos, °1631 5 

mpos, acc, 135 1 2 bts, ?Ox Pap 
1231, 281 1 

apoobe, (or mpdcda, see Hoff, 
Griech Dial, u, 274), 91 5, Ox 
Pap 1231, 31 1 

mpocidocay, 231 1 

mpoownw (mpoownov), 8 1 18, 
mpoowmm, 3 1 14, 126 1 2, 
mpoowmov, Berl Klass -Texte, 5, 
P. 5006, 1 6 


é 
? wd dw, 
TOT, 
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mporépny (= mporetpetv) or mpordpyy 
(for zpocopav), 121 4 

? mpédpwv, 1631 6 

mputavyov (OF mporaviior), 
Athenaeus, x, 424 F 

mpa@ra, 107 1 6, mparo. (Edm 
KAfrot), 1071 3 

> mrepa exec (or -srepdevra), I, 
atépa, 31 11,791 2 

mteptywr, 801 1 

[wrodw OF aroéw] énrdacey (one 
MS has éezomrdacevy, Edm reads 
erent dacev = enenronoev), 41 6, 
éxrdace (= emmroct, Edm ), 51 6 

mrohv, 141 1 12 

[wuxdlw] éxdxacce, 144, wemuxdd- 
pevov, 1121 2 

avxva, 31 II 

nip, 41 10, ? mupt, Ox Pap 1231, 
301 2 

? mUperos, 113 

TW, 22 (a), mw, 231 2 

mwaAvavaxrida (or tovdv) 131 2 


see 


péBos, Ox Pap 1231, 12 1 3, 
Etym M 701, 34, AloduKcds 
podos 7} pébos Aéyerat To mpdawrmov 
7} mpoowrov epvdnpua 

? péovtt, 85.1 16 


? cap 55 1 11 

cdua (=ojpa), but MS may be 
read tis ap , 2117 

odpBada, sandals, 1381 2 

garivas, 1411 13 

adpBiros (also BapBtros), a musical 
mstrument of many _ strings. 
Athen iv, 182 F (Bergk, 154) 

céBas, 81 9 

geAdwa (= ceAqvn), 66 1 9 (MS. 
pyva), 711 1,761 1, ceddvvay, 
75lt 

? cSdpw (=otdypw), 1641 3 

civovrat, 371 4 
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[oxeddvwypt] eoxédace, 129 1. 1 

oxtdvapeévas (oxidvapa), gen. sing., 
6511 

oxv@dpiov (or cxv8appov, Edm. see 
also Zxv@cxov), a wood which 
gives a yellow dye. Photius, 
81 1. 12, calls it @dyos; cf. 
Theocr. ii, 88 (Scholiast), Odyos 
€ott Evdov tt 8” Kadetras Kai oxv- 
Gapiov 7 SxvOtxov EvAov, ws Pyar 
Kat Lampw: Bergk, 167 

opixpa, fem. sing., 18 1. 3 

[ods] og, 61. 6, 401.9; od, ? 1631. 5, 
107 1. 2 (ad); adv, 3 1. 19, 142 
], 6; oats (MS. gots), 89b 1. 5; 
cots, 142 1. 10 

codiav, 23 1. 2 

oroAav (= oroAyv), 15 1. 1 

omodkéw (MS. = orédAdw, 
KagnoAew), 145 1. 2, cf. 146 

ordAaccov OF oréAacoev (craddcow); 
158 

orédaypov (MS. oréAeypov), 42 1. 1; 
see Hoffm., Griech. Dial. ii, 311 

oretye, 142 1. 10 

oretyopnev, Ox. Pap. 1231, 501. 5 

arepéay (MS. orépav), 30 

oregavots, 12 1. 1; oreddvois, 7 
l, 13 

orepavymAdkny (€oredpavyntAcKeov), 
78 

oT7Gect, 4 1. 6, 65, 128 

orpotov (= o7parov), 7 1. 1 

otpobor, 3 1. 10 

orpwpvey... 71. 22 

orvyépa, 60 

orvpaa (= ordpact), 41 1. 9g 

ov, 3 1. 13 (Hoffm. 7v), 3 1. 27, 
7 1. 11, 12 L 1, 22 L 9, 99, 109, 
? 163 1. 5, Ox. Pap. 1231, 501. 6, 
1787, 26 1. 7; o€ occurs 26 
times; oi, 19, 95, 126, roi, 
41.2, 271.2, 961.2: 7 (for ov), 
81.615 

ovppayxos, 31. 18 

ouppeperypevov, 89d 1. 3 


Edd. 


VOCABULARY 


? cupmailey, 127 

ovv, 85 1. 4 

cuvacppaica (= ouvaeipaca): Neue 
ouvéepatca. Edd. usually 
cuvéppato’ with ayjro.o (for MS. 
avqrw), before it 

ouvéraipot, 141 1, 5 

auverov, 81. 5 

ovrFoixny (= cuvorxeiv), 28 1, 2 

ouvinpt, 111.14; ? éodvnxe, Lobel, 
gl. 15 

avvorda, 37 |. 12 

odd, 561, 2 

ode (? dogs), 2171; Ox. Pap. 1787, 
13 1, 12 

odvpwr, 151. 3 


taxews, 3 1. 21, 3 L 23, 141 L 3; 
taxtora, Ox. Pap, 1231, 51 1. 3 

tavuvogvpwy, 141 lL. 15, 141 1. 31 

re, 20 times, after pév, 11 1. 5, 146; 
after $¢, 120 

téavra (MS. réavrav=rotaéra), 86 
l. 9; reavray or roavray, 40 1. 6; 
ToavTa, 123; tTovavray, where the 
ot is shortened), 23 1. 2 

réxtoves, 136 1, 2 

[reX€w] réAeoov, 3 1. 27; rédecov, 
Ox. Pap. 1787, 44 1. 3; réAecoa, 
3.1.26; reAdoOnv (= reAcoOfvat), 
19}. 4 

tépev, 82 1. 3; ? repevwrepov, 159i 

tépava, (Hoffm. répzovra), 34 1. 2 

[rép7w] érepn’, Ox. Pap. 1787, Io 
l. 7: and see under répmva 

Teripaxe, 1261, 3 

? teroxw., Ox. Pap. 1787, 39 1. 2 

? térmué, 80 1. I 

trAdoopa, 28 1. 2 

([riOnpt] ? Ebevro, 164 1. 4; Oetpev, 
gol. 1 

tinv (= riev), 401. 12 

ripas, gen. sing., 9 1. 10 

tiple, 122 1. 2; tepiavy, 56 1 1; 
ripia, 971.5; ? repwrépa, 159h 


VOCABULARY 


(rwdcow] érivagev, 47 1. 1 

tis, 81, 4, 81. 14, 21 1. 13, 24 1. 1, 
44 11, 2163 1. 1, 2168; zi, 
211. 7,271. 2, 30, 38 1.5, 71.25; 
Twa, 59; rwés, Berl. Klass.-Texte, 
P, 9722, 3.1. 11 

ris, 3. 19, 5 1. 3 (vis), 15 1 1; 
tiva, acc, sing., 31. 18, 361.1; 
vi (= why ?), 41 1. 7, 41 1. 16, 
go 1. 1, 98; tlw (= rin), 125 
l. 1; riocow (= riow), 154 

Tox#wyr (roxevs), 8}, 10 

téApav, Ox. Pap. 1231, 17 1. 6; 
Todp ... Ox. Pap. 1787, 43 
1, 2 

? réAparor, 41. 17 

toé (for moi), 61. 18; rot, 15 1. 2 

tore, 5 1. 7 

tpixes, 41 1. 13 

Tpopépos, 31 1. 3 

tpopos, 41. 13 

tpédva: Hesych. dydApara 7 
Baupara avOva, 141 1. 9 

tporov, 39 1. 7 

T¥xowa NOt emit youca, 22a 

tuide (= r7H5e), 31. 5,61. 3,91. 2, 
2173 

tUAav, 145 1. 2, 146 

ruxg, 85 1. 4, Ox. Pap. 1231, 3 1. 3 


vaxwOivw, ?81; vaxiwGivors (MS, 
vaxivOwor), 112 1, I 

vdxwéor, 134 1. 1 

vyieay, 156 

vdwp, 721.1; vdar7os, ? 159d 

Uppes (= vpeis), 153, ? 166; 
Uppy, 33 1.1 

Upoe (= opod), 7 1. 14 

Uuws (= dpws), 39 1. 2, 41 1. 20 

Yury for vuvyoar (Vurnpt), 141 1. 32 

Und (= td), dat., I4t 1. 13; 
? acc, 141 1.17; va’, Ox. Pap. 
1787, 391. 3 
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Unayov (= Umfyov), 141 1. 17 

Uabdedpouaev (vzorpéxw), 4 1. 10 

Uracdevfaca (= trolevéaca), 31.9 

Uradvutdas: Athen. (xv, 675) says 
used by the Lesbians for a myrtle 
branch bound with violets and 
other flowers: 7 1. 16 

? vmaxaxxeée, 80 1. 1 

vmaxovet, 4 1. 4 

? umép, Berl. Klass.-Texte, P. 9722, 
315 

Unicow (= dricow), Ox. Pap. 1231, 
21.7 

vmvos or “Ymvos, 87 1. 3; Unvor, 
142 1. 12 


? voodxw (gen. = macoadov), a peg, 
167 

todw (= dlw), 133 lL 1; toda, 
721.2 


vorepoy (edd. for MS. €repov), 24 1. 2 


® 


ddevvov (= daewvor), 75 1. 2 

gaiye (= pypi), 57 1. 1, 59; gaice 
(= doi), 1492; (= gaoi), 81. 2, 
1121, 1: see also efzov 

[daivw] gatve (read in MS. by 
Edm.), 551.2; daivopa, 41. 16; 
daiverat, 4 1, 1 (see also note to 
Fragm, 4 and Bergk, 111); 
édaiveo, 181. 3; épaivero, 761. 1 

daivodts, 129 1. 1: of Dawn, cf. 
Hymn to Demeter, 51 (Ruhnken) 

ddpa, 141 1. 12 

¢dos, 61. 10, 231.1 

[dépw] dépes, 129 1. 1 dis; dépwr, 
129 1.1; déporca (= gé€povca), 
41 1. 19; déporoe (= depovar), 41 
1.14; géporer, 421. 2 

devyer, 3 1. 21 

[dbdvw] édbare (= €pOnyre), 861. 11 

POpévav, 41 1. 22 

diadas, 141 1. 31 

pirat, 61. 35; [piJAous, 11 1. 7 
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@iAnpe or gPidnupm, 41 1. 24; 
pidnoba, 361.2; dire, 31. 23; 
giler... 4 1. 27; = grdjoa, 
3 1 23; ¢dideoay (or epacayr), 
81.12; édidno’, Ox. Pap. 1787, 
514 

didos, 26 1.1,28 11,141 L 11; dire, 
41 lL r1, 125 Lr; dda, 6 1. 35, 
111, 143 1 8; ¢idwy, 8 1. 10; 
ditos, Ir 1. 7, dtdrotn, 96; 
dirots, possibly acc., 141 1]. 12 

gidorara (= dtAornra), 3 1. 173 
gtAdrar’, 38 1. 3 

? PAdyiov (demin. of PAdE ?), 801. 2 

ddBaow, 12 1. x 

doiras, 871.2; gorrdoes, 241. 4 

ddpria, 85 1. 14 

dpeva, 61. 18, 301. 1, 441. 2, 451.2; 
dpevas, 11 }. 18, 47 1. 1, 143 1. 6 
(or dpéva) 

dpovriadny (= dpovrifev), 19 1. 2 

[PvAdcow] mepvdAaxGa (MS.) or 
megvrafo, 65 1. 2 

dvArwy, 72 1. 3 

{dvw] edvovto, 74 

¢wracooa (fwvyes), 2 1. 2 

guveicas (dwveiv or dawvynpt), gen. 
sing., 4 1. 3 

¢uvar, ? 1631.2; devas, gen. sing., 
417 





Xx 


xaipw, 5 1. 6; yaipe, 45 1. 3; 
122 1, 1,122 L 2; yatpérw, 121; 
éxacpe, 61.6; xaipnv (= yaipey), 
13 lL. 2; yxaiporca (= xalpovoa), 
71.8; yxatpois (Neue xalpooda 
for MS. yatpooa), 121; ? ydpevoa, 
165 l. 3; xatpo... Ox. Pap. 
1787, 26 1. 4 

yarémrav, gen. plur., 3 1. 25 

xdpa, 134 1. 2 

xdpav, 96 

xapievra, 39 1. 10; yapiecoa, 127; 
xaptev, 126 1, 1 

xdpw, 261.2; ydperos, 121.7 


VOCABULARY 


xaptooaper ... Ox. Pap. 1231, 50 
1, 2 

xetpov... Ox. Pap. 1231, 12 1. 6 

[xedp] ? yépe (or xyepr8...), Ox. Pap. 
1787, 91.3; yéporv, 121. 2 

xeAtSewv or yéArdor, 83 

yéAv, 21.1 

xeAvvvay, gen. plur., 41% 1. 11. 
Probably from yéAus but Orion 
28, 18, says from yedAdvy: 
Bergk, 169 

xépasas, as if acc. plur. from 
xépas, but nomin. seems to be 
70 yépados, a dialectica) form 
from Pontus. The Scholiast 
Apoll. Rhod. 1123 says xépa8os: 
9 trav Bpayéwy Aibwy ovdAdoy7: 
] yxepades (xépades) Aeyovrat of 
puixpot awpot trav Aidwy. In 
Etym. M. 808, 37, the word is 
glossed as 7a waapabaddoora 
oxvfada, i.e. refuse thrown up 
by the sea, or flotsam and 
jetsam: 68 

xeppopaxtpa (= yewpopuaxrpa) lit. 
napkins, but used for head 
cloths, 97 1. 1 

X€pow (= yxépoov), 85 1. 10, 85 1. 21 

[xéw] xéyurat, 6 1. 13, 126 Ll 2; 
? xUro, 149; €xeve, 6 1. 28 

xSov", Ox. Pap. 1231, 261. 2 

xfrwvas, 90 1, 2 

xAaivg, 55 1.9 

xAduur (for yAauvda), 100 

xAcddvg, 22b1 8 

yAwporépa, 4 1. 14 

? xopeias, 32 1. 7 

xépov, Ox. Pap. 1787, 131. 10 

xpotaccy, 152 1. 2: sec also ypeis 
xporvw, 2351. 33 xpdvov, 23 1. 2 


[xews] xp@ (= xpot), 9 L 13; 
xpéa, 31 1. 4, 41 1. 12 
*ypvoaorpayado, with golden 


ankles, an epithet of ¢ia\a: 
t.¢. cups with golden feet instead 
of hollow bottoms. Pollux, vi, 


VOCABULARY 


99, 6 Puxrnp ov Exe nvoudva 
GAN’ dorpadtaxous: Bergk, 170 

xpuceo, 74 

xpvota (xpvoea), 141 1. 8; xpvator- 
ow, 541.13 xpvotaow, Fob l. 2; 
xevon, ?108 1. I, ? 127; 
xpvovrépa, 159b, xpvaroy, 3 1. 8, 
118; ypvoias, 61, 29 


xpeoonmédtAdros, 51 I. 2 
xp¥oos, 67; xptow (= xptuon), 
159b, 159h 


xpvacorédavos, 88 

xpucodan, 106 

x@pts, so accented in MS., 87 1. 4, 
141 1. 16 


pavny (= aver), 58 

prodoudva (= pulopuern: 
glosses xAaiovoa), 7 1. 3 

pedos, 7 1. 29, 141 1. 27 

pdxa, 86 1. 8 

wixpor, adj. to vdwp, but the latter 
omitted by some edd. when 
yixpov must mean “ coolness ”, 
721, 2; dyxpos (but Fick reads 
gat'ypos = swift), 79 1. x 


Hesych. 
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2 


&, 3 1. 13, 3 1. 19, 12 1. 1, 21 1. 10, 
22 1. 1, 83 (if & pava be read see 
under wpavra), 91, 92 1. 1, 123, 
125 1 1, 127 bes, 143 1. 8 

ode, 821. 1 

wiov, 112 1. 2; diw (= wdiov), 112 
1. 3 

@xees, 3.1. 9 

@pa, 71 1, 3 

wpaat, see dpaa, 78 

[dpavos {or  dpavos = dppavos)] 
wpavw (= wpavov), 3 L 11; 
wpavva (MS. wpdva or wpaiva = 
ovpavia), Or & parva, 83 

@por (= & otpor), 7 1. § 

dpxnvro (dpxéopat), 82 1. 2 

as “how”, 614,715,719, 
10 1. 3 

ds “thus”, 1411. 11, 1411. 25 (or = 
‘‘ when ’’) 

ws “when”, 41 7,761. 2, ? 1411. 25 

ws as”, ? 167 

ws, Ox. Pap. 1231, 361. 2 

ore, Ox. Pap 1787, 38 1. 2, ? Berl. 
Klass.-Texte, P, 9722, 3 1. 10 
(see Edm. 84) 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES 


"AyaAdi, voc. of Agallis, a name 
introduced by Paton and ac- 
cepted by Wilamowitz, 4 L 15. 
Paton says this was in later 
times the name of a courtezan 
(see Athen. xiii, 583), and that 
the mames of Sappho’s friends 
were favourite noms de guerre 
with the Hetairai: cf. Anth. 
Pal. vi, 17 

"Aida, 24 1. 3. For the ‘halls of 
Hades ” see Hom., Od. xxiv, 104 

“Adwus, 90 ; "“Adwviv, 91; 
"Adwnor, 92 


? Alfomia, a Lesbian title of 
Artemis, 163 1. 3 

Alya (MS. Alya), Strabo, xiti, 16 
(Bergk, 131) 

"AAxawos, 27 

*Avaxroptas, 8 1. 15 

"Av8poudyav, 141 1 7, 141 1. 32 

*Avipopéda, Sappho’s rival, 14; 
*Avdpopéday, 19; "Avdpouddav 
(probably the heroine: cf Ovid, 
Herod, xv, 36), 39 lL §; 
*Avipopeda, 110 1. 3 

’"Apryvara, Wilam. for aptyywra, 6 
1 5 
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“Apevs, 1492; “Apevi, 136 1. 3 

?"Apiorw (MS. ’Apiora), 163 1. 3; 
cf. also Pausanias, i, 29, 2 
(Bergk, 170, App.) 

"Aprems, 117, ? 163 1. 3; “Apreue 
. «. Ox. Pap. 1787, 371. 4. See 
under *Apiorw 

"Acias, 141 1. 4 

"Arf (Bentley for MS. dre), 181. 1, 
19, "Ar@tdos, 6 1. 17 

"Arpéidar, 107 1, 3 

Adws, 41 1. 18 

"“Adaorov, 1498 

"Adpodira, 3 1. 1, 88 1.1; Adpo- 
dSiza, 6 1. 27; ’Adpdduza, Ox. Pap. 
1787, 11 1. 3; ’Adpodiras, 105, 
106, 126 1. 3; "Adpodéirar, 53 1. 2, 
98: sce also 97, 99, IOI 

’Axépovros, 110 1. 10 

*Axiddevs, see Himer., Orvat. 1, § 6 
(Bergk, 93n) 

’"Adpodira, 6 1, 27 

Bpdxeot (voc.), a name introduced 
hy Edmonds, 4 1. 8 

Ids, 101 

Péd\dws (gen.), 137 

Tepaiotiov, 61. 34 

ToyyvAa, 5 1. 2, 21 1. 6 

Iépyws (gen.), 17 1. 2; possibly 
also 13 

? Tudpwy (MS. yuddwy), Gyara or 
Gyarus, an island of the Cyclades 
near Andros, 20; Perh. Gyras Lob. 

Fupivws (gen.). Gyrinno, 16 1. 5, 
or Gyrinna, as Max. Tyr. 24, 
18, was one of Sappho’s chief 
friends. The name is introduced 
by Wilamowitz in 45 1. 3 

[4apodvan, 117] 

? Addvas or Sadvas, 861. 2 

Aixa (? = Mvacdixa), 121. 1 

Aios, 3 1. 2, 119; Ala, 1071.9: 
see under éxrwp 

A.évuaos (Thyone’s child), 107 1. 10 

Aidoxovpo. See note on Fragm. 
112 


INDEX OF NAMES 


Awpixa, 10 1. 3; see Athen. xiii, 
596 B (Bergk, 138) 

*ExaBodos, 141 1. 31 

"Exrwp, 141 1. 5, 141 l. 32: see 
ExTwp 

*"Ehéva, 81.7; ’Eddva, 401. 7 

"EXlxwv, 108 

"Evéupiov, 114 

“Epavva or Elpavva or 
(Eipyvn), 221. 1 

"Eppas, 21 1. 9, 140a i. 2 

’"Epptova, daughter of Helen, 40 1. 6 

? "EppoxdAedaia, daughter of 
Hermocleides, 163 1. 4 

"Epos, 99, 100, 101, 102 

"Eonepe or Féomepe, 129, 130 

"Hpa, 107 1, 2, ? 107 1. 20 

"Hpwv, acc. Hero, a pupil of 
Sappho’s, 20 

@7Bas, Thebe in Mysia 

Onoeus, 115 

@vdvas, the mother of Bacchus, 
1071. 10 

*Idowv, 152 

"ISaos (= *Idatos), 141 1. 3 

*TAtadas, women of Ilium, 141 1. 13 

"IAvov, 141 1. 23 

KadAXtoza, 109 

? Kéxpows, 139 

Khjjis (or Kietiis = KAeéFis). Wilam., 
Sappho u. Simonides prefers 
Khevis. She was Sappho’s 
daughter, 541.2; cf. 61 

Kvigos, see 89 (Menander) 

Kpjoou, Cretan girls, 82 

Ku6épna, 90 

Kump, 10, 89b1.1; Kunp’, 91. 18; 
Kump... Ox. Pap. 1231, 351.3 

Kumpo . avg i4t lt 

Kuzooyéveos, 104 (see Hesych. 
sub voce); Kumpoyévnay, 5 1. 8; 
Kunpoyévyna, 94 os 

Kunpos, 89; Kurpw, 110 1. 6 

Adptxyos, Sappho’s younger and 
favourite brother, Athen. x, 424 F 
(Bergk, 139) 


Eipava 
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? Adrpusov(dvrpov), 114 

Adrw, III 

AdaBros, 137 

[ AdoBov}, 54 1. 2 

Ansay, 112 

? Aivos, 116 

Advdwr, 81 19, Avéaov, 61 7, 
Avdia, 541 3, Avdiov, 1471 2 

? Meydpa, 391 12 

? Mévoxos, 1651 1 

Mysea, Bergk, 162 

Mixa, 381 1 

Myviis, see 161 5 note 

Mvac.dixa (see also Aixa), a friend 
of Sappho’s, 161 5 

Mvaoas, 97 1 2 (Wilamowitz) 

Motoa, *? 25 (56), > 108, 118, 120, 
Moicav, gen plur, 57 1 2, 
Mocdwyr, Bergk, 164 

Mo.cayéras, 108 

MuriAnvaton see Athen x, 424 F 

NidBa, 111 

Nnpyides, especially honoured in 
Lesbos, 9 

Nvpdasor (xdmor), gardens of the 
Nymphs, 161 cf 74 

Otrodwos (= “ Dead Linus”), 116 

"Ovotpe, 871 1 

IIdvoppos, possibly but not 
certainly the Panormus 1n Sicily, 
89a 

TIavdious, daughter of Pandion, 
1e the swallow, 83 

® ITlavSwpa, 113 

{dps}, 81 8 

ITagos, 89a 

TTei@w, 3.1 18, 105, 2? 106 

? ITeAdywvu, 1651 1 

Tev@iAnav (gen. plur), 38 1 3 
The daughters of Penthilus were 
members of a Lesbian clan, 
who claimed descent from 
Penthilus, son of Orestes, leader 
of a colony to Lesbos To this 
clan belonged Dracon, whose 
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sister marred the dictator 
Pittacus This is the only 


allusion to political affairs in our 
extant remains of Sappho 


Tleppdpowo = =(= THeppduov for 
IIpidpov), 141 1 16 Hesych 
méppayos BaatAets 

Ihépowv (MS  ITepidwv), 60, 


Ihepias, 24.1 3 

ITe80s, 51 3 

TTpopydevs, 113 

Idaxias (gen), a town in Mysia 
at the foot of Olympus, 1411 3 

TTAniades = flock of doves, a 
beautiful name for the Pleiads 
711 2 

IIwdvavaxrida = This 1s probably 
an adjective and not a proper 
name see vocabularv, 131 2 

Sapdeow, 61 2 

? Savvatada (gen sing), son of 
Sannaidas, 1631 4 

Sedavva, 114 

ZKvOixov see gvAov, Bergk, 167 

? Lupia, 89 

? Tipados (gen), 164 Timas 1s 
supposed to have been a fnend 
of Sappho’s Edmonds introduces 
her name into 971 2 and changes 
it im 164 to the diminutive 
Timadia (Hesychius) 

Tpotas, 81 9 

Tuvdapidas, 39 1 9 

Xapafos, 9, 10, °11 See Ovid, 
Herowa 63, 117. Herodotus, n, 
135 

Xapires, *? 108, 119, 120, 2° 127, 
Himeruus, Or xin, 7 (Bergk, 147) 

"Ypjvaov (= ‘Yuevaey from syuny), 
93, 1361 1, 1361 2 

"Yavos, 87 1 2 

Gadfav, 110) 8 

? Pawy, Palaiphatus, De Incred. 
49 ob7os 6 Dawy éo-lv, eb 
tov Epwra avras (1e of Aphro- 
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dite) 4 Zardw wodAAduis dopa ? Pepoeddvas, 164 1. 2 

éxoinoev. See Eudocia, 414; @oifBos, 141 1. 31 

Apostolius, xx, 15; Ovid, wxdas (= Dwealas), 971. 4 
Heroid, xv, Bergk, 140, and cf. Wado, 3 1 20, 7 J. 6, 98, 110 
Wilam., Sappho und Simonides, 15 

p. 34f *Qoavw (= Odpavod), 101 


NOTES 


An asterisk denotes that the word is not found elsewhere. 


(1) Gerstenhauer in his Dissertation on the Vocabularv of Sappho 
and Alcaeus (Diss. Philol. Halenses, xii, pt. 2, 1894) has gone fully into this 
question. His conclusion is that about two-thirds of the Vocabulary 
is Epic, nearly all of it aeolicized. But some words still keep their 
Epic form, such as xarappéw and xaraoreiBw (add now 7t9eos and 
perhaps %epiuos). Epic, however, also had some Aeolic woids such 
as €pos and xraivw. In many cases the Lesbians used Epic words 

‘in new senses or in a different connexion, as dBaxys, déAos, dufpocia, 
dxapis, yauBpos, xeAaddw, Aexrds, avareravvum, Sovew, exmoTaopat, 
KUKdW, Om7Tdw, GpmEToV, ExTwp, wear vUKTEs, dows, BactArios. 

Of the third part of the vocabulary, which cannot be traced to the 
earlier Epic writers some werds are Aeolic, others unassignable to any 
particular dialect. Among these some have affinity to Epic words, 
others none, c g. atdw, dwpos, Savw, Soxipwut, CaBatos, xivduv, paretv, 
medéxw, mEept = vnép, tAAlw = wAjoow, oroddw, oTdAaypos, unique 
in its sense, vodos, yéAvvva. 

Nouns first used by Sappho are duduatvs, dvyrov (but also Alcaeus), 
puppa, vizpov, wiov, Adatov, Rapwuos or Bdppos, Beddos, BpévOecov, ypvrn, 
SaxrvAtos, jptrvfiov, Kapxyyowov, pdodn, dAms (or épms), wakris, 
noripiov, LKvGixov Eddov, zvAa, vUmaddpides, xeppouaxrpor, yAduvv, 
doa, miovyyot, ofa. All the other substantives have some con- 
nexion with Epic, e.g. mapSevia, wéAnpua, mddos, ydvos, THeifw (the 
goddess), dimwdpGevos, yAuctpadov, padodpdnevs, payvddxas, oixia, 
xépas or xépados. 

Adjectives first used bv Sappho are doapos, and from Epic nouns 
pddAwvos, Téptrvos, pavdhas, ¢awoAs, wAypys, ixaxos, adavns, and such 
as show Sappho’s exquisite art: déuuéAns, dddduavos, ddyeciSwpos, 
yAuximupos, Sidpetrros, SoAdmAoKos, eppedAns, eudépys, emropdyuos,* 
ipepodwvos, idxoAmos (Alcaeus also), xardpns* (also Alcaeus), 
peridwvos or pedAdtxddwvos, potadmodos, pubdmdAocos,* madd tiAos,* 
mdpoxos, mepmeBonos,*  sotxrAd@povos,*  modvoABos, Bpod iadupos, 
xpvoaotpayados,* xpvoodins. Other words not found elsewhere in 
old writers are dudpyw, émpoupéw, aldicow, <ixdlw, xpéxw, peyadiva, 
arepuyoopat, ataddoow, gpovrilw, eéexdidioxw, exmovéew, evxdcilu, 
xarayptw, Katepelkopat, KaTTUTTW, OTE parnmACKEew, ouvacipw. 
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(2) Dative in ¢ 

We find @éoo, 4 1. 1, 39 1. 3, 140a 1. 2; doredavdrom, 12 Ll 4; 
xpucloay, avbépooy, 541.1; a&AAoddrotot, 137; riorcow dPPdApocaw, 
154; dacoto’, 261.2; amddAoo’, 821.23 dadAaot, 121.5; doa, 31.3; 
dviatat, 9 1. 143; aBporow Aactoro’, 144; xpvoetaa, Para, 8gb |. 2; 
raiat, 79 1. 1, 861. 5; ? rovrown, 89b; ypoian, 152 1.2; pPdPasow, 
121.15; x«ddAao’, 33 1.61; veBpiuo, 41 1.15; Avda, 61.7; dirdow, 
96; €x@poo, 9 1. 7; GaAow, 81. 19; Foto, 9 1. 6; drorn, og lL. 11; 
mavrodamaiot, 152; Adata, 6 1. 24; &Bpowst, 144; ? Ox. Pap. 1787, 371 3 

But also ? épdras, 12 1.1; éraipas (? acc.), 89b; Sdpors, 24 1. 3; 
Ogos, 141 1. 21; 152 1.1; PddrAoes 11 1. 7, 141 1. 12, 


(3) Digamma disregarded in— 


taos, 4 1. 1; sAdotov, ddv, 1071. 1; ddevvoy eldos, 75.1.2; émédnoar 
épya, 56; ovvorda, 37 1.12; xdAov épyov, 1471. 3; mapdevov addvdwvor, 
160; mpootdocav, 231.1; dacov tSnv, 631.1; wdxtidos ddvpedcordpa, 
159 «.7.A. 

But required in 4 1. 9, 27 I. 2 (Alcaeus), 61. 5, 571. 1, 1361. 3 (Fiaaos), 
4 1. 3 (and see note), 9 1. 6, 103. 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


FOREWORD 


The object of this series is to put before the public 
the masterpieces of foreign literature of every country 
and in every age. Already nearly fifty volumes have 
been issued, and the reception given to them by the 
Press may be judged from the opposite page. 


The publishers have kept three main objects in mind. 
Firstly, that the translations shall be as accurate and 
readable as possible, For this reason they have in 
some instances reprinted the magnificent Tudor or 
other existing translations, sometimes entrusted the 
work to be done afresh by an expert. 


Secondly, that the editions shall be com+lete and 
definitive. Each volume has therefore been entrusted 
to an expert Editor, who has, where necessary, pro- 
vided notes, and in all cases written an Introduction, 
explaining or criticizing the book and placing it against 
a historical background and environment. 


Thirdly, that the books chosen for inclusion shall be 
those which for the most part it is difficult or 
impossible to obtain elsewhere. 


FORMAT 


The volumes are issued in one of two sizes, crown 8vo 
at 7/6 net, demy 8vo at 12/6 net. The larger volumes 
contain about twice as many words as the smaller, 
thus allowing many famous books to be included which 
would otherwise have been too long. The binding is 
quarter-vellum with a leather label: each language 
is allotted a distinctive colour of binding, label, and 
end-paper. Suitable books are illustrated. 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


PRESS NOTICES 


Temes Literary Supplement ‘‘ That excellent series ”’ 


Spectator ‘Messrs Routledge’s valuable and important 
series ”’ 


London Mercury ‘‘ Messrs Routledge are putting us deep 
in their debt with the Broadway Translations, an enterprise 
that cannot be too highly recommended We wish this series 
luck , 1t 1s really covering fresh ground "’ 


The Bookman ‘A senes that 1s winning a well-deserved 
renown for its publishers The volumes are beautifully 
Salary on good paper and strongly and very tastefully 

und a9 


The Natton and Athenaeum ‘‘ The Broadway Translations 
are rightly making a name for themselves ”’ 


Journal of Education ‘It would be difficult to imagine 
volumes more pleasing 1n appearance than these, their 
vellum-lhke backs with leather labels and gold lettering, 
combined with good paper and clear print, reflect great 
credit upon the publisher And their contents do not belie 
their pleasing exteriors ”’ 


Queen ‘Those veritable treasures from the inexhaustible 
mine of classical hterature ”’ 


Manchester Guardian ‘‘ A series which opens up windows on 
fascinating seas where voyagers from this country rarely 
go op 

Bystandey ‘‘It1s really something quite new The editor of 
this series has his own ideas, and is gradually bringing 
together a shelf ful of good books which you are not likely 
to find elsewhere ”’ 

Daly Grapmc ‘‘ Still they come in, this amazing series, 
some of the least known, but most prized (by the elect) of 
all the books 1n the world ”’ 

Bookman’s Journal ‘‘ One of the most delightful literary 
enterprises that one remembers ”’ 


T P’s and Cassell’s Weekly ‘‘ Outstanding examples of what 
can be produced by scholarly editors finding pleasure 1n their 
work and encouraged by publishers of a scholarly mind ”’ 

Datly News ‘‘ There are few libraries that will not be the 
richer for the volumes 1n the Broadway Translations ”’ 

Glasgow Hevaild ‘* Every successive volume adds to the 
sense of obligation to publishers and editors ”’ 
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BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Crown 8vo, 7/6 net 


PETRONIUS’ SATYRICON. Translated by J. M. 
Mitchell, with Notes and an Introduction on ‘ The 


Book and its Morals’, etc. 

Fourth Edition. 

** An intimate picture of life under the Roman Empire. It is 

a civilization, elaborate, highly-organized, luxurious, pluto- 

cratic, modern, filthy, scurrilous, and immoral; and the 

characters are a very succession of Macheaths and Filches, 

Pollies and Lucies, and worse still. We are nearer to the 

heart of life than many a ‘ best-seller’ dares to bring us.”’ 
—Westminstery Gazette. 


THE GIRDLE OF APHRODITE: the Fifth Book of 
the Palatine Anthology. Translated into verse by 
F. A. Wright, M.A With an Introduction on 


‘ Love in Greek Literature ’, etc. 

Second Edition. 

‘The joyous work of a really gifted translator. Again and 
again using rhyme as an equivalent for the subtle vowel 
modulations of the Greek, he achieves a fine translation. 
His work has the force and delicacy of our Caroline classics. 
The subject of these epigrams runs through the whole gamut 
of loving as a fine art.”-—E. B. Osborn, in Morning Post. 


THE POETS OF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY: a 
Companion Volume to ‘ The Girdle of Aphrodite ’. 
By F. A. Wright. 

“Mr Wright has pieced together the life-stories of certain 

makers of the Greek epigrams, and illustrated them by a large 

number of his delightful verse translations, and so produced a 

book that is a book—a labour of love which will be gratefully 

received by ali.’"—E. B. Osborn, in Morning Post. 


MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS : his Marvellous 
Adventures and Rare Conceits. Translated by 
K. R. H, Mackenzie, with an Introduction and 
Appendices. With 26 illustrations by Al/red 
Crowquilt, 

‘The knaveries of Master Owlglass are permanently part of 
the world’s laughing-stock, because its author was an artist 
in an age where writers were apt to be pedants. The divert- 
ing history of Owlglass is a satire upon the essential fool of 
all time. It belongs to life. Mackenzie’s rendering is too 
well-known to need further approval.’’—Times Lit. Supp. 
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MONTESQUIEU’S PERSIAN LETTERS. Translated 
by John Davidson, with an Introduction on 
‘ Montesquieu’s Life and Work’. With 4 etchings 
by Edward de Beaumont. 

‘What is enthralling is the account of harem life: women, 

slaves, eunuchs, are all real, and the inevitable climax is 

superbly told. The place of these letters upon the book- 
shelf is between Hajji Baba and The Thousand and One 

Nighis. Montesquieu’s genius is unquestionable; in its 

own genre it is unsurpassed. The introduction is by the 

most considerable poet of the English nineties, and for the 
translation it will suffice to say that the work reads like an 
original.’’—Bookman’s Journal. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC’S VOYAGES TO THE 
MOON AND THE SUN. Translated by Richard 
Aldingion, with an Introduction on ‘ The Libertin 
Question ’, etc. Ten curious illustrations. 

‘“* For anyone who likes a queer, old satirical book, the work 

of a writer with a touch of rare, wayward genius in him, 

I recommend the book. I cannot recall a modern translation 

of an old book which is more successful than this in keeping 

the spirit of the original and in being at the same time 
distinguished and finished English prose.’’—Nation. 

ALCIPHRON’S LETTERS FROM COUNTRY AND 
TOWN: of Fishermen, Farmers, Parasites, and 
Courtesans. Translated by F. A. Wright, with an 


Introduction on ‘ The Beginnings of Romance ’. 
‘“ Which of Horace’s classics can compare with Alciphron 
in charm, in naivety, in direct and sometimes risky humour 
—in short, in just those qualities which men seek for their 
reading. The Alciphron of our day would be a best-seller.’’ 
—Manchester Guardian. ; 
OVID : THE LOVER’S HANDBOOK. Translated into 

English verse by F. A. Wright; with an Introduc- 

tion on ‘ Ovid’s Life and Exile’, etc. 
Second Edition. 
This translation of the Avs Amatoria is in three Parts: How 
to Win Love, How to Keep Love, The Lady’s Companton. 
‘‘ Usually people fight shy of this poem. Naughty it may be in 
parts. But its value is great. Moreover, Mr Wright is a cun- 
ning translator.”—Bystander. ‘‘ This rendering of Ovid is 
not only masterly, but delightful, audacious, charming. Mr 
Wright’s gusto ard lightness triumph over every difficulty. 
He shows how necessary wit is in the translator of a witty work. 
He is full of it, and he flags as little as Ovid himself. An 
altogether delightful book.’”—New Age. 
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THE TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Edited 
by William Rose, PhD , with an Introduction 
With 20 illustrations by Alfred Crowquill 


‘A glorious liar, Munchausen 1s one of the immortals, as 
long as 1t 1s human nature to like truth made digestible by 
a spice of lying his fame and name will flourish The Baron 
as we know him is a magnificent example of the gallant 
adventurers to be met with on all the resounding highways 
of Eighteenth-Century Europe ’’—Morning Post 


FOUR FRENCH COMEDIES OF THE XVIIIth 
CENTURY. Translated by Richard Aldineion , with 
an Introduction on ‘ French and English Comedy ’ 


Tilustrated with four portraits 

Regnard’s The Ressduary Legatee, a brilliant farce, Lesage’s 
Turcaret or The Financier, a moral play, Marivauxs The 
Game of Love and Chance, a delightful fantasy , Destouches’ 
The Concerted Count, a sentimental comedy, are the plays 
included ‘‘ We are glad to welcome this addition to the 
excellent Broadway Translations The selection 1s an excellent 
one ’’—Times Literary Supplement 


HELIODORUS’ AN AETHIOPIAN ROMANCE: 
The Love-Story of Theagenes and Chariclea Trans- 
lated by Thos Underdowne, 1587 Revised by 
F A Wnght, with an Introduction 

‘* The Aethtopica 1s the oldest and by far the first 1n exceilence 

of construction and general interest of those Greek stories of 

love and adventure which have survived through the Middle 

Ages Nobody who reads it even to day will think 1t inferzor 

in interest to the best kind of modern adventure story The 

‘rich colour and romantic vigour ’ of the translation are not 

exaggerated, and make this work one of the classics of the 
language ’’—Morning Post 


LUNACHARSKI: THREE PLAYS. Translated by 
L A. Magnus, LLIB and K Valter With an 


author’s Preface, and a portrait 
These plays (Faust and the City, The Magi, Vasilisa the Wise) 
are poetical dramas of most unusual merit The Times 
Literary Supplement reviewing Vastlisa spoke of it as A play 
rich 1n fantasy and in splendid visions , 1t sets one dreaming 
It means nothing, 1t means a thousand things, it has the 
logic and cohesion of 1ts own strange beauty ”’ 
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HEINRICH HEINE: POEMS, SONGS, AND BALLADS. 
Translated into verse by Lows Untermeyer , witha 
critical and biographical Introduction, and a 
portrait 

‘‘ Mr Untermeyer, one feels sure, may be trusted as an inter- 

preter, and that 1n itself 1s no small thing The reader ought 

not to fail to enjoy these pages Many of the poems read well, 
in particular some of the longer ones Mr Untermeyer’s 
excellent appreciation of Heine’s gifts ought to be of help 

It 1s clear that he has got deeper into Heine’s mind than many 

translators ’’—Times Literary Supplement 

THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS, with the fragments 
of Bion and Moschus’ Translated into verse by 
J] GA £Hallard, MA, with an Introduction on 
‘Greek Bucolic Poetry ’ 

‘Mr Hallard’s volume 1s altogether delightful and entirely 

worthy of the Broadway Translations I had hitherto believed 

that Calverley said the last word 1n the translation of Theocritus, 

But it wants no very great experience to realize at once that 

Mr Hallard ‘has the advantage’, because there 1s more 

vitality in his verse, and just that touch of archaism which 1s 

demanded Exquisite pieces "—J St Loe Strachey, 1n 

Spectator 

THREE TIBETAN MYSTERY PLAYS, as performed in 
the Tibetan Monasteries. Translated from the French 
version of Jacques Bacot (with an Introduction, 
Notes and Index) by H I Woolf With numerous 
illustrations from native designs by V Goloubew 

‘‘ The publishers deserve credit for issuing a book so hmuted 
in 1ts appeal and so uncommon in 1ts interest The plays are 
religious in subject, and seem to be rather epic than dramatic 
in interest We can perceive through the pages of this book 
the world as 1t appears to the unsophisticated mind, vast, 
shadowy, marvellous, and controlled by a rough but simple 
justice ’’—Golden Hind 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER ROMANCES. 
Translated by H I Woolf, with an Introduction on 
‘Voltaire and his Religion’. 

‘‘ Have you ever read Zadig ? Be not put off Zadtg isa real 

storv, as 1s also The Simple Soul They are not the stiff and 

stilted affairs that perhaps you may have thought them, but 
the most gracious entertainment Read this new translation, 
and you should find Voltaire very much to your liking ’’— 

Bystander 
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REYNARD THE FOX. Translated by William 
Caxton, 1481 Modernized and edited by William 
Swan Siallybrass, Introduction by Wilham Rose, 
MA,PhD_ Also THE PHYSIOLOGUS, trans- 
lated by James Carlll, with an Introduction 


With 32 illustrations after Kaulbach. 
‘““ Reynava the Fox 1s surely one of the best stories ever told 
It was very popular 1n the Middle Ages,and was translated and 
printed by Caxton in 1481 This version, very well modernized, 
1s the one used It 1s excellently wntten and does justice to 
the'story The illustrations are nearly as good as the story ’’— 
Weekly Westminster. ‘The present edition 1s unexpurgated 
To 1t 1s added the Physiologus, a curious and very ancient 
collection of animal stories, mostly fabulous 
COUNT LUCANOR: the Fifty Pleasant Tales of 
Patronio ‘Translated from the Spanish of Don 
Juan Manuel by James York, Vi D Introduction 


by J] B Trend With 30 plates by L S Wood 
‘‘I have been enjoying one of the latest of the Broadway 
Translations It1s one of those Spanish collections of tales and 
anecdotes which have had so much influence on European 
literature, and this one in particular 1s full of fine worldly 
wisdom and shrewd humour Theres an excellent introduction, 
and I can heartily recommend it ’’—Saturday Review 
MME. DE LAFAYETTE’S PRINCESS OF CLEVES. 
Translated by Professor H Ashton, with an Intro- 
duction 
‘“ One reads her novel as if 1t were a true story told with 
exquisite tact by a woman who not only knew how to write, 
but also knew exactly how the heroine had thought and felt 
The Princess of Cleves 1s a masterpiece, and there 1s no need to 
say any more about this translation than to point out that 1t 
is by Professor Ashton who knows the whole period well, and 
that he has done his work so tactfully that it is a pleasure to 
read ’’—New Statesman 
SIR THOMAS MORE’S UTOPIA. Translated by 
Ralph Robwnson Introduction by Hugh Gortesn, 
Also BACON’S ATLANTIS. [llustrated with wood- 
cuts by Langford Jones 
‘* These two famous books have been carefully edited with an 
Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary, and the Utopia has been 
illustrated for the first time by some charmwmg drawings 
We can commend the book 1n every way, it 1s 1n clear type, 
well got up, and contains everything needful for easy perusal ”’ 
—Saturday Review 
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THE HISTORY OF MANON LESCAUT. Translated 
from the French of L’ Abbé Prévost by George Dunning 
Gribble, with an Introduction. 

* No denunciations by moralists, no interdiction by the 
police, has affected it Burn it, but read it first, was 
the advice given on its first appearance ’’— Field ‘ Like 
The Pyincess of Cleves this book 1s one of the landmarks 
in the history of romance-writing In 1t Prévost reached the 
height of art, simplicity and style, sympathy and power, which 
leave us passionate admirers Even after two centuries the 
book retains 1ts charm, which 1s not lost 1n the translation ” 
—Saturday Review 
BUDDHIST BIRTH-STORIES (Jataka Tales) With 

the Commentanal Introduction entitled Nidana 
Katha or The Story of the Lineage Translated from 
Professor Fausboll’s Pali text by T W. Rhys Davids. 


New and revised edition by Vrs Rhys Davids, D.Litt. 
Onginally published 1n 1880 1n Trubner’s Oriental Series, this 
volume has long been out of print and has become extremely 
rare It contains the only translation into any European 
language of the Nedana-Katha or ‘ narrative introducing ’ the 
great collection of stories known as the Jatakas ‘ A work 
of high interest and value, it 1sa sort of Introduction to the 
Jataka, a collection of stories which have formed the origin of 
much of our European popular literature ’’—Saturday Review 
THREE PLAYS OF PLAUTUS. Translated by F A. 

Wright and H. Lionel Rogers, with an Introduction 


by the former 

‘The plays chosen here, the Rudens [The Slip Knot], the 
Pseudolus (The Tnckster], and the A ulularza [The Crock of Gold}, 
make a good selection The first has a whiff of sea and shipwreck 
and distressed damosels, the Au/ularca attracts as a story of hid- 
den treasure,and the Pseudolus has a scheming slave and a pimp, 
both of fine and frank 1mpudence ”’—New Statesman “ He 
(and his colleague’s) Plautus 1s at its best, rollicking, resource 

ful, Rabelaisian ’’—London Mercury 


IL NOVELLINO: the Hundred Old Tales. Translated 
from the Itahan by Edward Storer, with an 


Introduction. 

““ Even Boccaccio, with all his art, does not give a truer picture 
of the Italian character ’—Dazly Herald Not quite fables, 
not quite fairy stories, these delightful old tales may still 
be read for profit as well as for amusement ’’—Dazly News 
*“* The translation 1s excellent The simple force of the original 
iS wonderfully retained, and a cold steely beauty evoked ” 
—Ttmes Literary Supplement 
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THE MIRROR OF VENUS; Love Poems and Stories 
from Ovid. Translated by F. A. Wrght, with an 


Introduction on ‘ Love in Latin Literature.’ 

‘ The introductory essay 1s full of original ideas and enthusias- 
tic scholarship, and his rendering into English verse of a 
large selection of Ovid’s amatory poems are really delightful ”’ 
—Westminster Gazette ‘‘ Very well worth its place It may 
be taken as a companion volume to his Lovey’s Handbook 
It 1s a joyous book—one more attempt to make people under- 
stand that the old Latins were not dullards '’—Bystander 


DOCTOR JOHN FAUSTUS; his Damnable Life and 
Deserved Death, 1592. Together with the Second 
Report of Faustus, containing his Appearances and 
the Deeds of Wagner, 1594. Both modernized and 
edited by William Rose, M.A. Ph.D., with an 


Introduction and 24 curious illustrations. 

“Few of the volumes of the Broadway Translations can 
equal this one in interest This 1s, in the main, due to the 
subject itself, but also to the glamour added to 1t by tradition, 
drama, and opera Dr Rose successfully expounds the deep 
significance of the world-old story. The volume 1s to be 
commended both for its scholarship and its delineation of 
this perennial problem.’’—Journal of Education 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GUIBERT, Abbot of 
Nogent Sous Coucy. Translated by C.C. S. Bland. 
Introduction by G. G. Coulton, 


‘‘ One of the most informative and reliable writers of his time 
The translation reads extraordinanly well This fact accounts 
in part for the attraction the book should have for the general 
reader It 1s much more than a picture of monastic life and 
affairs in the twelfth century, it 1s also a portrait of deep 
human interest and literary distinction’’—Times Literary 
Supplement 


CATULLUS’ COMPLETE POEMS. Translated and 


edited by F. A. Wnght, with an Introduction. 
‘‘Mr Wrnight’s interesting and scholarly book’”’—W. L 
Courtney, 1n Datly Telegraph ‘‘ Catullus describes his passion 
for Clodia from the first rapture of discovery to the final pang 
of disillusionment She was the ‘femme de trente ans’ with 
more charm than Balzac’s heroine and unvexed by scruples.” 
—E B Osborn, m Morning Post ‘‘ He has really been 
amazingly cunning You begin to see these poems, not as 
the average schoolboy regards them, but as real living things 
about real living people ’’—Ralph Straus, 1n Bystander 
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THE FIFTEEN JOYS OF MARRIAGE. Translated 
from the old French by Richara Aldington, with an 
Introduction 

‘‘ The Fifteen Joys was one of the very last of the anti-feminine 
attacks of the Middle Ages, and 1t 1s certainly one of the most 
amusing and least offensive It1s essentially a work of humour 
and therefore fantastic in its assumptions The author 1s to 
be praised for the amusing realism of his situations and 
dialogue, his skill in sketching his gallery of uncomplimentary 
female portraits I leave the reader to explore for 
himself, with some confidence that he will find amusement 1n 
the shrewd, naif, ironical old author —From the Introduction 


VOLTAIRE’S CANDIDE AND OTHER ROMANCES. 
Translated by Richard Aldington, with an Introduc- 
tion 


This volume, together with Voltaires ‘ Zadig and other 
Romances’ previously published 1n this series, contain 
practically all Voltaire s short stories It 1s these stories for 
which Voltaire 1s chiefly read to day 


NEARLY READY 


SELECTED ITALIAN FACETIAE. Translated by 


Edward Storer, with an Introduction 
A comprehensive selection from the writers of the Itahan 
facetiae, including Poggio 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LATIN FATHERS. Edited 
and translated by F A Wright, with an Intre- 
duction 
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Demy 8vo, 12/6 net 


SUETONIUS : HISTORY OF TWELVE CAESARS. 
Translated by Philemon Holland, 1606 Edited by 
J HT Freese, MA , with an Introduction and 
Notes 
“‘ Suetonius 1s the descriptive journalist Acting for some 
time as secretary to the Emperor Hadmnan he not only had 
access to the imperial archives, but was 1n a position to pick 
up all the back stairs gossip, to overhear anecdotes and 
intrigues of the most intimate nature It 1s for this reason 
that his Lives 1s such a vastly entertaining book, more 
entrancing and more exciting than any work of fiction ’’—Queen 


ESQUEMELING : THE BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA. 
Translation of 1684-5, with the excessively rare 
Fourth Part, and facsimiles of all the onginal 
engraving, portraits, maps, etc Edited by Wilham 
Swan Stallybrass, with Notes and Index With 


Andrew Lang’s Essay on the Buccaneers 
Second Edtiton 
** Esquemeling tells us very interesting things about the origin 
of the most famous pirates of the time and their pecuhar 
manners and customs He gives a spirited account of their 
careers, and then comes to his pmncipal villa, Captain 
Morgan ‘This reckless rascal, who lacked fear and shame 
completely, is the subject of several thrilling chapters 
Here 1s the good raw stuff of fifty romances Rum and brandy 
flow hke water Plate-ships, fire ships, torturings, pillagings, 
hunting, Spaniards, Indians, how a beautiful woman preserved 
her virtue amidst incredible perils—all that ever went with the 
South Seas 1s to be found 1m these pages ’—Tsmes Literary 
Supplement 


CELESTINA, THE SPANISH BAWD : or The Tragi- 
Comedy of Calisto and Melibea Translated from 
the Spanish of De Rojas by James Mabbe, 1631 
Edited by H Warner Allen, with an Introduction 
on ‘ The Picaresque Novel’ 

“‘It was indeed a happv thought to add Mabbe’s version of 

1631 to the excellent senes of Broadway Translations In the 

Celestina, a strain of the older Spanish romanticism persists 1n 

the simple story of the two star crossed lovers But the 

central figure 1s the venerable bawd Celestina, most illustrious 
of Spanish rogues, and about her a set of dishonest servants and 
lights 0’ love that give place to her alone 1n vigorous drawing ”’ 

—Naton 
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AKSAKOV’S CHRONICLES OF A RUSSIAN FAMILY. 
Translated by M. C. Beverley. Introduction by 
Pnnce D. S. Mursky. 

‘It 1s late in the day to praise the Chronicles after so many 

have praised it One had better accept 1t with gratitude as 

the finest thing the Broadway Translations have given us, 
for mirvabile dictu'' here 1s a translator who can translate, 
who has made the immortal love-story live in pure and 
convincing English that will, one hopes, make the young 
Russian lovers as familiar and beloved as Richard Feverel ”’ 
—' Northern Review ”’ 


GESTA ROMANORUM: Monks’ Tales _I[ranslated 
by Charles Swan, Introduction by Dr E 4 Baker 


‘“‘It is a book that influenced the 1magination of Europe, and 
it can still be read with pleasure, largely on account of its 
quaintness of incident and moral It makes an entertaining 
addition to the excellent series of Broadway Translations ’’ — 
Robert Lynd, 1n Datly News ‘‘ Few old works have proved a 
richer mine for the story-teller than the Gesta, 1t has never 
lost its charm ’’—Wesiminster Gazette 


A BOOK OF ‘CHARACTERS ’.: Edited by Richard 


Aldingion , with an Introduction and Notes. 

‘“‘ Delightfully learned, but extremely entertaining '—Datly 
Express ‘‘ Theophrastus (newly translated), Hall, Overbury, 
and Earle, are given complete Breton, Fuller, Butler, La 
Bruyere, Vauvenargues, are fully drawn upon, and some 
seventy other authors are represented There has been no 
indulgence 1n expurgation The book 1s a wonderful collection 
and presents for the first time a complete view of an extremely 
prohfic branch of English literature Invaluable ’’— 
Burmingham Post 


SIMPLICISSIMUS THE VAGABOND. Translated by 
A. T. S. Goodrnick, M.A. With an Introduction by 
Wilham Rose, Ph D. 

‘*It 1s remarkable that English readers should have had to 

wait until now for a translation of one of the greatest of German 

classics ‘This admirable translation should find a public who, 
on reading 1t, may well express their surprise that such an 
indispensable document, such a readable work of literature, 
should have been allowed to remain closed to them for so long ”’ 
—Times Literary Supplement 
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BANDELLO’S TRAGICAL TALES. Translated by 
Geoffrey Fenton, 1567. Edited and modernized with 
a Glossary by Hugh Harns, M.A. Introduction by 
Robert Langton Douglas. 


* Bandello’s amusing and often risqué tales are here expanded 
with all the gorgeous rhetoric of the Elizabethan spacious days ”’ 
—Vogue ‘‘ Fenton’s Bandello is surely a monument of decor- 
ative Euglish prose What prose in the world can match the 
Elizabethan for beauty, richness, stateliness, and harmony ? 
Where else will you find language so pithy, vivid, and 
expressive ? Oh, rare Sir Geoffrey Fenton ! ’—S~pectaior. 


LACLOS’ DANGEROUS ACQUAINTANCES (Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses). Translated by Richard 
Aldingion, with an Introduction and Notes. 


‘A profoundly :mmoral book. The translation 1s a really 
brilhant piece of work ’’—Weekly Westminster. ‘‘ A remark- 
able work of fiction An age which has tolerated the brutality 
a La Garconne, and the foul chaos of Ulysses must not make 
itself ridiculous by throwing stones at Les Ltatsons Dangereuses.” 
—Edmund Gosse in Sunday Times. ‘‘ His two great creations 
are the arch-intriguers, Valmont and Mme de Merteuil We 
are as enthralled by them as if we were forced to watch two 
surgeons of diabolistic genius at work in an operating theatre. 
It 1s this moment which definitely lifts the book to greatness. 
It is this spectacle of a slow and pitiless fascination which 
Laclos works up to an almost unbearable pitch.’’—Tsmes 
Laterary Supplement. J 


MARTIAL’S EPIGRAMS. Translated into verse by 
J. A. Pott and F. A. Wright. Introduction by 
F, A. Wright. 


*‘ There have been many English renderings, partial or com- 
plete Among the latter the handsome volume recently 
published 1n the Broadway Translations may be welcomed as 
taking the first place.’”"—Times Luitevavy Supplement. 
“Translated with superb success.”—R. Eliss Roberts, in 
Guardian. ‘‘ For stark realism, for caustic humour, and for 
cleverness, are not to be matched. The student of history will 
find them a strange and realistic addition to the conventional 
history books ’’—Dasly Herald. 
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A HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE XVI CENTURY ; 
the Memoirs of Philippe de Mornay, Sieur du 
Plessis Marly, written by his Wife. Translated by 
Lucy Crump, with an Introduction. With 8 plates. 

‘“‘“A most fascinating book, memorable for its vivid and 

personal account of the massacre on St Bartholomew’s Day 

This 1s one of the books which really make the past hve '’— 

Guardian ‘‘ Mrs Crumpis much to be thanked for making this 

delightful book available; it has a sort of domestic charm 

all its own ’’—Ezleen Power, 1n Nation 


TIBETAN TALES, derived fiom Indian Sources. 
Translated from the Tibetan by F. A. von 
Schiefner and W. R. S. Ralston, \1.A. New edition 


with a Preface by C. A. F. Rhys Davids, D.Litt 
‘* This latest classic to achieve the dignity of the admirable 
print, paper, and quarter-vellum covers of the Broadway 
Translations is a treasure-house of mythological lore 1n which 
the strangest of happenings befall gods, rulers, princes, mortals 
and beasts with a legendary exuberance somewhat baffling 
to the Western mind . A most scholarly and painstaking 
Introduction ’’—Observer 
SAPPHO’S POEMS AND FRAGMENTS. Greek text 
with a verse translation by C. R. Haines, M.A., 


and an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 20 Plates 
‘“* This 1s easily the best we have seen of the Broadway Trans- 
lations, a book which not only presents all Sappho’s extant 
writings, but also considers all that is known or conjectured 
about her hfe The justification for this book is the newly- 
acquired material Mr Haines 1s neat and effective as 
a translator ’’—Saturday Review 


QUEVEDO’S HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL WORKS. 
Translated by Str Roger l’Estrange, John Stevens, 
and others. Revised and edited with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and a Version of the ‘ Life of the 
Great Rascal’, by Charles Duff. 


“It 1s as a satirical and comic writer in prose that Quevedo 
holds his own, not only with the greatest names in Spanish 
hterature, but in world literature generally. His command of 
language 1s extraordinary The Great Rascal was written by 
him to achieve two purposes, to produce a masterpiece, and 
to draw a terrible picture of the absurdity of all vice and ras- 
cality. In both objects he succeeded ’”—From the Introduciton 
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NEARLY READY 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND IN 1675. 
By Marie Catherine, Baronne d’Aulnoy. Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs W. H. Arthur. 
Edited and revised with Notes by G. D. Gilbert. 
With 8 Plates. 
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